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Eacu of the mediums which are at the 
disposal of the artist has certain qualities of its 
own which make it particularly suitable for some 
type of artistic expression—qualities which’ are 
peculiar to it and by which it is specially adapted 
for the effective realisation of the artist’s intention. 
The painter who has sufficiently studied the 
resources of his craft and knows by right compari- 
son which method will serve him best in the work 
he has undertaken, selects his medium with an 
accurate prescience of the results which he pro- 
poses to attain, and uses its technical characteristics 
as important means to the end at which he aims. 
The medium may even become to him a matter of 
temperamental preference, and the choice of it 
may be dictated by his inherent aesthetic instinct : 
he may find in its mechanical peculiarities some 


definite advantages which are helpful in making 
more convincing the personal. purpose of his 
art. 

In other words, the material he adopts for the 
expression of his ideas counts as one of the essen- 
tials of his practice, and he adopts it in preference 
to any other because he feels that with its assistance 
alone he can set forth fully the ideas that he wishes 
to convey to his public. He may be, it is true, 
a master of more than one medium; but in that 
case he keeps them apart, using each one accord- 
ing to the demands of the work he has to carry 
out, and making it fulfil the executive mission for 
which it is obviously fitted. ‘The medium, in fact, 
becomes the language of his art: a language he 
knows so well that he can think in it and translate 
instinctively into its idioms the fancies he has in 
his mind; that he does not mix his idioms or 
confuse one language with another is the proof 
that his knowledge is complete—evidence that he 
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has obtained a ful command over main principles 
as well as minor details, 

An excellent illustration of the way in which this 
absolute command over different mediums can be 
acquired by the artist who is a serious~student of 
technical processes is provided in the work of 
Mr. Arthur Wardle. An able oil painter he has 
proved himself to be by the number of important 
canvases he has produced ; all of them are distin- 
guished by admirable significance of brushwork 
and by appropriate strength of statement, and all 
have that thoroughness of handling which is 
possible only to the painter who has analysed and 
investigated the properties of the oil medium. In 
none of them is there any suggestion of imperfect 
knowledge, in none is there any hint that he as a 
craftsman is not fully equal to the tasks he under- 
takes; the response of his hand to his mental 
intention is as_ sensitive and 
intimate as it well could be, and 
no hesitation or lack of convic- 
tion ever diminishes the power of 
his expression. 

But he is quite as skilful in his 
management of a medium which 
has properties and qualities very 
unlike those by which oil painting 
is distinguished—which has, 
indeed, characteristics that are in 
many respects just the opposite 
of those that the oil painter 
has to study. As a pastellist 
Mr. Wardle has taken a place in 
the modern British school which 
he can hardly be said to share 
with anyone else, a place gained 
by sheer strength of artistic per- 
sonality. He has a_ brilliant 
appreciation of the genius of 
pastel, of its distinctive qualities 
as well as its natural limitations, 
and he knows exactly how far it 
is to be depended upon in his 
pictorial practice. He uses it 
with delightful dexterity and with 
a sureness of touch that proves 
him to be fully acquainted with 
its mechanical peculiarities and 
to have an entirely correct judg- 
ment of its technical resources. 

That he should have sought 
for and obtained such a thorough 
command over the pastel medium 
is natural enough. As a painter 
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of animals Mr. Wardle needs especially to have at 
his disposal a painting method which is both sure 
and rapid, which will enable him to arrive at his full 
results in the shortest possible time, and which will 
not hamper him by any lack of immediate respon- 
siveness. In pastel he has a process which is both 
mechanically convenient and artistically satisfying, 
a process which goes smoothly from start to finish 
and which has in all its devices the merit of 
absolute simplicity. Unlike oil or water-colour it 
does not involve the use of a great deal of 
apparatus and it does not need either preliminary 
preparation or subsequent delay while the pigments 
are drying. The pastel chalks enable both drawing 
and painting to be done at one operation and give 
instantly both the colour and tone required, and 
the touches set down remain unaltered, neither 
darkening like oil paint nor lightening like water- 
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colour—the artist has not, while at work, to make 
allowances for subsequent changes in the general 
effect of his picture. | 

What all this means to the animal painter, who 
has to work always at the fullest possible speed, 
can be easily understood. His sitters will not 
obligingly pose for him and keep, like the trained 
model, for hours in the same position. They are 
restless subjects and seem to take a sort of malig- 
nant pleasure in adding to his difficulties by sudden 
changes of attitude and by unexpected movements 
intended apparently only to disconcert him. They 
have a way too of resenting the gaze of the artist 
who is studying them and they show their resent- 
ment often by a sort of sulky protest which makes 
them peculiarly unaccommodating. 

So the painter, faced with such difficulties, must 
be prepared to do what he can in the briefest 
possible time, to set down in a few minutes perhaps 
a complicated piece of draughtsmanship and to 
express with a few touches an elaborate arrange- 
ment of colour and light and shade. He has no 
time to deliberate or to experiment ; if he cannot 
realise at once what he sees his chance is gone— 
and there is little hope that he will ever have it 
again. The shortening and simplifying of the 


Pastel Paintings 


process by which his results are obtained is 
obviously a matter of much moment to him, and it 
is evident that the medium which will bring these 
results within his reach with the smallest amount 


of mental and physical wear and tear is the one 


which is best adapted to meet the demands made 
upon him by his art. | 

Certainly, Mr. Wardle has’ been able to do with 
pastel much that would have hardly been attainable 
by any other means. His pastel pictures and 
studies of animal subjects can assuredly be said to 
owe not a little of their interest to the material in 
which they are executed—and this without implying 
any disparagement of his powers either as an 
observer or an executant. It is obvious that an 
artist who chooses as his particular subject for 
study something which requires an unusual promp- 
ness of perception and exceptional rapidity of 
interpretation must be to some extent dependent 
for his success upon. the painting process he 
employs. If he is hindered by the implements of 
his craft, some diminution in the capacity of his 
work to convince is inevitable ; if the mechanism he 
has to control is helpful and responsive the strength 
of his personality has a far better chance of assert- 
ing itself and of being recognised by other people. 
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That is why it is true to say that Mr. Wardle 
owes something of a debt to his pastel materials. 
With their aid he has been able to show us with a 
fascinating spontaneity and directness what a very 
great deal he knows about animals and how inti- 
mately acquainted he is not only with the details 
of their physical conformation and structure but 
also with their subtleties of character and their 
habits of life. As he has little reason to fear that 
he will be left behind in the race against time he 
can go deeper than most men beneath the surface 
of his subjects, and can make us see that he 
approaches them with the inquiring spirit of the 
naturalist quite as much as with the vision of the 
painter. 

Indeed, it is this habit of scientific investigation 
that gives to his pictures much of their power to 
arrest and hold the attention of the 
art lover. A painting of animal life 
which is merely superficial in repre- 
sentation and does not go beyond 
a sort of generalisation of salient 
facts may be momentarily attractive 
as a pleasant piece of arrangement 
or an agreeable suggestion, but it 
will scarcely bear the test of 
analysis. The trained student of 
natural history will dismiss it as 
too vague a thing to be considered 
seriously or will be offended by in- 
accuracies which the artist has not 
succeeded in concealing. And the 
artist, it must be remembered, has 
to take into account the opinion of 
the trained students when he is 
painting something which can be 
tested by scientific rules or which is 
subject to laws that are definitely 
recognised. It is no good pleading 
artistic licence against the judgment 
of the men who know; they will, 
justifiably enough, condemn 
mistakes which they can see come 
from ignorance or careless observa- 
tion. 

Just as it would be absurd for the 
sea painter to mix up in his picture 
two kinds of weather and to put in 
a sky which could not possibly be 
seen under the wind conditions 
which produced the wave move- 
ment represented, so it would be 
ridiculous for a painter of animals 
to arrange them in attitudes which 
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their anatomical structure would not permit them 
to adopt, or it would be still more ridiculous to 
depict them as performing in their native haunts 
the tricks of the circus beast. The animal painter 
cannot afford to fall into errors of this description : 
no matter how ingenious and skilful an executant 
he may be or how well he may have learned the 
trade of picture making, he must lose a great 
measure of his authority in the art world if he 
cannot add to his technical skill the practical 
knowledge which comes from detailed study of 
material facts. He must have an all-round equip- 
ment if he is to justify his claim to rank among the 
men who count in art. 

That Mr. Wardle does count as an artist of 
distinction no one could deny. He has done so 
much that is memorable and he has built up his 
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reputation so steadily by a succession of notable 
achievements that his position in British art is 
wholly secure and the value of his work is fully 
recognised to-day. This position he owes to no 
lucky accident; it has been assigned to him by 
general consent because he has proved himself 
worthy to occupy it and because he has not shirked 
any of the laborious preparation by which the man 
who begins by serving an apprenticeship progresses 
until he is qualified to lead as a master. Only by 
prolonged and well-applied experience could he 
have done what he has; only by persistent deter- 
mination could he have overcome the. many diffi- 
culties which surround the exacting branch of art 
practice that he has chosen to follow ; only by years 
of hard and trying work could he have gained the 
facility and the certainty which give distinction to 
every phase of his production. 

But it is sufficient now to look at such perform- 
ances as his Leopards Resting or the Leopard on 
the Alert to realise what are the results of the years 
of study he has spent upon his subject. And it is 
evident that only an artist who had taught himself 
to look with exceptional precision at what is before 
him could have grasped animal character as surely 
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as he has in studies like the Rhodesian Lion, the 
Polar Bears, the Puma, and the Snxarling Lion, or 
in others again like the Zzgvess Eating, the Head 
of a Lioness, and the Aimalayan Tiger, which are 
singularly happy in their summing up of a moment- 
ary condition of the animal mind. ‘These records 
are more than things seen; they are felt and 
understood, and they have that subtle spirit which 
comes only in the interpretation of an artist who is 
himself in sympathy with the curious personalities 
which are presented to him. No artist could paint 
as Mr. Wardle does if he did not love and respect 
animals and feel for and with them. 

After all, it is just that which makes the painter 
of animals a success or a failure in his profession. 
If he starts with a preconception of what animals 
ought to be and deals with them according to a 
fixed convention, he can never be really convincing ; 
but if he has the courage to set himself aside and 
let them teach him what he ought to know—and 
if he has the power to put what he knows into 
pictorial form—the highest kind of achievement is 
within his reach. Mr. Wardle has had this courage, 
and the pictorial power he indisputably possesses : 
that is the secret of his success. A. L. BALDRY. | 
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WueEn I was in the United States in 1906 two 
masters of their art stood in almost unquestioned 
supremacy at the head of modern American sculp- 
ture. Augustus Saint Gaudens—the creator of the 
Abraham Lincoln of Chicago Park, of that tragic 
figure of the Rock Creek Cemetery at Washington, 
of the Boston monument to Gould Shaw, with the 
‘fateful forward march” and sloped bayonets of 
his advancing soldiers, of the General Sherman of 
Central Park (N.Y.)—is, unhappily, with 
us no more: but in these ten years which 
have elapsed since 1906 Daniel Chester 


breadth and dignity of his art, to his 
already fine achievement in monumental 
sculpture. 

Sculpture in America may be called a 
new art, even more exactly and directly 
than America a new country. Born, a 
timid growth, in the sterile soil of a 
Puritan tradition, under influences which 
were hostile even to its existence, much 
more its free and rich development, it 
has gone on from one triumph to another 
—it has developed into something which 
even America may be proud of, and which 
in Europe as yet is very inadequately 


I would willingly dilate upon the work 
which has been done for America by a 
few men of energy organised together in 
awakening public attention to the claims of 
sculpture. I would even suggest whether 
we might not ourselves borrow a useful 
lesson in the development of a plastic art 
within our Empire which has everything 
in its favour—except adequate public 
recognition and private interest. But 
I have a theme here in the recent sculp- 
tures of Mr. Daniel Chester French, which 
claims my whole attention, as well as that 
of my reader. 

Mr. French—whether he is in his New 
York studio in West Eleventh Street or 
his country home in Massachusetts, where 
he has built himself a large studio for 
his monumental work—is a steady and 
systematic worker; and any complete 
record, even of his more recent creations, 
will call for all my available space. 





To judge his recent work we must briefly 
traverse the past, and shall then forma conception 
of the whole of the man’s art, of its technical 
achievement and its underlying purpose. 

As a matter of fact the young sculptor’s first com- 
mission was Zhe Minute Man—one of those hardy 
New England farmers who successfully resisted 
King George III. and his soldiers—which was 
modelled when the artist was twenty-three years of 
age, and unveiled in 1875. A visit to Florence— 
where he worked in the studio of Mr. Thomas Ball, 
whom I remember myself as a young student in 
Arno’s city—developed his taste ; and there followed 
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(1879) that bust of Emerson to which the sage 
himself paid the compliment of remarking ‘‘ That 
is the face I shave.” 

We shall find in his later work the form of 
Emerson to re-appear, robed and seated, the keen 
kindly face looking out quietly and steadily on life 
and its problems ; and this figure, designed for the 
Public Library of Concord in 1914, just thirty-five 
years later than that earlier bust from the life, 
must have been a labour of love, for Mr. French 
has spoken to me more than once of the delightful 
hours which his earlier life had shared with the 
sage of Concord, who seems to have been beloved 
by all who knew him in that little New England 
community. 

In an article published some three years ago 
(1913) I endeavoured to press upon public atten- 
tion the claims of architectural sculpture. In so 
doing I quoted the words of one of our ablest 
English architectural sculptors, Mr. Albert Hodge, 
who had said in Birmingham “The finest sculp- 
ture has been architectural, and has had allotted 
to it a part as important to the integrity of the 
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whole composition as the column and the entabla- 
ture”; and I added my own entire support in 
these words—‘“ In America, under the unfavourable 
conditions for the plastic arts of a Puritan tradition 
and inheritance, the energetic propaganda of one 
society has reversed the whole position, and 1s filling 
the United States with architecture and sculpture 
wedded into noble harmony.” 

It is now before me to illustrate this remark in 
the work of Mr. Daniel Chester French, and here 
his connection with a brilliant American architect, 
Mr. Cass Gilbert, is of first importance. This 
connection began, as I believe, with the decorative 
work of the Minnesota State Capitol at St. Paul, 
that great white marble structure which is due to 
Mr. Gilbert’s design and contains figure work by 
our artist ; and when Mr. Cass Gilbert added to his 
earlier successes the New York Customs, it was 
Mr. French who was to add to his design those 
groups of the four Continents which are its greatest 
ornament. 

Before coming to these I wish to mention in this 
connection the decorative group over the doorway of 
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the Historical Society Building at Concord, which 
was designed by Mr. Guy Lowell of Boston : this 
group by Mr. French represents on either side the 
Genius of Ancient and of Modern Fiistory, with 
between them the Seal of the Historical Society, 
watched over by Minerva’s owl. This is reserved, 
simple, absolutely decora- 
tive; the 
thirty statues which adorn 
the exterior of the attic 
story of Brooklyn Institute, 
the Greek Religion and 
Lyric Poetry by our sculptor 
are draped femate figures 
treated independently, and 
of great beauty of type, 
and the £fze Poetry 
appears as a grand 
bearded figure of Homer. 

When I Mr. 
French’s studio at Glen- 


while, among 


was in 
dale in 1906 he*was 
actually working on the 
great groups of the New 
York Customs, which are 
now of course in place: 
the composition is in every 
case more or less pyra- 
midal the difficult 
problems involved have 
boldly and 
solved. Europe, a queenly 


and 


been met 
figure of noble type, 
with the shrouded form of 
History as her comrade ; 
America, alert and ardent, 
the Redskin of her past 
behind her ; Asza, seated 
in hieratic pose, the 
Buddha on her lap, the 
effulgent Cross behind 
her, with her feet upon 
human skulls, are com- 
positions nobly con- 
ceived, the detail sub- 
ordinate to the central 
the technical 
handling that of an accom- 
plished master of his art. 


thought, 


To me personally Asza is the least pleasing, 
though I know others do not share that verdict ; 
on the other hand Africa, a sleeping woman of 
Nubian type, the upper part of her form entirely 
nude, resting her sinewy right arm on the Sphinx 
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— satisfies me entirely in design and in the central 
figure. In the slumberous abandon of this grand 
torso, Michelangelesque in its splendid forms, 
and recalling the ght of the Laurentian Chapel, 
Mr. French shows that when he selects the nude 
he can invest it with the same dignity and har- 
monious beauty as_ his 
draped figures: indeed 
among the great services 
he has rendered 
to American sculpture not 
the least has been the 
fact that from first to last 
his aim has been lofty, 
his sentiment pure and 
unsoiled. 

The nude lies behind 
all sculpture — behind 


which 


every one of the noble 
draped figures of this 
American master, who 


has told me how much in 
his youth he owed to 
Dr. Rimmer’s masterly 
analysis of human 
anatomy. Yet one feels 
that it would have been— 
and has been—so easy for 
the young sculptor, fresh 
from the afelters of Paris, 
to exhibit his technical 
dexterity before the 
American public in those 
figures ‘‘des femmes, des 
jeunes et jolies femmes,” 
which were wont to 
people the central hall of 
the Paris Salon. Daniel 
Chester French has _in- 
breathed his art withsome- 
thing of a more solemn 
music, of a severer, a more 
austere message. Like 
the distinguished Italian 
Leonardo Bistolfi he has 
been, pre-eminently in his 
monuments, the sculptor 
of Death : this very phrase 
recalls his wonderful 
group at Forest Hill Cemetery, nor has any 
monument to dead heroes excelled the lovely 
figure of Mourning Victory. 

If in referring to the beginnings of modern 
American sculpture I have spoken of Puritanism as 
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being a stony soil to the sculptor’s art, it yet pos- 
sesses qualities to which the highest in that art may 
best appeal; it is the public which would choose the 
music of Handel or Elgar before that of Strauss 
or Offenbach, which will in plastic art prefer the 
deeper mood to that which is ephemeral. 
the public which the art of 
Daniel Chester French 
has claimed, has held 
for its own in his ideal 
figures and, in another 
way, in his portrait work ; 
and it is of supreme 
importance to this 
wonderful nascent art 
of North America that 
he has been able to 
do so. 

And with this dZourn- 
Victory — erected 
(1910) in Sleepy Hollow 
to three victims of the 
Civil War—we are on 
the threshold of these 
later years of creative 
art which are the special 
theme of this notice. 
The General Oglethorpe 
—a tribute to the 
memory of one of the 
old Colonial Governors 
of Georgia—belongs to 
the same year; and to 
the two years following 
two beautiful ideal 
figures which are repro- 
duced here — Memory 
(1911), a monument to 
Moorhall Field in 
Graceland Cemetery, 
Chicago, and the winged 
angel of the <Azzsley 
Memorial (1912) in 
Woodland Cemetery at 
New York. 

There followed the 
Abraham Lincoln, 
unveiled in Lincoln City, 
Nebraska, in September 
of 1912. Saint Gaudens, too, had presented 
Lincoln in his Chicago figure, being helped there 
in the setting by that brilliant architect Mr. 
Stanford White. It would be invidious to challenge 
comparison, but Mr. French gives us the very man 
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in the tense energy of a figure which, with bowed 
head and clasped hands, is yet alive with purpose, 
the purpose to save his country. 

In the pedestal and setting of this figure Mr. 
French was assisted by the architect Henry Bacon, 
as in his figures of General Draper (Milford, Mass., 

1912), of Larl Dodge, 
Emerson, and the Zrasf, 
Stuyvesant, and Long- 
Jellow Memorials. 


Earl Dodge, whose 
figure is reproduced 


under the title of Zhe 
Princeton Student, was a 
very prominent member 
of his class at Princeton, 
and chiefly responsible 
for the organisation of 
the College Young 
Men’s Christian Union. 
I understand that this 
organisation has been 
copied in other colleges 
with most beneficial 
results, one of the chief 
ideas being for the 
members of the senior 
classes to fraternise with 
the younger men. 

Vhe Rutherford Stiy- 
vesant Memorial, in 
Tennessee marble, pre- 
sides over the grave of 
Rutherford Stuyvesant 
in the cemetery at 
Alamuchy, New Jersey, 
where the great Stuyves- 
ant estate is located; 
and the Trask Memorial 
is at Saratoga, on the 
site of the old Congress 
Hotel. 
said to me “ This was a 


Mr. French has 


wonderful opportunity, 
because they gave us 
this entirely unimproved 
ground and 
permitted Mr. Bacon, 
the architect, and Mr. 
Charles W. Leavitt, the landscape gardener, and 
myself, to treat it as we saw fit. I flatter 
myself that the result is a sufficient indication 
of this way of doing things. I do not know 
whether you know Mrs. Spencer T'rask’s writings, 
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but she is a remarkable woman, and it was she 
who suggested that I should make a statue repre- 
senting Zhe Spirit of Life. As she said, I had 
already made Zhe Angel of Death, and why not 
the reverse, which was what her husband had stood 
for? Water flows from the bowl which the figure 
holds in her hand, and gushes from the rock 
beneath her feet. It is rare that a fountain has 
any water, but in this case there is an unlimited 
supply, and perfectly clear sparkling water at that.” 

The Angel of Death—to which Mr. French 
alludes here—is of course his famous shadowy 
form arresting the sculptor’s hand in the Milmore 
Memorial at Boston; and the reader will find Ze 
Spirit of Life as well as its architectural and land- 
scape setting at Saratoga Springs here illustrated. 
Personally I consider this figure of Zzfe as one of 
the most beautiful imagined in the sculpture of 
our time. She is buoyant, she almost floats, and 
radiates vitality; and the setting compels the 
highest praise to Mr. Bacon and Mr. Leavitt. 

This is an appreciation, not a catalogue, and 
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there are many works of interest which I have to 
pass by or merely indicate: the lovely adolescent 
girl guided by her ‘‘ Alma Mater” in the group of 
Wellesley College, the Longfellow Memorial (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1914) with in relief behind it the 
line of figures from the poet’s imaginings—Miles 
Standish, Sandalphon, Evangeline, Hiawatha— 
the Genius of Creation, brooding with outspread 
wings, while beneath are emergent the naked forms 
of youth and maid (Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
1915), the noble seated figure of Scw/pture of the 
same year for the St. Louis Art Museum. 

In these last he has treated the human form with 
the same breadth and dignity as we have found in 
the Nubian Sleeper or the Victory of the Melvin 
Memorial. Life and Death—great ideas, great 
characters who stand in history for ideas—the 
splendid sense of beneficent life, or the sorrow for 
heroic death, these and such as these form the 
under-current of his inspiration: such an inspira- 
tion as could do justice (if any could) to the issues 
and silent wounds of this fateful war. 
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HE BLACK AND WHITE 
WORK OF F. H. TOWNSEND. 
BY MALCOLM C. SALAMAN, 


ALTHOUGH “ Punch” is proverbially never as good 
as it was, it nevertheless contrives to go on week 
by week through the years and the decades amusing 
the world, and frequently making it think as well 
as laugh ; for still its cartoons can thrill the Empire 
and cause the Nations to ponder, still with a pic- 
torial joke or satire it can flutter our social dovecotes 
and titillate the continents. Thé fact is, ‘‘ Punch” 
has created its own art standard, and year in, year 
- out, this is maintained by the collective loyalty, as 
well as the individual talents, of its artists. It has 
been thought, of course, that the great ‘ Punch” 
artists of the past would be irreplaceable, that 
_ without Charles Keene’s great art the standard must 
inevitably be lowered; that without du Maurier 
the social satire could never again shoot the flying 
folly with the same brilliant effect; that without 
John Tenniel the cartoon could no more move.the 
nation’s heart and conscience, But then, had it 
not been earlier said that with John Leech the 
humour of “Punch” had departed? With its 
happy adaptability to the changing times, however, 
“Punch” always finds the artists it needs and 
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DRAWING FOR ‘‘ PUNCH” (1896) | 


A great-granddaughter, of Fielding has revised ‘¢ Tom Jones ” 


deserves ; and who shall say that, in the hands of 
its Pieter brilliant band of draughtsmen, the 
“Punch” cartoon is less telling than it was in the 
days so dear to the /audator temporis acti, that the 
pictorial humour is less laughable, the social satire 
less keen, the spirit of gay pleasantry less persuasive? 

Among these graphic artists who are keeping up, 
with such unfailing humour and vivacity, the repu- 
tation of our venerable, yet ever youthful, contem- 


porary, Mr. F. H. Townsend has occupied for the 


last eleven years a position of peculiar influence and 
importance, that of art-editor—a position, moreover, 
which is unique in the traditions of the journal. 
For it was not till Mr. Townsend was invited to 
join the famous “Punch” Table in 1905, after 
having been a regular and popular contributor for 
nine years, that it was decided to place the editing 
of the pictorial side of the journal in the hands of 
a practical artist. Mr. Townsend, therefore, is the 
first art-editor of ‘‘ Punch,” as distinct from “the 
Editor,” and perhaps the sustained excellence of 
draughtsmanship and the refined pictorial humour 
which one finds invariably in the pages of “ Punch” 
owe not a little to his sympathetic influence. A 
better choice could hardly have been made; for 
Mr. Townsend is himself a fine draughtsman, with 
a keen vision for the transient effect of physica* 
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ror home perusal (Daily Paper). 


If the descendants of other last-century noy velists show the same enterprise we shall have nursery scenes as above. 
“By special permission 0 the Proprietors of PUNCH) 
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The Black and White Work of F. H. Ti ownsend 


action, and the momentary expression of character, 
as well as an intuitive grasp of type, controlled 
withal by a buoyant sense of humour, and a just 
feeling for pictorial essentials. 

It was in the year 1887 that this now distinguished 
black-and-white artist first swam into my ken. 
Aided and abetted by the graphic humours of 
Bernard Partridge, Dudley Hardy, G. P. Jacomb 
Hood, and others, I was editing, for Mr.—now Sir 
William—Lever, a little weekly illustrated journal 
designed to let sunlight into the homes of the 
million, and of course I was on the look-out for 
recruits of talent. Happening to meet Oscar Wilde 
one day, he spoke to me of a clever student of the 
Lambeth School of Art who was illustrating stories 
of his—‘‘ Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime” and “The 
Canterville Ghost ”—appearing in the ‘‘ Court and 
Society Review”; and a few days later the editor 
of that journal, my friend Phil Robinson, the 
brilliant war correspondent and most delightful and 
original of writers on natural history, sent young 
Townsend to me with a letter of introduction. 
Nineteen years of age, and still in the schools, he 
was already earning something of a livelihood by 
making comic drawings for one or two very popular 
periodicals, while, besides the Oscar Wilde stories, 
he was illustrating Phil Robinson’s vivid records 
of war experience and travel adventure, ‘‘ As told 
to the Savages.” At once I saw that the bright 
engaging youth had the 
true® illustrator’s happy 
adaptability of intuition, 
with a facile grace and 
freedom of draughtsman- 
ship, and during the months 
that “Sunlight” ran its 
merry course its pages were 
brightened by Townsend’s 
drawings, the social scene, 
the humorous incident, 
and the romantic illustra- 
tion. From the first his 
versatility was in evidence, 
and when one looks at 
those drawings done just 
twenty-nine years ago, 
comparing them with his 
work of to-day, one may 
see how the boy was 
father to the man; the 
constructive pictorial sense 
was there from the earliest, 
only simplifying with de- 
velopment ; the vivacity of 
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draughtsmanship too, only finding easier, bolder 
expression. 

Mr. Townsend was at the Lambeth School of Art 
from 1885 to 1889, and his friend and fellow-student 
Mr. A, J. Finberg, in a recent number of THE Stupi0, 
gave us a jolly glimpse into the school during that 
period, when there was a notable little group of 
genuine students there, all inspired by a real delight 
in art, and all destined to achieve fame. Charles 
Ricketts, Charles H. Shannon, Raven Hill, F. W. 
Pomeroy, T. Sturge Moore, these made a stimula- 
ting company to work among. But this stimulus 
was not immediately forthcoming. The Antique 
Class, then under the able direction of Mr. William 
Llewellyn, had to be gone through, but the monotony 
of the routine work with the stump bored the young 
student, eager to tackle the vital aspects of nature. 
However, he joined the wood-engraving class at the 
City and Guilds of London Institute, Kennington 
Park Road, and this proved his artistic salvation. 
Not that in wood-engraving Townsend found his’ 
métier any more than did John Leech or Fred 
Walker, Birket Foster, Walter Crane, or Harry 
Furniss; but in that class, directed by Roberts 
of the “Graphic,” were also studying Ricketts, 
Shannon, and Raven Hill, and later Sturge Moore ; 
and through the friendly influence of Ricketts and 
Reginald Savage, Townsend was admitted to the 
Lambeth life-class—then held in the same building 
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DRAWING FOR CHELSEA ARTS CLUB FANCY BALL PROGRAMME, BY F. H. TOWNSEND 
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_ ILLUSTRATION TO SKEAT’S “FABLES AND 
(By permission of the Syndics of FOLK TALES FROM AN EASTERN FOREST” 
the Cambridge University Press) BY F. H, TOWNSEND 
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( The Black and White Work of F. Te Te ownsend vn 


—two years before the time required by the routine 
of the school. For a few months he worked upon 
the wood, copying with the graver a drawing of 
du: Maurier’s, but this taxed his patience sorely, 
while the life-class was the Mecca of his artistic 
studentship. He gave up reproductive wood- 
engraving, feeling that it offered him no field for 
expression, and devoted himself with enthusiasm 
to the study of the human form. In the life-class 
he was happy, and when he was not at work in it 
he would wander about London. together with 
Mr. Finberg, sketching the life and character that 
met his viewatevery turn. All sorts and conditions 


of men, women, and children he would draw, and » 


every accessible phase of life, with its humours or 
its pathos. So he widened his range ‘of vision, 
keeping his eye constantly alert for the pictorial 
aspects of everyday life. And this practice of 
ubiquitous sketching as a student has proved of 
incalculable value to ‘his career as a_ pictorial 
journalist and book-illustrator. 
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DRAWING FOR ‘‘ PUNCH ” (1908) 
‘© Whit way hae ye gi’en ower smokin’, Donal’ ?” 


‘*Weel, I find it’s no a pleasure, 
buddy’s, ye hae to ram yer pipe sae tight it’ll no draw.” 


(By special permission of the Proprietors of PuNcH) 
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The work Mr. Townsend did in the now forgotten 


“Sunlight” led to his prompt engagement by the | 


‘“‘Lady’s Pictorial” and the “Illustrated London 
News,” and his career may be said to have been 
fairly started, for, though he continued his studies 
a further two years at the Lambeth Art School, 


his drawing-pen was thenceforward constantly and’ 


variously busy. And his temperamental gaiety, 


with his cheerful, healthy outlook on life, and the 


ready versatility of his talent, seemed always to 
invest his work with the grace of enjoyment. His 
industry was unflagging, but, although most of the 
brighter picture periodicals welcomed him to their 
pages, and many commissions for book illustrations 
were forthcoming from the publishers, his ambition 
was to work for “ Punch.” The comic drawings he 


did for “‘ Judy ” and “ Pick-me-up” were doubtless — 


stepping-stones to this, and it was a proud day for 
the young artist when, in 1896, his first “ Punch” 
drawing appeared. . We 
(p. 27), not merely for the sentimental reason that 
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A buddy’s ain tebaccy, ye ken, costs ower muckle, and if ye’re smokin’ another 
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reproduce this here 















































‘‘ IF THEY HAD LIVED IN THE DAYS OF GOOD KING GEORGE!” DRAWN BY F. H. TOWNSEND 
Mr. William Shakespeare dictates two plays and a sonnet simultaneously. 
(Tableau arranged-by the Express Typewriting Bureau.) 

































































‘MORE FREEDOM !” DRAWN BY F. H, TOWNSEND 


A Teachers’ Association paper threatens, among other things, ‘‘to place a child in an atmosphere where there are no 
restraints—where he can move freely about the schoolroom—where the teacher is essentially a passive agent—and where 
there is no punishment.” 

4 (By special permission of the Proprietors of PuNcH) 
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The Black and White Work of F. H. Townsend 


it was his first, and so auspicated his distinguished 
connection with the world-famed comic journal, but 
because it shows that from the start his humorous 
drawing was in the true ‘ Punch” tradition of 
elegance and refinement, while yet quite his own. 
The three little girls, with their black-stockinged 
legs and uniform print dresses, sitting in a row on 
the sofa, avidly reading the eighteenth-century 
novelists, are pictorially conceived with happily 
original effect, and the elusive something is here 
that constitutes the quality of charm which is seldom 
absent from Mr. Townsend’s work, no matter what 
may be the subject. 

As we look over the examples reproduced here, 
we may see that this charm is not merely a delibe- 
rate artistic quality, but a natural reflection of the 
artist’s joyous way of looking at things, that makes 
for happy observation and spontaneity of record. 
Look, for instance, in the drawing called Our 
Evening Art Classes have commenced, at the ab- 
surdly characteristic gesture and pose of the “ dear 
professor” as he makes his fatuous statement, and 
then see with what charming naturalness the varied 
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listening attitudes of the typical lady art-students 
have been recorded. Here everything is as circum- 
stantially expressive and true to type as in the 
drawing, of later date, Unrest in the Near East, 
where the artist shows himself equally at home 
with his humours of Cockney coster character and 
circumstance. This vivid presentation of character, 
without the exaggeration of caricature, is always a 
notable feature in Mr. Townsend’s illustration of 
comic incident, and you will find humour not merely 
in the legend but inherent in the drawing itself. 
See it in the beaming self-content of the woman, 
subject to fits, in the railway carriage, and the 
horror of her fellow-traveller. See it in the expres- 
sions of the Shakespeare-bored playgoers in the 
theatre-box, and of the two Scotch cronies discus- 
sing the financial philosophy of smoking. Does it 
need any legend to point the joke of the lady’s hat 
with monstrous feathers, or of Shakespeare dictating 
to the three typists ? } 

The vivacity of invention with which Mr. 
Townsend can illustrate the comic side of a 
serious proposition is delightfully shown in the 
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DRAWN BY F, H. TOWNSEND 


Cheery Passenger on Portsmouth Express: ‘Well, I must say it’s a grite relief to me to ’ave a gentleman in the 


carriage. It’s twice now I’ve ’ad a fit in a tunnel.” 


(By special permission of the Proprietors of PUNCH) 
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TRUE APPRECIATION (overheard at the Theatre) 


Mrs. Parvenu : ‘*1 don’t know that I’m exactly 
Be erial ger peistion oh the gone on Shakespearean plays.” (Mr. P. agrees.) 
Proprietors of PUNCH) : DRAWN BY F. H, TOWNSEND 





The Black and White Work of F. H. Townsend 


school-room scene according to the novel theory 
of less, restraint and more freedom in the train- 
ing of children. With his faculty of retaining 
sympathy with the pranks and joys of the young, 
he revels in drawing children, and he is. always 
happy with them. Isn’t that group of the boy 
kicking up the inkstand at the other on the desk, 
with the little girl standing by in admiring glee, 
simply delicious? It is this charming and joyous 
sympathy in the picturing of children which made 
Mr. Townsend’s illustrations to Kipling’s ‘‘ Brush- 
wood Boy” so completely in harmony with the 
book. His sympathies and interests are indeed 
wide in their range. In the pages of “ Punch” this 
is constantly seen, for one week we may laugh 
at some humorous incident of the golf-links, the 
cricket-field, or the drill-ground (Mr. Townsend is 
an ardent devotee of all three), and the next the 
world may thrill at some cartoon instinct with fine 
human emotion or keen convincing satire. And 
the remarkable extent of his pictorial versatility 
is evident in many books of diverse character. 
Our reproductions include an illustration to W, 
Skeat’s ‘‘ Fables and Folk-Tales from an Eastern 
Forest,” a volume in which one sees that Towns- 
end’s graphic imagination in the depicting of 
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strange creatures of the wilds is as remarkable 
in its suggestive truth as his drawing of the more 
familiar animals. An expert fencer himself, Mr. 
Townsend is the representative British draughts- 
man of the art of swordsmanship, as may be seen 
in the extraordinarily spontaneous illustrations to 
the English version of Baron de Bazancourt’s 
‘Secrets de lEpée.” But a mere mention of some 
of the authors whose books he has illustrated 
would be enough to show what a wide field his 
pencil has covered. 

Mr. Townsend, with all his success and popu- 
larity, has never lost the spirit and zest of the stu- 
dent, and two or three years ago he determined to 
learn etching. Sir Frank Short gladly took him 
into his engraving school at South Kensington, 
and very quickly Mr. Townsend found his way 
upon the copper, and produced etchings which 
gained his election to the Associateship of the 
Royal Society of Painter Etchers. One of these is 
reproduced on p. 37—a portrait of charm, though, 
as one looks at it, one cannot forget that the etcher 
is, first and foremost, an accomplished artist in pen 
and ink. That he may yet prove, if he wills it, an 
accomplished artist also with the line of the essen- 
tial etcher is quite within the bounds of probability. 
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ANOTHER IMPUDENT CASE OF ‘‘ KLEPTOMANIA ” IN BROAD DAYLIGHT 
(By special termisston of the Proprietors of PUNCH) 


DRAWN BY F. H, TOWNSEND 
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DRAWN BY F, 


‘UNREST IN THE NEAR EAST ” 


Did you say as I’d collared the tanner you lost ?”’ 


‘* Nothink of the kind! Wot I said was as I’d ’ave found it if you ’adn’t ’elped me to look for it.” 


** Look ’ere, Liza Mullins. 


(By special permission of the Proprietors of PUNCH) 
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The Royal Academy Exhibition, 19716 


HE ROYAL ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION, 10916. 


Since the war began British Art has 
certainly had more than its fair share of trouble 
and discouragement. In a time of national stress, 
when all the ordinary conditions of existence have 
undergone a complete change, it was only to be 
expected that the art worker should have to suffer 
an upset in his affairs and should have to struggle 
against a series of unexpected difficulties—he 
could scarcely hope to escape when the whole 
community is affected. But during the last few 
months his inevitable disabilities have been added 
to by want of consideration on the part of the 
public. Art, to put it frankly, has been unfairly 
neglected—it has been ignored to a great extent 
by the press and forgotten by a large section of the 
people; its real and serious claims to support have 
received scanty attention and the need for special 
measures to maintain it in a condition of vigorous 
vitality has been insufficiently appreciated. 

Yet the Academy exhibition this year—and the 
fact must be recorded to the credit of the artists 
of .this country—shows no falling off either in 
sincerity of intention or strength of achievement. 
Indeed, there is perceptible in the collection 
brought together a definite stiffening of effort and 
an actual improvement in the quality of the con- 
tributions. Instead of being disheartened by 
the experiences of the past year our artists have 
increased their determination to do justice to 
themselves and to prove themselves able to rise 
to the occasion. They have, in time of war, given 
us an exhibition which is more dignified, more 
serious, and more impressive, than any of those 
which have been seen at Burlington House for 
some years past. 

And this result has been attained, not by an 
increase in the number of works which stand 
strikingly above the general average of accomplish- 
ment but by an all-round improvement in the rank 
and file of the contributions. Men who have done 
consistently good work in the past have raised 
their standard, painters who have been inclined to 
be a little too freakish and experimental in their 
practice have found themselves and steadied down, 
artists who have pursued the commonplace too 
persistently have discovered better sources of in- 
spiration. A sturdier sense of responsibility has 
been developed, and consciously or unconsciously 


tthe art world seems to have arrayed itself for a 


keen struggle against the adverse influences by 
which it is threatened. 
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It remains now to be seen whether the people 
in this country will recognise the new spirit by 
which our art is being stimulated and respond to 
its energy. Certainly, the Academy exhibition 
this year should set every sensible person thinking 
deeply, and should make everyone feel how strong 
is the claim of our art workers to sincere encourage- 
ment. Such a show, which draws its material 
from all parts of the country, sums up the attitude 
of the whole British school and enables us to 
judge from year to year what are the tendencies 
by which the artistic activity of the nation is being 
directed and whether we have to welcome progress 
or to deplore a falling off. When these tendencies 
are as sound and as hopeful as they seem to be 
this season the Academy exhibition can arouse 
very pleasurable emotions—is it too much to 
hope that it will excite also in the people who see 
it a feeling of gratitude to the artists who are 
facing troublous times with courage and devotion ? 

That there has been no increase in the number 
of “star” pictures exhibited at Burlington House 
has already been said, and that the exhibition. 
depends for its interest less than usual upon the 
few exceptional performances which assert them- 
selves at the expense of the rest of the collection. 
But there are, nevertheless, certain canvases which 
claim prior consideration on account of their 
unusual qualities of invention and execution. 
Among these, strangely enough, there is nothing 
by Mr. Sargent, who has so often in past years 
dominated the Academy by the sheer strength of 
his personality. © He is represented only by a 
couple of decorative designs which have offered 
him little scope for the assertion of his amazing 
technical dexterity—they are interesting, unques- 
tionably, but not supremely important. His place 
as a portrait painter has been taken by Mr. Orpen, 
whose rapidly maturing powers have never been 
better displayed; all his contributions have an 
arresting strength of characterisation and signifi- 
cance of brushwork, and all have an essentially 
individual quality of observation. The most con- 
summate achievements of them all are the ex- 
traordinarily intimate portraits of Zhe Right Hon. 
the Earl of Spencer, K.G., G.C.V.O., and James 
Law, Esg., of ‘The Scotsman,” but the dainty 
picture of dss St. George is in a different way 
hardly less convincing. By work of this order 
Mr. Orpen puts beyond dispute his right to rank 
among the great masters of our generation. 

Another painter who more than maintains his 
justly high reputation is Mr. Charles Sims. His 
Clo and the Children, 1915, is a wonderful pictorial 
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The Royal Academy Exhibition, 1916 


exercise in which exacting difficulties have been 
met and triumphantly overcome, and his /7is is 
a singularly happy solution of a perplexingly subtle 
problem of tone and colour management. He 
shows a Portrait too which fascinates as much by 
its charm of treatment as by its striking originality 
of manner. Then there is Mr. Brangwyn, who 
after too long an absence from Burlington House 
makes a dramatic reappearance to remind us that 
as a decorative painter he is still without a rival. 
His large still-life group, Zze Poulterer's Shop—it 
has been bought by the Chantrey Fund trustees— 
shows to perfection his power as a colourist and 
craftsman, and his landscape, Zz Provence, and his 
allegorical composition, Mater Dolorosa Belgica, 
are well worthy to be associated with it. 

Again, there are such notable canvases as 
Mr. Waterhouse’s Zhe Decameron, Mr. Greiffen- 
hagen’s Pastoral, Mr. Russell Flint’s sombre and 
effective Mothers of Heroes, Mr. Tom Mostyn’s 
gorgeous colour fantasy Zhe Golden Island, and 
Mr. Richard Jack’s vigorous scene from the history 
of the moment, Zhe Return to the Front; and there 
is a very cleverly painted camp subject Before the 
Dawn—soldiers round a fire—by Mr. Fred Roe. 
Mr. Edgar Bundy’s domestic drama Zhe Doctor 
forbids is one of his most robust performances ; 
Mr. Byam Shaw’s wonderful composition Zze 
Arrested Spear is the most ambitious and suc- 
cessful effort he has made for some while, and 
Mr. H. Watson’s picture Zhe Spirit of Youth, 
gracefully arranged and admirably painted, marks 
a very real advance in his practice. 

Other figure pictures which claim attention are 
Mr. Clausen’s Youth Mourning, Mr. St. George 
Hare’s Zhe Angels of God, Mr. Anning Bell’s 
vivacious Spring Revel, Sir W. B. Richmond’s 
Sleep, Mr. Hackers Abundance, Mr. Borough 
Johnson’s Lelgian Refugees, Mr. James Clark’s 
The Féte, and the two delightful colour arrange- 
ments, vances and Poppies, by Mr. Melton Fisher. 

Among the landscape painters Mr. Arnesby 
Brown is, as usual, deservedly prominent. He 
shows no large picture this year, but his four 
small canvases September Morning, The Church 
on the fill, View of Great Yarmouth, and The 
Estuary, have in a high degree those qualities 
which have always given distinction to his work. 
Mr. David Murray is at his best in his broad and 
expressive landscape Scenting the Summer Air. 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s exquisite draughtsmanship 
and subtle perception of tone are seen to the 
fullest advantage in his 4Agz7z/, and Mr. Hughes- 
~ Stanton’s vigorous methods are excellently illus- 
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trated in a series of contributions, the. best of 
which is the very convincing Sunlight on the Sea. 
Of great interest, too, are Sir E. A. Waterlow’s 
The Mantle of Winter, Mr. R. Vicat Cole’s Zhe 
Trysting Pool, Mr. Bertram Priestman’s Waters of 
Washburn and Wharfe, Mr. H. Knight’s Dozmare 
Fool, Mr. Coutts Michie’s impressive Winter in 
Surrey, Mr. Leslie Thomson’s Over the Sea to Skye, 
Mr. Gwelo Goodman’s tragic Winter, Mr. R. W. 
Allan’s By the Open Sea, Mr. James Henry’s 
Gathering Clouds, Mr. Albert Goodwin’s Canter- 
bury and Durham, Mr. ‘Tom Robertson’s Holme 
Bridge, Bakewell, and the brilliant Joze de Vivre 
by Mr. A. J. Black. 

The portraits are, as a whole, well worthy to 
maintain the tradition of the British school, and 
a long list could be made of those which make 
special claim for attention. Mr. Lavery has 
painted the Lord Mayor with appropriate strength 
and dignity, and Mr. Harold Speed the King of the 
Belgians with a happy combination of symbolism 
and reality; and Mr. Llewellyn, Mr. Hacker, 
Mr. George Henry, Mr. Richard Jack, Mr. Fiddes 
Watt, and Mr. Bundy are all admirably repre- 
sented. Mr. J. J. Shannon’s dss Lsabel Burrel 
is most attractive, and Mr. Charles Shannon’s 
portrait study, Zhe Lady with the Amethyst— 
another Chantrey Fund purchase—is an acceptable 
example of his work. As paintings of children 
Mr. Herbert Draper’s Little /June, Mr. Ralph 
Peacock’s Betsy, Daughter of Baron Profumo, and 
Professor Moira’s family group are all interesting. 
Other pictures which must not be overlooked are 
the two animal paintings by Mr. Arthur Wardle, 
the interiors by Mr. Van der Weyden and Mr. E. 
Townsend, and the clever little sketch of Zord 
Byron’s Palace, Venice, by Mr. Ludovici. 

There is, too, much to see in the two sculpture 
galleries. The large Zitanic Memorial, by Sir 
Thomas Brock, the colossal equestrian statue of 
King Edward by Sir W. Goscombe John, the won- 
derful bust of Lord Roberts by Mr.-W. R. Colton, 
the statues of King George by Mr. Mackennal 
and of Queen Mary by Sir George Frampton, and 
Mr. Thornycroft’s group Zhe Azss, which is the 
third purchase of the Chantrey Fund trustees, are 
prominent works; Sir George Frampton’s bust 
of Nurse Cavell, apart from its personal interest, 
is a fine example of the sculptor’s art ; and there 
are other things by Mr. Drury, Mr. Pomeroy, 
Mr. Reynolds-Stephens, Mr. Nicholson Babb, Mr. 
Derwent Wood, Mr. H. Pegram, and Mr. Gilbert 
Bayes, which prove the sculptors to be quite as 
zealous as the painters in their support of British art. 
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“THE LADY WITH THE. -AMETHYST” 
BY GHAREES * SHANNON 





“VIEW OF GREAT YARMOUTH” 
BY ARNESBY “BROWN kaa 





Studio-Talk 


STUDIO-TALK 
(From Our Own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—The attitude of the State towards 
art in this country has never erred on the 
side of generosity, and is in marked con- 
trast to the friendly encouragement which 

the arts in general receive from the governments 
of Continental nations. But in spite of this 
frigid indifference very few people thought when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced his 
intention to levy a tax on entertainments that art 
exhibitions were to be put on the same footing 
as the so-called ‘picture palaces,” football 
matches, and other amusements of the popular 
kind, and called upon to contribute revenue to 
the State. Naturally the proposal excited strong 
opposition on the part of the various bodies 
affected, but unfortunately the vigorous protest 
organised by the Council of the Imperial Arts 
League, and supported by the Presidents of all 
the leading academies and societies, failed to make 





‘*RETSY, DAUGHTER OF BARON PROFUMO.” 
(Royal Academy) 


BY RALPH PEACOCK 


an impression on the Chancellor. When the Act 
for the early closing of shops came into force some 
two or three years ago, art exhibitions were held 
to be subject to its provisions, and certainly there 
is a good deal more to be said for putting them in 
the category of “shops” than for grouping them 
with kinemas and boxing bouts, since the most 
important object for which an art exhibition is 
held is to effect a sale’ of the works exhibited. Of 
all professions art has suffered most by the war, 
and recognition of this fact should have secured 
the exemption demanded by its representatives, 
especially as the amount of revenue which will 
flow to the Exchequer from art exhibitions is likely 
to be very small and indeed insignificant as com- 
pared with that yielded by the popular resorts. 


The Spring Exhibition of the International 
Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers now 
being held at the Grosvenor Gallery is through 
force of circumstances almost entirely national, like 
the other exhibitions of the society 
since the outbreak of war, the only 
foreign artist represented, apart from 
two with Japanese names, being a 
Belgian painter, M. Leon de Smet. 
At the Spring exhibition of last year 
a series of delightful pastels by that 
doyen of Belgian landscape painters, 
Emile Claus, added materially to the 
interest of the show, but there is 
nothing of his in the current display. 
If in this assemblage of paintings, 
drawings, and prints—the sculpture, 
in spite of the prominence given to 
plastic art in the Society’s title, con- 
sists of only about half a dozen items 
—it is difficult to single out any work 
as of superlative importance, there is 
yet much that does credit to the 
reputation which the Society enjoys. 
Portraits such as Mr. A. McEvoy’s 
Flon, Mrs. Cecil Baring, Mr. John 
Lavery’s Lady Ursula Grosvenor, 
Mr. Gerald Kellys Lady Evelyn 
Farquhar, Mr. William Nicholson’s 
Symons Jeune, Esg., and Col. Stuart- 
Wortley, Mr. Charles Shannon’s Lady 
in a fur Coat, and Mr. William 
Strang’s Cynthia King Farlow, each 
different from the rest in its technical 
methods, lift this exhibition far above 
the commonplace. Mr. Nicholson’s 
The Hundred Jugs is a veritable tour 
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de force in still-life painting, though at first sight 
a little disconcerting. Mr. Pryde’s Zhe Shrine, 
in which the figure of Christ, carved in stone and 
standing on a pedestal, soars high above the people 
grouped around the base, is bold in design, and 
if, like so many of his paintings, of a theatrical 
character, is theatrical in a deeper sense than the 
term usually implies. The pictures of Mr. Mun- 
nings, such as St. Buryan Races and At a Hunt 
Steeplechase Meeting, impart a note of hilarity to 
the show, while next door to one of them Sergt. 
Alfred Withers presents a vision of idyllic calm in 
The Minister's Garden. ‘There are some excellent 
examples of flower painting. by Mr. W. B. E. 
Ranken and Mr. Davis Richter, and a fine costume 
study by Mr. Francis Newbery called Zhe Spanish 
Shawl. Mr. G. W. Lambert, Mr. Will Ashton, 
and Mr. H. 5S. Power, all three of them Australians, 
are well represented, and Mr. Lambert, besides 
some capital portraits in oil, shows a number of 
lead-pencil portraits of great interest. Among 
other paintings which give strength to the exhibition 
are Mr. Howard Somerville’s Zz/een, Mr. James 
Quinn’s Mois d@ Avril, Mr. Lamorna 
Birch’s Zhe White House: Lamorna, 
Mr. Moffat Lindner’s Dordrecht from 
the River Maas, Mr. Ludovici’s 
Portrait of Madame Peake, in 
Crinoline, and Mr. Talmage’s Zhe 
Studio Window. 
an interesting collection of work in 


As usual there is 


other mediums, such as water-colour, 
pastel, tempera, etching, etc. 


Our record of this season’s exhibi- 
tions would be incomplete without 
reference to one which for several days 
attracted a large throng of people to 
the premises of the Dominion of New 
Zealand in the Strand, where was 
displayed a series of water-colours 
and pencil sketches of Gallipoli by 
Sapper Moore-Jones, an artist 
member of the “‘ Anzac” force whose 
glorious deeds in that unfortunate 
campaign will never be forgotten. 
Mr. Moore - Jones’s 
showed a facile command of 
medium, and 
human element 


water-colours 
the 
the 
con- 


while keeping 
subordinate 
vincingly rendered the stern, rugged 
character of the country in which the 
military operations were carried on. 


Another artist-soldier from the 
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‘* DESIGN FOR A COT.” 
( Black and White Artists Soctety, Dublin) 


Antipodes who has contributed to London exhi- 
bitions this season is Signaller Silas Ellis, attached 
to the Australian Imperial Force, whose pen-and- 
ink sketches from the same field of operations were 
to be seen at the Fine Art Society’s Galleries ; 
though these were both fewer in number and more 
fragmentary in character, they were interesting as 
the impression of an artist who had seen and felt 
the grim realities of the historic landing at Anzac. 
And then at the Goupil Gallery there was on view 
a large painting, with a number of the sketches 
made for it, by a Chelsea artist whose name is 
more familiar to our readers—Mr. Eric H. Ken- 
nington, a private in ‘The Kensingtons,” whose 
valour has earned for them the name of ‘The 
The picture, exhibited in aid of 
the ‘‘Star and Garter” Building Fund, shows a 
group of these brave fellows, with the artist himself 
among them, just as they have left the trenches at 
Laventie after four days of almost inconceivable 
hardship, and is another touching reminder of the 
sacrifices made ungrudgingly by our countrymen 
on behalf of the nation. 


Glorious 13th.” 





WOODCUT BY GEORGE ATKINSON, A.R.H.A. 
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*“sNow” (DESIGN FOR WOODCUT) 


BY J. CRAMPTON WALKER 


(Black and White Artists’ Society, Dublin) 


UBLIN. — The annual 

exhibition of the Royal 

Hibernian Academy* 

was of average excel- 
lence, so far as the work of the 
Insh painters and sculptors repre- 
sented is concerned, though one 
missed the work of Mr. William 
Orpen, whose resignation of mem- 
bership is a serious loss to the 
institution. The works by outside 
contributors, on the other hand, 
were less interesting than usual, and 
one is tempted to speculate as to the 
motives which influenced the selec- 
tion committee with regard to some 
of the inclusions. Dull subject 
pictures and still duller landscapes 
by painters of mid- Victorian tenden- 
cies are of no value in the only 
important Dublin exhibition at 
_ which the Irish student is afforded 
an opportunity of studying contem- 
porary painting. There was little or 
nothing in many of these imported 





* This report of the R.H.A. exhibition 
was written just before the outbreak of the 
Rebellion and the destruction by fire of the 
Academy building and its entire contents. 
Our correspondent had arranged for several 
of the exhibits to be photographed for us 
before Easter, but difficulties arose at the 
last moment and this intention could not 
be carried out. —EpITor. 








works to suggest the revo- 
lution in painting brought 
about bythe Impressionists, 
and they had not even the 
brilliance and__ precision 
that distinguished the best 
work of the painters of an 
earlier day. These stric- 
tures do not apply to the 
works shown by, amongst 
others, Mr. G. W. Lambert, 
Mr. David Muirhead, 
Mr. Henry Fullwood, 
Mr. Moffat Lindner, and 
Mr. Ambrose McEvoy. 
The last named showed 
a portrait of a little girl, 
Anna, exhibited if we 
mistake not at last year’s 
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‘THE OLD CAR-DRIVER”’ 
DESIGN FOR A BROADSIDE (CUALA PRESS) BY JACK B. YEATS 
(Black and White Artists’ Society, Dublin) 
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‘O'CONNELL BRIDGE, DUBLIN ” 


International, which was exquisite in its sense of 
tone and values, and the intimate delicacy of 
observation conveyed. Amongst the Irish Aca- 
demicians Mr. W. T. Leech and Mr. Gerald Kelly 
are both distinguished by their sincere and vital 
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‘* WHITWORTH BRIDGE, DUBLIN” 


PENCIL DRAWING BY M. K. HUGHES, A.R.E. 


work. The former exhibited a portrait of Professor 
H. Brougham Leech remarkable for its intensity 
of expression; and in another manner a radiant 
impression of Zhe Bathing Beach at Concarneai, 
delightful in its fluent continuity of line and colour. 


PENCIL DRAWING BY M. K. HUGHES, A.R.E. 


(Black and White Artists’ Society, Dublin) 
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(Black and White Artists 


Society, Dublin) 


Studio-T alk ' 


Mr. Gerald Kelly’s instinctive draughtsmanship and 
fine sense of design were shown in a marked degree 
in his portrait of a girl, Za Cravate Noire, as well 
as in his Eastern landscape and portraits. 


The portraits were, indeed, the strongest feature 
in the exhibition. Of those by the President 
the most successful was the sketch portrait of 
General Hickie, which showed direct observation 
and freedom of touch; Miss Sarah Purser’s serene 
portrait of Miss Maire O’Neill as Deirdre had an 
intimate emotional appeal; Mr. Slater’s portraits 
were vital and accomplished, especially his A/a zn 
Green, a brilliant study of effects of light. Mr. J. J. 
Shannon was less satisfactory than usual in his por- 
trait of Lady Wimborne and her son ; it contained 
some fine passages and exhibited the feeling for 
colour always present in this painter’s work, but 
was marred by a certain slackness of handling and 
a regrettable tendency to indulge in easy effects. 
Mr. Lavery, on the other hand, was represented by 
one of the most beautiful of his open-air studies, 
Girls in Sunlight, paimted on the beach at 
Tangier. Good portraits were also shown by Miss 
Clare Marsh, Mrs. Clarke, Miss Florence Baker 








‘“THE EXAMINATION HALL, TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN” 


and Miss B. Elvery; that of a child by the last 
named was delightfully fresh and attractive. 


Amongst the Irish landscape painters Mr. N. 
Hone, Mr. MaclIlwaine, Miss Estella Solomons 
and Miss Hamilton all showed interesting work ; 
a small study of trees by Miss Sarah Purser was 
remarkable for its technical certainty and delicacy 
of vision. Mr. R. C. Orpen’s water-colour studies. 
of still life have become a feature of these exhibi- 
tions, and his work this year in this gezve was in 
advance of anything he has yet done. Mr. Jack 
Yeats was seen at his best in his vivacious Irish 
studies Zhe Donkey Show and The Turning-Post 
in the Tide. In the sculpture section the most 
important exhibit was Mr. Oliver Sheppard’s bust 
of Mr. George Russell (A. E.), a fine and dignified 
work, intensely modern in feeling. 


The third exhibition of the Black and White 
Artists’ Society of Ireland shows a distinct advance 
on that of last year both in the standard and 
variety of the work. Mr. J. Crampton Walker, the 
energetic Hon. Secretary of the Society, to whom 
much of the success of these exhibitions is due, 
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ETCHING BY M. K. HUGHES, A.R.E. 


(Black and White Artists’ Society, Dublin) 
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“THE CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW, DUBLIN” 


ETCHING BY GEORGE ATKINSON, A.R.H.A. 


(Black and White Artists 


Society, Dublin) 


Stfudio-Talk 


has succeeded in bringing together a representative 
collection of prints and drawings, which afford a 
striking demonstration of the interest now being 
taken in Dublin in black-and-white work. Mr. 
Crampton Walker’s design for a woodcut Szow 
(reproduced on p. 55) shows a sense of rhythm 
and pattern and much vivacity of expression, and 
his charcoal study Zhe Falls of Tummed/ is full of 
light and atmosphere. Mr. George Atkins»n’s 
powers as an etcher are admirably displayed in 
The Devil’s Bridge, Settignano. He also exhibits 
some delicate pencil studies and a charming wood- 
cut Design for a Cot, one of a series of designs for 
a set of cottage furniture now being carried out in 
the Irish technical schools.' Mr. Jack Yeats’s 
virile line is seen in his set of original drawings 
for a broadside; Zhe 
Canvas Man and The Old 
Car-driver are especially 
effective in their strong 
feeling for characterisa- 
tion. The old streets and 
bridges of Dublin have 
attracted several of the 
exhibitors, amongst them 
Miss Myra Hughes, an 
accomplished etcher, and 
Mr. B. McGuinness, who 
shows a pleasant drawing 
of a picturesque old 
street, with its stalls and 
open market, and the 
tower of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in the distance. 
This street has since been 
re-built, and altered out of 
all recognition. Amongst 
the other exhibitors are 
Mr. Gerald Wakeman, 
whose pen-and ink draw- 
ings are full of vitality and 
feeling for the expressive 
quality of line; Miss 
Estella Solomons, whose 
sandground etching /Vear 
Dublin is very delicate in 
treatment ; Lieut. Robert 
Gibbings, whose woodcut 
The Retreat from Serbia 
is strong and original in 
design ; and Miss Dorothy 
Cox, who shows a good 
charcoal drawing Sheep 
tn the Rain. E. -D. 
60 





‘“SHEEP IN THE RAIN” 
(Black and White Artists’ Soctety, Dublin) 


DINBURGH.—Among the younger 

Scottish painters Mr. Charles H. Mackie 

occupies an outstanding position as a 

colourist. Fertile in ideas, he is attached 
to no school of painting, but has worked out the 
problems of colour and composition for himself 
since his emergence from the student days. No 
thinker can discard the heritage of the ages, and 
Mr. Mackie would be the last man of whom that 
could be said, but on the other hand no one who 
aspires to express his ideas, either in literature, 
music, painting, or sculpture, can suffer any con- 
vention or academic canon to circumscribe the 
mode in which he feels that he can most fully 
express himself. Mr. Mackie in his earlier work 
may have given colour to the suggestion that 


CHARCOAL DRAWING BY DOROTHY COX 
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construction, as the term is generally understood, 
played but a small part in his scheme of things, 
but then he was only feeling his way towards that 
fuller expression which he has now attained and 
which in his later work has been manifested in 
many notable instances. He has convincingly 
demonstrated the value of form and the expres- 
siveness of line. 


Most fully, perhaps, has he revealed his ideas in 
that wonderful series of Italian landscapes that of 
late have engrossed so much of his time. It was 
no easy task to attempt to present Venice or Rome 
in any newaspect. Generation after generation of 
painters has studied in Venice and tried to say 
something about it till one might well conclude 
that there was nothing new to be said. Yet those 
who have seen Mr. Mackie’s paintings of Venice 
by night must have realised that here was the 
expression of an original mind, of one who sees 
beneath the surface of things and has the ability to 
impress others so that his conception remains in 
their mind as something vital and living. Archi- 
tecturally it was the old Venice one saw, the city 


of splendid palaces, and yet on these historic 
piazzas the life is that of to-day. But to-day as in 
the long past yesterdays there is the same mystery 
and beauty in the night, and in the realisation of 
this basic unity of past and present Mr. Mackie 
found his justification. 


Because of the large part that colour plays as a 
component part of his composition Mr. Mackie’s 
work is not very effectively translated in mono- 
chrome, but the reproduction of Ze Wut Gatherers, 
which appears in this issue, conveys very clearly 
his general scheme of work. It is a Roman land- 
scape, and from the blue of the distant lake to the 
warm hues of the foreground there is a rich and 
varied progression of colour harmonies built, as all 
symphonic poems must be, on sound constructional 
lines, but so filling the eye with the sense of 
sumptuous beauty that the means by which this is 
attained do not count. The craftsmanship is there 
but it is the artistry that one sees. The impression 
is vivid, harmonious, complete. The painting was 
exhibited at the recent annual show of the Society 
of Scottish Artists. A. E. 





““THE WOUNDED TORERO” 


(See Amsterdam Studio-Talk, next tage) 


BY PIET VAN DER HEM 
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MSTERDAM.—Though young in appear- 
ance, Piet van der Hem is an artist of 
mature talent, and his work has in con- 
sequence already assumed an important 

place in modern painting. As a landscape painter 
he could undoubtedly have excelled, but his innate 
preference has led him in the direction of genre 
subjects, taken direct from life in crowded restau- 
rants. The circus, the theatre, the ballet have also 
furnished him with material for expressive portraits 
and characteristic studies of the types to be found 
at these haunts of the seeker after amusement 
and the elegant demi-mondaine. And the artist’s 
pictures give one the impression that he has really 
been present at these gatherings and has seen and 
noted all that passes before his eyes—the sober 
bourgeois out “on the spree, 
accoutred “Grand Duke” 
lounging in his private box, 
beautiful women seated at Res 
the tables. The mind’s eye 
sees the flowers, the fruit, 
and the champagne ; in the 
hazy backgrounds the play 
of subdued light makes itself 
felt, and one can almost hear 
the rippling laughter, the gay 
badinage and even those 
questions and answers that 
are suttered so¢lo voce: 
Van der Hem excels in this 
species of genre painting ; he 
is the interpreter of a caste, 
like Steinlen for example, 
of whom, by the way, he is 
a great admirer. 


” 


the magnificently 


But the great skill of this 
artist plays about the surface 
of things; his subjects are 
observed in masterly fashion 
rather than profoundly felt. 
In his art there is no place 
for the tragedy of life, that 
indefinable poignant element 
which we get in a Pierrot by 
Villette, a character study 
by Ropsy. 0rasonemro: 
Toulouse - Lautrec’s girls. 
The attitudes and expres- 
sions of the negro and 
negress in his picture of a 
“cake-walk” are  admir- 
able, and his painting of 
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a clown proves him to be a physiognomist of 
great power. His portraits, on the other hand, 
betoken a considerable concern about style, 
and above all a desire to achieve elegance of 
Jacture ; the arrangement, the mse-en-page, is a trifle 
commonplace, and emotion is altogether lacking, 
but how skilfully he handles his crayons! In some 
of his large portraits he reveals himself as a painter 
par excellence, and in their colour and composition 
we may be reminded for a moment of Zuloaga ; 
but curiously enough it is in his Spanish subjects 
that the personal note is most apparent, as for 
instance in Le Zorero blessé. 

Unlike certain artists who resort to seclusion 
in order the better to concentrate their energies, 
Van der Hem has preferred to wander ; he has in 
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(Photo: Argus Photo Bureau, Amsterdam) 
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fact roamed all over Europe intent on perfecting his 
talent, visiting Madrid, Rome, Paris and London, 
and even Russia ; and many a souvenir of his travels 
ornaments his spacious studio at The Hague, where 
he has just settled. It was in Switzerland that I 
first learned to know the artist, by his vigorous and 
at times very daring drawings published in the 
Dutch pro-Ally newspaper ‘‘Nieuwe Amsterdam- 
mer,” and I was curious to make his acquaintance. 
It was night when I called upon him, and when the 
electric light was switched on, the studio suddenly 
became alive with a number of figures which had 
been sleeping in frames; their eyes seemed to 
follow us, and the vibrant colours spoke of youth 
and joy. In his latest efforts the artist’s personality 
asserts itself more and more and all traces of 
“influences” are on the point of disappearing. 
Sound judgment, a bold and vigorous technique, 
and a fine sense of composition—these are the 
qualities that have ensured for Piet van der Hem a 
prominent position among the Dutch artists of the 


present day. IR Oe 


‘*THE SOUL OF THE CATHEDRAL (MILAN)”’ 
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ILAN.—Carlo Casanova, whose work 

as an etcher is exemplified by the 

accompanying reproductions of four 

of his plates, has in the course of the 
few years he has devoted to this branch of art 
gained for himself a position of note among 
Italian acguafortist. It was not until he had 
embarked on the career of engineer that art 
claimed his allegiance, and though from that time 
onwards he has practised painting with ardour, 
it is through his etchings that he is best known. 
His success in this field of work he attributes in 
large measure to the encouragement he received 
when some of his earliest efforts were recognised 
by being acquired for the Galleria Ambrosiana of 
Milan. In the meantime his prints have found 
their way to important collections, such as the 
Modern Gallery in Rome and the Regio Gabinetto 
delle Stampe, and are to be seen at all the 
principal exhibitions where black-and-white work 


is shown. As one of the leading members of the 


Associazione Italiana Acquafortisti e Incisori he 
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‘*CHIOGGIA (VENICE) ” ETCHING BY CARLO CASANOVA 


was represented in the exhibition which this body He excels in the rendering of architectural subjects, 
recently held in London at the galleries of the but these are not the only source of his inspiration 
Royal Society of British Artists, one of the prints —pastoral themes are successfully handled by him 
contributed by him being Z%e Soul of the Cathedral. in numerous plates, and always with feeling. 











**CAFE ORIENTALE (VENICE) ” ETCHING BY CARLO CASANOVA 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

The Lesson tn Appreciation: An Essay in the 
Pedagogics of Beauty. By FraNK HERBERT 
HaywarpD, B.Sc., D.Litt. (London and New York : 
Macmillan). 3s. 6@. net.—This little volume is 
the first number of ‘The Modern Teacher’s 
Series,” planned and edited by Prof. W. C. Bagley, 
who, noting that there has grown up a demand for 
a kind of education that will help to raise the 
general standard of public taste, and drawing a 
parallel from the procedure of the engineer when 
called upon to execute some important undertaking, 
declares that the aim of the series is ‘‘to provide 
something akin to specifications for some of the 
more common tasks that the teacher is asked or 
commanded to assume.” The problem handled 
by Dr. Hayward in this initial volume is the 
teaching of appreciation. He is concerned chiefly 
with poetry, but music and the drama, and the 
pictorial and plastic arts also fall within the scope 
of the essay, and his observations and suggestions 
are worthy of serious attention. He lays stress on 
the importance from the social point of view of 
inculcating appreciation of fine art, especially in 
view of the huge development of the cinemato- 
graph, which threatens, as he points out, to 
appropriate the very word “picture ” to an inferior 
use. The assumption underlying his general 
argument is expressed in the dictum he quotes : 
‘ ®sthetic appreciation is not a natural sentiment,” 
but though experience seems to support this asser- 
tion we are not disposed to accept it without 
qualification, and in so far as it is true we think it 
points to the chief difficulty which confronts the 
teacher who takes upon himself the task of instil- 
ling into his pupils a sense of beauty. We fully 
agree with the author, however, when he suggests 
that the teaching of appreciation would have its 
greatest value in connection with the products of 
industry, for as he truly observes ‘if there were 
a sounder appreciation of good craftsmanship by 
the general public, the status of good craftsmen 
would be raised owing to the greater demand for 
their work.” As a thoughtful contribution to a 
subject of far-reaching importance we hope this 
essay will be widely read. 

Twelve Great Paintings. Personal Interpreta- 
tions by Henry TuRNER Barley. (London: 
George G. Harrap & Co.) 35. 6d. net.—‘ Any 
work of art is great for me that promotes in me 
the greatest number of ideas which exercise and 
exalt my spirit.” That is the keynote of Mr. 
Bailey’s ‘‘ personal interpretations” of twelve 
masterpieces of which excellent monochrome illus- 


Reviews and Notices 


. 
trations are given in this volume, and it is an 
attitude which will find many sympathisers. His 
selection embraces works by Raphael, Titian, 
Palma Vecchio, Michelangelo, and Velasquez, 
among the Old Masters; and Turner, Corot, 
Whistler, and Burne-Jones among the moderns. 
The great Netherlands schools are left out, but the 
author does not, of course, put forward this selection 
as that of the twelve gveazes¢ paintings—to have done 
that would have been to challenge criticism from 
other standpoints than that which he has assumed. 

Practical Drawing. By E. G. Lutz. (London: 
B. T. Batsford.) 6s. net.—As ‘a book for the 
student and general reader” this manual would be 
hard to improve upon. It should be especially 
helpful to the beginner, and more particularly the 
beginner who is his own master. Knowing that 
with the novice in drawing it is the initial stages 
that usually offer the most difficulty, the author 
devotes a preliminary chapter to the subject, and 
gives some useful hints on starting a drawing from 
the life. Charcoal and crayon drawing, pen-and-ink 
work, water-colour painting, are dealt with in turn, 
and there is an excellent demonstration of the 
principles of perspective which should save the 
student much worry. Pictorial composition, drap- 
ery, and lettering are specially considered, and 
there is much information as to materials. 

The Royal Academy Illustrated, 1916. Published 
by authority of the Royal Academy. (London: 
Walter Judd, Ltd.) 2s.—Unlike the principal 
Continental academies and societies the Royal 
Academy has always abstained from issuing an 
illustrated catalogue of its summer exhibition, and 
until the present year it has been left to indepen- 
dent publishers to supply the demand for illustration 
in connection with this event. This year a change 
has been made, and instead of the publications of 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. and “ Black and White,” 
we have this quasi-official compendium containing 
reproductions of more than two hundred of the 
works on view at Burlington House. It is handy 
in size, but as far as the actual reproductions are 
concerned we do not find any appreciable superi- 
ority as compared with the publications of previous 
years. Nearly 150 works by Members 
Associates of the R.A. are illustrated. 


and 





Mr. A. S. Hartrick desires us to state that the 
interior represented in his lithograph Ze Sermon, 
reproduced in our April number as the Senefelder 
Club’s Lay Member Print for 1916, is the Priory 
Church of St. Peter, Dunstable, and not St. Alban’s 
Cathedral. 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE: ON THE 
PENALISING OF ART. 


“ Another injustice to art!” cried the Man 
with the Red Tie. ‘‘ Are we never to be given a 
chance? Are we always to be the target for the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ?” 

“What is the particular trouble now?” asked 
the Young Artist. ‘‘We have had so many injus- 
tices to put up with lately that I am beginning to 
lose count of them.” 

“Well, I was thinking about this new entertain- 
ments tax,” said the Man with the Red Tie. ‘‘It 
seems to me an unfair imposition upon art shows, 
and I feel that it will press very hardly upon all 
classes of art workers.” 

“Tf you want my view of it, I consider it is 
imposed in an entire misconception of both the 
functions of art and the mission of the artist,” 
declared the Young Artist. ‘I cannot follow the 
reasoning which would justify the application of 
such a tax to art exhibitions and I cannot possibly 
see how they can be made to come under the head 
of entertainments.” 

“That is because you do not understand the 
popular view of art,” broke in the Art Critic. 
“You take art seriously, but to the ordinary man 
it appears only as an amusement, a frivolity which 
must be approached in a light and careless spirit. 
The practical person regards it as a useless and 
not particularly reputable luxury, and, as such, a 
legitimate subject for taxation.” 

“Then am I ranked with the other clowns 
as a mere provider of unnecessary amusement ?” 
exclaimed the Young Artist. ‘Is that the position 
I occupy in the world ?” 

‘“‘T fear that a very large section of the public 
takes that view of you,” agreed the Critic. 
‘Clearly, it is the opinion of the Government— 
which presumably represents the feeling of the 
majority—that you are only an entertainer, and 
that if you are taxed out of existence no one will 
be much the worse for your disappearance.” 

“There you have it!” sneered the Man with the 
Red Tie. ‘Art is only a sort of grinning through 
a horse-collar, and if you will grin in these solemn 
times you must pay the penalty for being so un- 
seasonably amusing.” 

“ But I neither want to grin myself nor to make 
other people grin,” protested the Young Artist. 
‘“‘T want to teach them something and to give them 
something to think about. I do take myself and 
my work quite seriously and I claim that I am an 
educator, not a mountebank.” 
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‘So you say,” laughed the Man with the Red Tie; 
“but your fellow-men do not agree with you. 
There is no escape from the position which the 
world thrusts upon you: the more serious you are 
the more people chuckle.” 

“That is the pity of it,” commented the Critic. 
‘‘When an artist talks about the educational value 
of his work or the importance of his mission the 
public either marvel at his conceit or abuse him 
for the impudence of his pretensions. None of 
those practical, business persons, who boast so 
persistently that they forrn the backbone of the 
country, will ever allow him a hearing. They are 
quite confident that they can do perfectly well 
without him.” 

‘But can they do without him ?” demanded the 
Young Artist. ‘Is he not a necessary part of the 
social and industrial machine ?” , 

“Certainly other countries seem to think that 
he is,” returned the Critic ; “it is only here that 
he is laughed at and taxed as a mere purveyor of 
comic interludes. Abroad, pains are taken even 
in war time to protect him and to encourage his 
activity. I know that in one at least of the enemy 
countries the State has taken art under its particular 
care, has subsidised artists, has provided funds to 
enable them to tide over their difficulties, and has 
spent money freely to develop new forms of artistic 
effort. I do not know of any country, except this, 
in which art has been systematically penalised on 
the score of economy or unjustly hampered by 
taxation on the ground that it is a luxury or an 
amusement.” 

‘““We are nothing if not original,” jeered the 
Man with the Red Tie. ‘‘ Anyhow, we seem to be 
quite incapable of understanding what are the 
needs of art, and we always, in dealing with it, 
choose the wrong road and the wrong method, 
if we possibly can.” : 

‘“¢ And what is the price that we shall have to pay 
in the future for our unique attitude?” asked the 
Young Artist. 

“Time alone will show,” replied the Critic ; 
“but I fear it will be a heavy one. I fear that 
nations wiser in their appreciation of the value of 
art and with a juster sense of its importance will 
profit by our stupidity and take from us what by 
right should be ours. They are striving to keep 
it alive ; we with our boasted commonsense and 
our wonderful idea of shrewd business devices are 
doing all we can to kill it. I have few hopes for 
the future ; the outlook is depressing.” 

“Well, we shall deserve all we get,” said the Man 
with the Red Tie. THE Lay Ficure, 
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WATER-COLOUR 


“AT THE WINDOW.” 


A.R.A. 


BY GEORGE HENRY; 


Water-Colours by George Henry, A.R.A. 


OME WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS BY GEORGE HENRY, 
ARCA. 


All the Art world has been familiar with Mr. 
George Henry’s accomplishments in oil since the 
year 1890, when, at Munich, he ruffled Art 
orthodoxy by exhibiting a picture that marked the 
beginning of a new departure in painting. But 
it must not be forgotten that the artist has 
achievements to his credit in the water-colour 
medium—that he was perhaps the first in a school 
to break the conventions in aquarelle, and a timely 
reminder was an exhibition of collected and 
recently executed drawings, finished studies for 
paintings, and original impressions, held a few 
weeks ago at Mr. Alex. Reid’s gallery in Glasgow, 
a gallery long familiar with rare masterpieces in 
Art. And what more 
appropriate centre 
could have been 
selected for such an 
exhibition than the 
city in which the artist 
began his fruitful 
career, and where to- 
day, amongst his early 
contemporaries, 
versant with every stage 
in his development, 
the most sincerely 
appreciative admirers 
of his genius are to 
be found ? 

Neither public ap- 
preciation, nor lack of 
it, can be regarded as 
an infallible criterion 
of enduring quality in 
the work of an artist ; 
the nearest approach 
to incontestable claim 
is surely the reasoned 
judgment of those 
who have themselves 
become masters of the 
art and craft. Sub- 


con- 


jected to this test, 
George Henry’s art 
work is_ indubitably 


endorsed. But apart 
from its technical 
appeal to the culti- 
vated sense of the 
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artist, there are essential qualities in this art, 
particularly of tonal character, which appertain 
especially to the school to which it belongs— 
qualities always appreciated but only little by little 
understood, and pregnant with possibilities in 
a hustling, brain-fagging age. The art of George 
Henry, then, is likely to become increasingly 
interesting, important and influential. 

With all this in mind, it was a rare privilege, 
a tonal exhilaration, to turn from the bustle and tur- 
moil of the big city to the repose and calm of the 
Glasgow gallery, and there to linger over this choice 
composition, that alluring harmony; to forget 
all outside distractions in the seductive charm of 
colour enchantment, indulging the reflection that 
would come unbidden, to what conclusion would 
George Henry have carried expression in the 
delicate medium, with complete concentration, 
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Water-Colours by George Hlenry, A.R.A. 


making excursion into the realm of oil, for experi- 
mental or recreative purposes only? It was an 
idle reflection! Our artist has too big a mind, 
too comprehensive a grasp, to be. bound by the 
limitations and restrictions of any particular 
medium; and as if to emphasise this, there was 
introduced one big picture in oil, side by side with 
the finished water-colour study of the subject, and 
would it be believed—the extreme sensitiveness, 
the rare subtlety, the tender delicacy, belonged 
to the oil? 

Whistler is said to have loitered half a day over 
his mixing-slab in quest of a particular but elusive 
colour. Henry seems to have the most magically 
appealing tints within easy call. There is nothing 
more luminously harmonious in art to-day than 
a finished Henry canvas: it is a tonal messenger, 
sent into a world of drabbiness, fit to dispel the 
doubt and gloom in danger of settling on men’s 
minds, because of the contradiction of most firmly 
established traditions. It would not be too much 
to say that the sparkling purity of the artist’s 
palette is a national as well as an individual asset ; 





“ON THE RIVER BANK” 
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in the days of ancient Greece it would have been 
a dedication to the State. 

No less exhilarating and delightful are the 
water-colours dealing with Japanese life, charac- 
ter, incident, custom, costume, and colour—on 
the promenade, by the lake, at home, and at the 
theatre ; and those which deal with Western sub- 
jects of landscape, sunlight, and figure. The 
actual and potential value of all such as this is 
beyond computation, for choice colour exercises 
an influence on temperament, aye and on charac- 
ter, quite incalculable. Have not French scientists 
demonstrated conclusively that colour cures are 
effectual in cases of temperamental disorder ? 
And if colour has a curative faculty, what a world 
of mitigation must lurk in its charm when it is 
under the control of an artist so richly endowed 
with a sense of its pictorial value? It would 
require no undue flight.of fancy to imagine a 
choice selection of Henry’s water-colours placed 
in a sympathetically decorated breakfast-room 
and creating an atmosphere, an environment 
that would induce imperturbable good humour, 
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Water-Colours by George Henry, A.R.A. 


stimulate the finer qualities of heart and mind, and 
temper the whole course of domestic and business 
life of those affected. Of all extraneous influences 
colour is indeed, perhaps, the most potent ; this is 
becoming acknowledged freely in every direction, 
and to-day, when every humanising influence is 
essential in counteracting the world lapse to a 
spirit of barbarism, such acknowledgment is 
incalculably opportune. 

It would be interesting, perhaps important, to 
trace the genesis and evolution of this seductive 
colour sense in the case of our artist, but a brief 
magazine article is hardly the medium for a 
speculation in psychology. Henry is an instinctive 
colourist, and he has carried the study of colour 
problems to an extreme extent. His advent in art 
synchronised with a period ripe for revolt against 
worn-out conventions, and he was strong enough 
to become a leader. The history 
of the great movement to which 
he belongs is comparatively well 
known, and so also are outstanding 
points in the artist’s career, but a 
brief repetition of them will not 
be out of place. 

He was born in the classic 
county of Ayr, and received his 
early art training at Glasgow. He 
was amongst the first associates in . 
the movement that focussed the 
attention of the art world on the 
city during the two closing 
decades of the last century. He 
was elected Associate of the Royal 
Scottish Academy in 1892, 
sojourned in Japan in 1893-4, 
attained to full membership of 
the Scottish Academy in 1902, 
and was elected an Associate of 
the Royal Academy in 1907. 
These are incidental happenings 
in a career of uninterrupted 
advancement and achievement. 

But unquestionably the visit to 
Japan is the strongest link in the 
chain of circumstance: it helped 
to cultivate and develop an acute 
colour sense, a supreme decorative 
quality which was conspicuous 
even in the early work of the 
artist ; and with intellectual force 
unquestioned, he has, more _per- 
haps than any other artist, inspired 
such sense, such faculty in the 
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‘* AUTUMN SUNSHINE” 


work of Bie | without which modern Scottish 
painting would completely lack its characteristic 
virility. Is there a school, and has there been 
an art movement which has been productive, of 
a contemporary quartette of colourists comparable 
with Crawhall, Hornel, Henry, and Melville? 
And in various respects Henry is the most subtle 
colourist of the group. He attacks, he over- 
comes colour problems with consummate skill 
and with apparent ease. There is a magical 
suffusion in his harmonies, extraordinary delicacy 
in his tones; there are daring yet unquestionably 
successful bright patches in his details, with keen, 
constant, clever appreciation of the decorative 
value of black; and association with a Henry 
harmony is perhaps only equalled in delight by the 
sensation that comes with the faultless rendering 
of a seductive musical symphony. 


BY GEORGE HENRY, A.R.A. 
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The Promenade, Tokyo, in conception, scale, 
composition, technique and harmony, is surely 
the highest expression in the gentle art of water- 
colour drawing. Mark the unrivalled sensitive- 
ness in the green and pink in parasol and kimono, 
the depth of tenderness in the distance blue, and 
the invigoration in that note of red in the cock’s 
comb, a spot of incalculable value. This drawing 
should have found a place in a public collection ; 
it is too valuable an asset in the humanising 
process that lies ahead to be buried in the 
seclusion of a private collection. 

The versatility of this modern artist is exempli- 
fied in Az the Window, as also George Henry’s 
supreme mastery over colour. In an excess of 
reticence, in an all but monochromatic mood, the 
only departure from sensitive grey tones being the 
introduction of black in the sash and hat-band 
and the touch of green visible through the open 
casement, the artist has produced a scheme of 
rare decorative charm. This refined drawing was 
executed quite a decade ago, before Dame Fashion 
began to disconcert artists by extreme attenuation 
of skirts, and it is an incontestable demonstration 
of the decorative charm of grey. 

The other drawings reproduced suffer as much 
from the absence of colour as the reported speech 
of the orator does from the lack of accent, but in 
subject, composition, and unerring draughtsman- 
ship they are conspicuously interesting. In treat- 
ment, A Japanese Lady is a fine study. The 
drapery of the figure is projected against a back- 
ground of identical tone, a favourite device of the 
artist’s, yet the differentiation is complete, while 
the charmingly drawn head and coiffure, the 
beautiful red in waist-band, with faintest reflection 
of this in the fan, are all elements of charm in a 
delightful drawing. Ox the River Bank is rich 
in atmospheric feeling ; AZayfarr is charged with 
interest and restfulness in tonality ; and Za Cocffeuse 
with a measure of extreme delicacy ; while Autumn 
Sunshine veritably scintillates with light. In Za 
Chiméere, as in the large oil for which it was the 
finished study, the arresting colour scheme, the 
striking pose, the well-drawn furniture, the carefully 
studied carelessness of background, are features in 
one of the recent masterpieces of the artist. 

Much has been written on the ‘“ Glasgow 
School of Painters,” authoritative and otherwise, 
and much no doubt remains to be written. 
The initial step in the movement may yet be 
assigned to a holiday trip and a month’s study 
at Paris, undertaken by R. W. Allan in the year 
1875; but this is controversial matter, and should 
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be eschewed in the closing sentences of a magazine 
article. It is too early to pronounce dogmatically 
on the exact position of each member in this 
interesting ‘‘School”; when, however, the future 
historian, free from contemporary bias and favour, 
assigns respective places, George Henry, by reason 
of great achievement and profound influence 
exerted on art, will surely occupy a niche of 


undisputed distinction. 
J: TASEGR? 


By the will of the late Mr. Henry James his 
portrait by Sargent reverts to the National Portrait 
Gallery. In Chelsea a movement is afoot to place 
a replica of the bust of the novelist by Mr. F. 
Derwent Wood, A.R.A., in the public library to 
commemorate Mr. James’s sympathy with Great 
Britain in its ordeal, and his choice of Chelsea 
with its literary and artistic traditions as his place 
of residence. 
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*“GULLI” (1914) 


Or the earlier work of Anders Zorn as an etcher 
numerous examples have appeared in these pages 
or in our Special Numbers from time to time, and 
now by the courtesy of Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi 
and Obach we are privileged to reproduce a few 
further examples which the eminent Swedish artist 
has produced within the last ten years. The nine 
plates of which reproductions are here given have 
been selected from a collection recently exhibited 
at Messrs. Colnaghi and Obach’s galleries in New 
Bond Street—a collection embracing the majority 
of the plates which have issued from the artist’s 
hands during the period named, only one of them 
—a portrait of Betty Nansen, the famous Danish 
actress—being dated anterior to 1906. The entire 


BY ANDERS ZORN 


series as there presented was of exceptional interest, 
both on account of the variety of subject-matter 
dealt with, and especially as showing that with the 
lapse of years (it is now more than thirty years 
since Zorn made his first experiments as an etcher 
in England under his fellow-countryman Axel 
Haig) there is no abatement of those intrinsic 
qualities which have made the artist’s proofs so 
eagerly sought after by collectors. ‘The portraits 
in common with the interesting and sympathetic 
studies of Swedish peasant types are remarkable for 
the power of characterisation which they disclose, 
while in those open-air studies in which the nude 
model is the principal motif the artist’s rare gift of 
rendering the human form is proclaimed. 
81 
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“THE CROWN PRINCESS-MARGARET OF 
SWEDEN” (1914). 


“VALKULLA” (1912) 
BY ANDERS ZORN 
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SELF-PORTRAIT (1916) 
BY ANDERS ZORN 
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Miniatures in the Pierpont Morgan Collection 


INIATURES Ss Neer ri oer UT 

PONT. MORGAN SIGOLCLEC- 

TION.*—IV. A PORTRAIT 
OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Two or three years before his death, Mr. Morgan 
was able, by great good fortune, to secure a little 
group of miniatures which had been in the col- 
lection of James H. Leigh Hunt, and had never 
passed away from the family. They eventually 
belonged to Mrs. Cheltnam, the youngest daughter 
and last surviving child of Leigh Hunt; she died 
at an advanced age—nearly ninety—breaking a 
most interesting link with the past and closing 
a brave struggle in the face of adversity. Mrs. 
Cheltnam’s maiden names were Jacintha Shelley 
Leigh Hunt Hunt, and the second name recalls 
her father’s friendship with Shelley, whose epitaph 
he wrote, at the request of Byron, on the poet’s 
tomb in the Protestant cemetery at Rome. She 
had married a Mr. Cheltnam, a draughtsman, who 
in later years had very much misfortune, and on his 
death at the age of eighty-nine some friends who 
were interested in her were able to obtain for her 
a small Civil List pension. 

The portraits were all hitherto unknown. They 
included miniatures of Leigh Hunt himself, of 
Thackeray, and of Washington Irving. It is the 
last-named one to which we refer to-day. The 
miniature, according to Mrs. Cheltnam’s statement, 
was painted in Paris, and in the early 1820's. 
It is therefore, in all probability, the missing work 
by Foy, which was painted of Washington Irving 
in 1824, and to which his nephew, Pierre, refers 
in the standard life, but which, from the time of 
Washington Irving’s death, was entirely lost sight of. 

Irving had but recently come over to Europe. 
His ‘‘ Knickerbocker History of New York” was 
out in 1809. When he reached England, he met 
Mrs. Siddons, and alludes to her tragic art. In the 
theatre one night he heard of the death of Nelson. 
He was occupying a position in the firm of P. & E. 
Irving, and in possession of comparatively ample 
means, but in 1818 the firm went into bankruptcy. 

Irving lost a great deal of money, but refusing 
with disdain a well-paid position as a secretary of 
the Navy which was offered him, determined to 
interest himself in literature to a greater extent 
than before, and to pass some further time in 
England and on the Continent. He refers to 
meeting Leslie and Newton in 1818, both of whom 





* The three preceding articles in this series appeared in 
our issues for November and December 1914 and October 
Ig15 respectively. 
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painted his portrait, and to residing in Canonbury, 
and a little while afterwards he is heard of in 
Dresden and in Paris, and Pierre tells us that in 
the former place his portrait was painted by Vogel, 
and in the latter by Wm. Foy and Sieurac. _It was 
the time of some of his best accomplishments ; the 
‘“‘Sketchbook,” the “Tales of a Traveller,” and 
“ Bracebridge Hall” all belong to this period, the 
books on Granada and the Alhambra coming later. 

The portrait does not bear any great resemblance 
to the characteristic work of Sieurac, of whom we 
do not know very much save that he was born 
in Spain in 1780 and died near Toulouse in 1832. 
He was a pupil of Augustin, and especially interest- 
ing to English people as having painted portraits 
of Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron, both of whom 
went to see him in the South of France. 

Foy, however, to whom we are disposed to 
attribute the miniature, is a still more perplexing 
figure, and the facts that we know concerning 
him are exceedingly scanty. We do know that he 
was in Paris in 1824, and that he was there for a 
couple of years. He first of all appears in England 
in 1829, taking up his abode at 28 Clarges Street, 
and exhibiting three pictures at the Royal Academy. 
He followed it by one more in the following year, 
and then he moved to 27 Howland Street, and 
exhibited several portraits at the Academy, including 
those of the Bishop of Derry (Richard Ponsonby) 
and his wife, Mrs. Devonshire, and Miss Hart. 
In 1835 he went back again to Clarges Street, 
and exhibited in that year, in 1838, and in 1839. 
He is then declared to have returned to Paris, and 
to have died shortly afterwards. 

An engraving of Washington Irving, after a 
portrait by Sieurac, is known, and although the 
miniature in question has some resemblance to it, 
it is clearly not the original from which the en- 
graving was taken. Sieurac may of course have 
painted a second portrait of Irving, but inasmuch 
as we know for certain that this picture was painted 
in Paris, and in the early 1820’s, and we also know 
that Foy did paint a miniature of Washington 
Irving in Paris in 1824, and Pierre Irving saw it, 
we think there is little doubt that the miniature we 
are here concerned with is the one which has been 
lost ever since Irving’s time, and has been safely pre- 
served in the possession of the Leigh Hunt family, 
who regarded it as one of their greatest treasures. 

On another occasion we hope to make reference 
to the two other portraits acquired at the same time 
by Mr. Morgan, both of them works of remarkable 
importance from a historical point of view. 

GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON. 





PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 
FROM A MINIATURE IN THE PIERPONT MORGAN 
COLLECTION, AND FORMERLY IN THE POS- 
SESSION OF LEIGH HUNT. ATTRIBUTED TO 
WILLIAM FOY. 
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Line Drawings of Charles E. Brock, R.1. 


Pee LINE: DRAWINGS OF 
SaAkRLES FE, BROCK, RI. 


Ir is a curious feature of book illustration 
as ordained by publishers at the present time that 
the classic works of fiction can be divided into two 
categories—those which anyone may illustrate, 
and those which are the guarded preserve of the 
privileged few. The explanation is quite simple. 
There are certain books which have established so 
permanent and indefeasible a claim upon the 
public that a new edition of any of them is almost 
certain to sell, if not immediately, at all events in 
time. These are the volumes—“ Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Grimm’s Tales,” ‘‘The Arabian Nights” may 
be cited as obvious examples—which the book- 
seller groups conveniently upon a shelf labelled 
* Juveniles.” A new public arises for 
them not merely with every generation 
but with every half or quarter generation 
—almost annually, indeed. The demand 
in consequence never ceases, though 
it may fluctuate, and with yet one more 
edition, though it be but indifferently , 
illustrated, the publisher has always an 
excellent chance of “getting home,” if 
not of scoring a positive success. 

On the other hand there are classic 
works—and one is thinking, naturally, 
of English classics more particularly— 
the illustration of which seems resolutely 
denied to all but a favoured few. These 
are books which are bought to be read, 
and the standard which the would-be 
illustrator of them must satisfy is not 
only more exacting but different. There 
is no question here of the author 
being a mere excuse for the illustrator. 
Thackeray, Dickens, Scott, Jane Austen 
furnish few pretexts to irresponsible 
artists for a display of private cleverness. 
Qualities are required which do not lie 
within every artist’s scope. Perception 
and a power of sympathetic imagination 
are not enough; there must be loyalty 
too—a faithful adherence to the spirit 
as well as the letter of the author’s text, 
and a willingness to submit to the 
restraint which that discipline imposes. 
Knowledge and experience not only of 
the technicalities of the illustrator’s craft, 
but of men and things, are needed 
(it goes without saying) also. 

There has arisen, however, in recent 





‘S THREE GREAT SCHOLARS.”’ 


years, a school of English illustrators well equipped 
to fulfil these requirements. Caldecott, of course, 
is their father, and very visible is his impress upon 
them. But even without the stimulating example 
of so wholly admirable a parent, one fancies the 
peculiarly English quality of the great Victorian 
authors must inevitably have secured from modern 
artists an adequate interpretation. That the in- 
spiration of stuff so native should elicit no response 
is unthinkable. 

Of several names which will occur to the reader 
as representative of modern English illustrators, it 
is quite certain that one of the foremost will be 
that of Mr. Charles E. Brock, an artist who has 
deservedly enjoyed a full share of opportunities 
to show his mettle. Mr. Brock’s activities as an 
illustrator extend now over more than a quarter 


ILLUSTRATION TO ‘‘GULLIVER’S 
BY C. E. BROCK, R.I. 
(By permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Lit.) 
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Line Drawings of Charles E. Brock, RI. 


of a century, for his first drawings were published 
in 1890, when he was twenty years old, and not 
a year has passed since without an abundant 
output from his facile pen. One says pen ad- 
visedly, for though Mr. Brock became a member 
of the Royal Institute in 1909, and many of his 
book illustrations have been in colour, his repu- 
tation rests principally and securely upon his 
admirable work in line. 

His first work of importance was a long series 
of pen drawings for the humorous poems of 
Thomas Hood. ‘These were published in 1893 
by Messrs. Macmillan, who also issued, in the 
following year, over a hundred illustrations by 
the artist to ‘“ Gulliver’s Travels.” One of the 
latter is reproduced here, and furnishes interesting 
evidence not only of the high level of accom- 
plishment which Mr. Brock attained in 
the earliest days of his career, but of the 
even, steady keel upon which that career 
has ever since been steered. 

Few illustrators have experimented less 
in public than Mr. Brock, and though 
his technique has developed, naturally, 
with the passage of time, and of late years 
the ease and freedom of maturity have 
become increasingly apparent, in 1916 it 
remains, in essentials, what it was more 
than twenty years ago. These essentials 
are sound draughtsmanship and _ the 
thoroughness which comes of knowledge 
and capacity. Mr. Brock neither shirks 
nor glosses: he has no need of the ex- 
pedients to which men less able are some- 
times tempted to resort. This accounts 
largely for the consistency of his work. 
As arule the contrast between works of 
the same hand which are separated by 
only a ten years’ interval is startling 
enough. But no shock awaits the reader 
who compares the illustration to ‘‘ Gul- 
liver’s Travels” just mentioned, or that 
to “The Prairie” dated 1897, with so 
recent an example of the artist’s work as 
the sketch entitled “ Poetry and Prose.” 
The process here is reversed, and surprise 
is only created by the width of the 
interval between dates. 

There is something very English about 
Mr. Brock’s illustrations—a fresh vigour 
and robustness which is never strained, 
a frankness and candour in characterisa- 
tion too forceful and direct ever to be sly, 
and a tolerant good humour which, if, it 
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does not rise to satire, is equally incapable of 
malice. There is also to be noted a serious respect 
for the detail of his subject which is of a piece 
with that thoroughness of method which his 
mastery of the pen permits. It is natural that 
with such qualities as these an illustrator should 
find a congenial field in the great English novelists. 

How truly Mr. Brock has found his mééer in 
the Victorian classics, and how completely he has 
been absorbed by the latter, the long tale of books 
which he has illustrated clearly shows. Jane. 
Austen was an author early entrusted to his care, 
and at one time or another he has illustrated all 
her novels. ‘‘ Westward Ho!” was another early 


commission, followed in succeeding years by 
Lake,” and 
Whyte Melville and 


‘‘Tvanhoe,” ‘‘The Lady of the 
“The Vicar of Wakefield.” 
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ILLUSTRATION TO FENIMORE COOPER’S ‘‘THE PRAIRIE,” 


BY C. E. BROCK, R.I. 


(By permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co, Ltd.) 
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“POETRY AND PROSE.” 
DRAWING FOR “ODD VOLUMES” 
BY CHARLES £. BROCK, R.I. 
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Line Drawings of Charles E. Brock, RI. 


Charles Lamb are authors next upon his list, and 
then come Dickens, Thackeray (whose complete 
works he illustrated for Messrs. Dent), Mrs. Gaskell 
and Miss Mitford. American authors intervene, 
but their books are those which deal with English 
life—‘‘ Bracebridge Hall” (of course) and the 
Penelope books of Kate Douglas Wiggin. George 
Eliot’s novels then figure, and “‘ Lorna Doone” 
is inevitably included. 

These are but a few excerpts from the astonish- 
ing record of Mr. Brock’s industry. To give a 
full list of his activities would require far more 
space than is available here, and even a bare 
recital of book titles, long as that might be, would 
convey a quite inadequate impression. The 
present writer has had the curiosity to make a 
rough estimate of book illustrations alone pro- 
duced by Mr. Brock over a period of twenty 
years, and finds that he has produced in that 
time well over two thousand. This might satisfy 
the most industrious ; but the total takes no 
account of the artist’s frequent work for ‘‘ Punch,” 
“The Graphic,” and magazines galore. 

Certain very English qualities in Mr. Brock’s 


work have already been suggested ; to them must ~ 
be added a closeness of application, and a steady 
pertinacity of effort, remarkable in themselves and 
doubly so when the high standard of excellence 
which the artist maintains is considered. - It may 
be trite to speak of Mr. Brock “pursuing the 
even tenor of his way,” but one can think of no 
phrase which more precisely sums him up. For 
though an exacting and fastidious critic might find 
it difficult to single out individual drawings of pre- 
eminent merit which showed the artist ‘at his 
best,” quite certainly he would find it impossible 
to point, even amidst so prolific an output, to 
any bad work. 

The fact is that Mr. Brock has no “best ” or 
“worst.” He is always himself, and there is no 
trace of affectation in either his method or inten- 
tion. Lacking bias or pretence he has been able 
to steep himself in English traditions, and to 
reflect those traditions with sincerity in his work. 
If to be, in the true and comprehensive ‘sense of 
the phrase, a representative English illustrator is 
an honourable title, Mr. Charles Brock has certainly 
earned that dignity. A. E. JOHNSON. 
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FROM AN UNPUBLISHED DRAWING BY C. E, BROCK, R.I, 
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‘*MR. HARDHEART.” 
DRAWING BY CHARLES E. BROCK, R.I. 
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“THE YOUNG POACHER.” 
CHARLES E. BROCK, Rl. 
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STUDY FOR A DECORATION “THE EVENING HOURS.” 
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STUD Or FIGURES,TO. FILL A 
SPANDRIL. BY HERBERT DRAPER. 





STUDY OF FIGURE TO /FILUC AA 
SPANDRIL. BY HERBERT DRAPER. 








STUDY FOR A BATHER. 
BY HERBERT DRAPER. 





STUDY FOR A FIGURE IN “ULYSSES AND 
TEESSIRENS S32 5Y SHER BERS DRAPER: 


STUDY FOR AN ELF. 
BY HERBERT DRAPER. 








STUDY FOR FIGURE IN A CEILING 
PAINTING. BY HERBERT DRAPER. 
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s2UDIO-TADEK: 
(From Our Own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—Mr. William Cleverly Alexander, 
whose death occurred in the latter half of 

April, will be remembered in the history 

of nineteenth-century painting for his 

early appreciation of Whistler. His name will go 
down with the 
child-portrait which 
a consensus of 
opinion has estab- 
lished asthe greatest 
of Whistler’s works. 
For the masterpiece 
Miss Alexander is 
said to have given 
seventy sittings. 
“Puir lassie! puir 
lassie!” exclaimed 
Carlyle meeting 
her on the doorstep 
of the studio. 
Whistler was com- 
missioned to paint 
all the members 
of the Alexander 


family, but the 
series did not 
develop beyond the 


picture in question 
and a half-finished 
work of an elder 
daughter. He made 
designs in pastel for 
dresses forthe ladies 


The death of Mabel Beardsley (Mrs. Bealby- 
Wnight), sister of Aubrey Beardsley, was announced 
early in May. Her health had been a matter of 
the gravest anxiety to her friends for years. She 
was the author of some delicate papers on subjects 
relating to art and philosophy, and before marriage 
was well known on the stage. Without a marked 
gift with the pencil, she possessed in many ways 
the natural genius 
and original tem- 
perament shown by 
her brother. She 
was perhaps his 
only real confidant, 
and was certainly 
his truest friend. 


We regret also 
to record the death 
from wounds while 
on active service 
in France of Lieut. 
Luke Taylor, a 
Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Painter- 
Etchers and In- 
structor in Etching 
and Mezzotint at 
the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts, 
Southampton Row. 
Mr. ‘Taylor, 
was born in 1876, 
studied at the Royal 
College of Art ; an 


who 





of the family. The 
deceased always 
gave his friends to 
understand that his 
loan of the Afss 
Alexander to the 
nation would by his 


etcher of large pic- 
torial vision and an 
admirable  crafts- 
man, his death is a 
serious loss to the 
Painter-Etchers’ 
Society, who only 
a few weeks before 








will become a. per- 
manent gift. It is 
said that he once 
refused an offer of | 
440,000 forit. A 
great frequenter of picture exhibitions, Mr. Alex- 
ander somewhat withdrew his patronage from 
modern art in ‘his later years, but the - few 
artists who then had dealings with him appreciated 
the high generosity with which he would arrange 
terms. 


ENRICHMENTS. 
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had to mourn the 
loss of Mr. Niels 
Lund, Mr. Taylor’s 
locum-tenens at 
the Central School. 
To the Society’s president, Sir Frank Short, the 
war has brought a cruel personal bereavement, his 
only son having died from heart disease brought 
about by exposure while on service at the Front 
after he had recovered from wounds. 


MEMORIAL TABLET IN BRONZE WITH SILVER AND ENAMEL 
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Studio-Talk 


The military portrait in modern times stands in 
a class by itself. It is generally commissioned by 
families whose ancestors have been in the services 
and who are more familiar with traditional por- 
traiture than with the departures which have been 
made in the art by the most modern schools. 
Military men, too, are quicker to appreciate grasp 
of character in a portrait than any other quality, 
and they know when an artist has understood all 
that there is both of tradition and character in the 
English “military bearing.” It may almost be 
said that the army has its own painter in Mr. 
St. Helier Lander, whose portrait of Sir William 
Robertson, now on view at the Royal Academy, 
we reproduce, together with another very charac- 
teristic specimen of his art. Since soldiers have 
been called so much from home it has sometimes 
happened that attempts to commission portraits 
from their favourite painter have come in at the 
rate of six a week. Besides General Sir William 
Robertson, distinguished sitters have been Field 
Marshal Lord French, General Sir Douglas Haig, 
General Sir Philip Chetwode, and 
Colonel Stanley Barry. 


Mr. Lander studied at Julian’s 
in Paris, under Bouguereau and 
Fleury, and at the Royal Academy 
School, which he left in 1893. For 
a while he painted at St. Helier’s, 
Jersey. He came to London in 
1905 and has been a regular 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy. 
He is a member of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Oil Colours, 
an exhibitor with the International 
Society, the National Portrait 
Society, the Royal Society of Por- 
trait Painters, and the Modern 
Portrait Society, to which he holds 
the office of honorary treasurer. 
He exhibits regularly at the Salon, 
receiving Honourable Mention. 


An excellent example of metal 
work applied to commemorative 
purposes is the memorial tablet 
illustrated on page 111, which was 
designed and executed by mem- 
bers of the Artificers’ Guild of 
Maddox Street. The tablet is 
erected in St. Luke’s Church, 
Liverpool, of which Archdeacon 
Madden, the father of the brave 
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young officer whose noble death is recorded, was 
Vicar for many years. Mr. Joseph Armitage’s 
memorial cross and other carved work (pp. 117-118) 
are good examples of modern craftsmanship in 
another material. 


We referred in our last number to the exhibition 
of the International Society at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and now give reproductions of two por- 
traits by Mr. Strang and Mr. Lavery respectively, 
from this display. Mr. Nicholson’s wonderful 
still-life painting, 7ze Hundred Jugs, which we had 
hoped to include with these, cannot appear till 
later. 


Military portraiture was a conspicuous feature 
of the annual exhibition of the Royal Society of 
Portrait Painters recently held at the Grafton 
Galleries, where, besides Mr. Lander, works of 
this character were shown by Mr. George Har- 
court, Lance-Corporal G. J. Coates, Mr. John 
Longstaff, Mr. R. G. Eves, Miss Flora Lion, 


CAPT. DAVIDSON OF THE SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS 
BY J. ST. HELIER LANDER 


“GENERAL SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON.” 
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o CYNE APS SING? FARLOW ” 
Spring Exhibition 1916 ) BY WILLIAM STRANG, A.R.A. 


(Internationral Society's 





“THE LADY URSULA GROSVENOR” ffeil 
BY JOHN LAVERY, A.R.A. : : 


Studio-Talk 


Mr. William Logsdail, Mr. Herbert Olivier, Mr. 
Herbert Draper, Mr. Harold Speed, Mr. Frank O. 
Salisbury, Mr. Hugh Riviere. Amongst the general 
body of exhibits various portrait-painters of note 
were represented by characteristic examples, not- 
able items being Mr. Lavery’s S7x Edward Carson, 
M.P., John Redmond, Esq., M.P., and Miss Eliza- 
beth Asquith; Mr. J. J. Shannon’s Ass Lily Elsie, 
Mr. Fiddes Watt’s Rev. Dr. Taylor, Mr. Richard 
Jack’s Poems, Mr. James Quinn’s Portrait of Self, 
Mr. Melton Fisher’s sketch of Colonel Guy Baring’s 
little son Esmond, and some portrait-sketches by 
Mr. T. B. Kennington. But the chief attraction 


of this exhibition was the display of a collection of 
portrait-drawings in charcoal by Mr. J. S. Sargent, 
exhibited here in aid of the Arts Fund. With but 
few exceptions—one of them being the George 
portrait-drawings 


Meredith dated 1896 —these 
belong to recent years, a 
masterly study of Zan 
Spencer, K.G., being pro- 
bably the latest, as it bears 
the date 1916. The col- 
lection was of absorbing 
interest as revealing the 
master-hand at work in a 
medium which lends itself 
to spontaneity of expres- 
sion. 





The fifty-fifth exhibition 
of the New English Art 
Club, now drawing to a 
Close at the -R:B.A. 
Galleries in Suffolk Street, 
derives its chief interest 
from Mr. William Orpen’s 
large canvas entitled ude 
Pattern — Holy Well, 
Lreland, a work which, if 
rather distracting as a 
pattern, nevertheless con- 
tains some fascinating 
passages of colour and 
remarkably fine if uncon- 
ventional drawing of the 
nude. On the opposite 
wall hangs his other con- 
tribution, 4 Jan from 
the Arran Islands. We 
seem to remember seeing 
this Arran _ islander 
before in a different guise 
and in association with 
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another and larger island, but however that may be 
—and it is not a matter of much importance—the 
painting is wonderfully effective. To Mr. Lucien 
Pissarro, Mr. David Muirhead, Mr. C. J. Holmes, 
and Mr. Collins Baker respectively, the display 
owes its chief significance so far as pure landscape 
is concerned, and the last-named artist is especially 
impressive in his Barmouth Lstuary. The prin- 
cipal contributions to portraiture emanate from 
Mr. Augustus John, whose G. &. 5S. (initials which 
of course do not require to be deciphered) does 
the artist more credit than either his Laughing 
Artilleryman or Mr. H. A. Barker, “ The Bone- 
setter” ; Mr. Ambrose McEvoy, whose Zyda and 
Mrs. Martin White of Balruddery are both very 
agreeable; Mr. Francis Dodd (d/rs. Lucas), Mr. 
W. Rothenstein, whose Lyrnest Debenham, Esq., 
is well characterised ; and Mr. David Muirhead 
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CARVED FRONT OF ALTAR IN LAMBROOK SCHOOL CHAPEL, ASCOT 


CURTIS GREEN, F.R.I.B.A.,. AND JOSEPH ARMITAGE, 
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COMMUNION RAIL PANELS, ALL SAINTS, NEWTOWN LINFORD 
(PART OF SCHEME OF WOODWORK IN MEMORY OF LADY JANE GREY) 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY JOSEPH ARMITAGE 
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(Mrs. Reginald Arkell), who is also seen to ad- 
vantage in two attractive figure-subjects, Study of 
a Girl at a Window and Girl at a Mirror. 
Mr. Wilson Steer’s marine studies, Zhe Return 
of the fishing Fleet and Harwich, are scarcely 
so interesting as his work usually is, although 
they show a very subtle 
appreciation of atmospheric 
conditions. Reminiscences 
of athe Ale CEUOt 
numerous, the most notable 
perhaps being Mr. Nevin- 
son’s painting Ox the Road 
to. Vpres, angewurcie4a 
rectangular mode of treat- 
ment is used with dramatic 
effect. The Black and 
White room, always worthy 
of study at these exhibi- 
tions, is on this occasion 
kept well up to the average 
by the contributions of Mr. 
Muirhead Bone, Mr. Francis 
Dodd, Mr. Augustus John, 
Mr. (Coo Salolmescor Mr. 
Maresco Pearce, Mr. G. W. 
Lambert, Mr. Sydney Lee, 
and others. 


war 





At the Leicester Galleries 
one room last month was 
occupied by a collection of 
fifty sketches in colour by 
the late Mr. Douglas 
Almond, R.I., labelled Arit- 
tany in War Time, but as 
our readers will doubtless 
remember the interesting 
article which Mrs. Almond 





MEMORIAL CROSS OF ENGLISH OAK 
ERECTED IN HOPESAY CHURCHYARD. 


column of descriptive writing are his drawings of 

Ypres, reduced to an “abomination of desolation ” 

by the fire of great guns. The third room at 

these galleries contained a large collection of 

portrait-drawings by Mr. W. Rothenstein, inter- 

esting alike on account of the sitters and as essays 
in characterisation. 


Mr. Charles Shannon has 
worked in several mediums. 
With wood engraving and 
lithography he has won many 
successes. He has painted 
many portraits, which, by 
reason of their fine quality 
of design and colour, their 
sense of style, and also 
sympathy with the character 
of the sitters, have gained 
him a well-merited reputa- 
tion. They will still con- 
tinue to do so, judging by 
the remarkable success of 
those shown this year at 
the exhibitions of the Royal — 
Academy and the Inter- 
national Society. But 
excellent as these all are, 
Mr. Shannon has shown that 
his greatest artistic gifts 
are displayed in some of his 
imaginative paintings. That 
class of work which contains 
4 great qualities of painting, 
namely magnificent pictorial 
conception, beauty of design 
and colour, and fine crafts- 
manship, is more often 
associated with the art of 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 


contributed to our pages last 
September, and which was 
illustrated by reproductions in colour of several of 
these sketches by her talented husband, comment 
is unnecessary. In another room a series of sixty- 
odd_ water-colours by Quartermaster-Sergeant- 
Instructor E. Handley-Read of Zhe Aritish Firing 
Line impressively reminded one of the cataclysmic 
character of the struggle on the western battle- 
front. Mr. Handley-Read is an able landscape 
artist, and in these sketches he has concerned 
himself almost wholly with landscape effects ; the 
human element is rarely in evidence, and it is the 
scene and results of the strife, and not the strife 
itself, that he depicts. More eloquent than a 
118 


JOSEPH ARMITAGE 


Venice when it was at its 
zenith—the time when the 
idylls of Giorgione and Titian were created. This 
is the category in which Mr. Shannon’s picture 
flermes and the Infant Bacchus must be placed. 
Certainly his powers have never been better illus- 
trated than in this noble work. He has treated 
the whole subject as a splendid decorative panel, 
and its decorative qualities are not gained by 
any sacrifice of life or movement. The whole 
conception is carried out with unity of design 
and harmony of colour. Few if any other artists 
to-day could work out so complete, so rhythmical 
a design for a tondo like this, and the colour 
too is admirably suited to its subject. 





“ HERMES AND THE INFANT BACCHUS.” 
FROM TP ills OIL PAINTING BY 
(In the collection of Mrs, Frank Gibson). CHARLES SHANNON ABR AS 
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DINBURGH.—In reviewing the ninetieth 
Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
one is led intuitively to comparison with 
the past. Since Sir James Guthrie was 

elected to the Presidential Chair it has been the 
practice to devote a considerable proportion of the 
wall-space to specially invited work indicative of 
the means of art expression employed by English 
and more particularly by Continental workers. 
There can be no doubt that the object of this 
movement was a correct one ; it tended to develop 
thought, to a broader and more comprehensive 
outlook on Nature and a fuller knowledge of the 
methods by which she could be interpreted. This 
year, however, war conditions have limited the 
area of choice, and the oil-paintings, with half a 
dozen exceptions, are by British workers. Lucien 
Simon’s Wrack Burners one would not willingly 
miss, otherwise the foreign work is quite unimpor- 
tant. Of the English work Mr. Sargent’s portrait 
of the Librarian of Cambridge University would 
convey distinction to any exhibition; there is 
Mr. Richard Jack’s powerfully expressive Homeless ; 
Mr. Clausen’s Rexatssance;.Mr. Ambrose McEvoy’s 
Virginia Graham; a couple of brilliantly painted 
portraits by Mr. Orpen; a charming pastoral by 
Mr. Sims; and the intensely interesting Pavillon 
ad’ Armide by Mrs. Laura Knight, whose art is 
represented by this and ten water-colours that are 
a striking testimony of her interpretative skill in 
dealing with widely different subjects. 


The Scottish work, the exhibition of which is 
the chief function of the Academy, not only 
maintains the excellent traditions of the past but 
is remarkably free from any taint of insincerity 
or sensationalism, without being conventional or 
insipid. Pure portraiture, though not bulking 
largely, is good in quality; figure-subjects and 
genre occupy a strong position, and there are a 
number of excellent landscapes—always a feature 
of Scottish exhibitions. The President, Sir James 
Guthrie, sends three portraits, of which the 
principal is that of the Earl of Moray garbed as a 
country gentleman, simple yet forceful, reticent 
and sincere. Mr. E. A. Walton’s only contribution 
in this domain is his portrait of Dr. Inglis Clark, 
a well-known Scottish scientist. Mr. Fiddes Watt 
is not at his high-water mark in either of his three 
portraits: the best is his Lord Dundas, in which 
the justiciary robes are well painted. Mr. James 
Paterson’s versatility is shown in the portrait ofa 
lady in blue dress, and other portraiture of note 
is Mr. Lintott’s self-portrait ; Mr. Greiffenhagen’s 
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portrait of his colleague, Mr. Newbery, very able, 
but a little too revealing ; Mr. David Alison’s refined. 
portrait of a lady, and a strikingly capable one of 
Brigadier-General Kays. 


Some of the figure-work and genre is associated 
with the war. Mr. G. Ogilvy Reid’s large canvas. 
depicting mud-soiled Belgian soldiers returning 
at dawn from a night in the trenches is excellent 
in spirit and composition, but would gain in force- 
fulness were more variety of type expressed in the 
soldier figures. Mr. Lavery’s London Hospital 
interior, which was so popular at the Royal 
Academy last year, has been as great an attraction 
in Edinburgh, and Mr. Charles H. Mackie shows. 
very vividly the scene of murder and rapine at 
the burning of Aerschot. Mr. Robert McGregor’s 
War Baby has on the surface at least a more 
joyous note than usually characterises his work. 
The undertone of sadness however is present. No: 
Scottish painter excels Mr. McGregor in his draw- 
ing of the figure ; every line has its expression and 
repeats are rare. This picture will rank with his 
finest work. It is a far cry from these present- 
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day war subjects to the legendary fights of mythical 
times, and Mr. John Duncan realises this in his 
Valkyries, and means the beholder also to realise 
it, by his manner of treatment representing a small 
troop of these warriors each coursing with a dead 
hero to Valhalla, as a purely decorative subject 
with no relation to actuality. 


Mr. Robert Burns’s By Candlelight is a strongly 
accentuated realisation of the effect of artificial 
light on the figure of a lady standing by a piano, 
rose pink with blue shadows, and Mr. Robert 
Hope’s A Queen of Pageant is effective not only 
in the arrangement of the figures but in the fine 
scheme of quiet lighting by sunshine through a 
window. Mr. Eric Robertson’s Beauty Luxuriant 
shows a capacity for artistic effect that augurs 
well in such a young painter, and Miss Dorothy 
Johnstone has achieved another success in her 
Rona, different in style from anything she has yet 
exhibited. Mr. Marshall Brown makes a very 
decided forward step in his large canvas Waling 
Potatoes. Not only is it an excellent composition, 
as the illustration shows, but a purer colour has 


with advantage been employed than has charac- 
terised most of his previous work. In addition 
to his Belgian Nuns picture seen at the Royal 
Academy last year, Mr. Gemmell Hutchison has 
an attractive study of two little children against 
a background of greenery, a type of picture in 
which he excels. 


Landscape painting maintains the high level of 
the Scottish school, and there is no lack of variety 
in its treatment. An imposing decorative panel is 
Mr. E. A. Walton’s Warden of the Marshes—an 
East Anglian landscape its title would imply— 
charming in its combination of colour, romantically 
rendered in the foreground, from which there rises 
a group of tall, sparsely foliaged trees into a lofty 
sky with heavy cloud masses near the horizon. 
The charms of evening light are realised with 
that fine sensitiveness which is so characteristic of 
the work of Mr. Lawton Wingate, notably in his 
Summer Evening, and Mr. Robert Burns is no less 
successful in his large landscape Zhe Casdle, in 
which Edinburgh’s ancient fortress is seen towering 
through the gloom in a majesty of form not 
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always evident in the prosaic light of common 
day. Mr. Campbell Mitchell is also among the 
sweet songsters of the night with a landscape of 
veiled beauty. His orth Gy/e, serene yet pensive, 
is touched with the first wreaths of the coming 
winter snows. 





Mr. Lawton Wingate, in addition to his land- 
scapes, shows a group of white Japanese anemones 
in growth, and Mr. William Walls, also stepping 
aside from his accustomed path, exhibits, in addi- 
tion to an altogether delightful study of a lion’s 
cub at play, a moonlight scene on Dornoch Firth, 
a romantically conceived treatment of landscape. 
Notable also are Mr. A. K. Brown’s tenderly 
limned Highland winter evening scene, Mr. Robert 
Home’s aerially expressive view of North Edin- 
burgh with the Fife hills on the horizon, Mr. 
Robert Noble’s Border Keep rich in colour, Mr. 
John Menzies’ Ox the Banks of the Tyne, juicy 
and translucent in its green foliage, Mr. Charles 
H. Mackie’s brilliant Conway landscape and still 
more rhythmic shore scene, and Mr. W. M. 
Frazer’s tenderly phrased (ood tn the Fens. 





Mr. Mason Hunter, continuing his studies at 
Ceres, gives three versions of landscapes in that 


(Royal Scottish Acadenvy ) 


BY MASON HUNTER, A.R.S.A. 


locality, all marked by finer composition and 
greater cohesion than his previous work. The 
best of these, Baltilee Farm, Ceres, is beautifully 
co-ordinated both in colour and composition. 
Mr. James Paterson’s Morning tn the Coolins, 
with its tremendous precipices and riven rocks, is 
a powerful presentation of elemental force. Mr. 
Archibald Kay, one of the new Associates, justifies 
his election by an attractive view of the picturesque 
river Leny, and Mr. Henderson Tarbet realises an 
autumn Highland scene when October paints the 
foliage red and russet. Mr. James Cadenhead 
has exhibited nothing finer than his moorland 
scene, quiet, remote, almost sad. In Mr. J. H. 
Lorimer’s September the ordered profusion of 
wealth in a flower-lover’s garden is happily 
realised. Skilful as ever in his interiors Mr. P. W. 
Adam presents as few painters could do the 
dignity and repose of the Edinburgh Signet 
Library. 


The water-colour room, though containing many 
excellent drawings, is really dominated by the ten 
exhibits sent by Mrs. Laura Knight, already referred 
to. Of the other pictures the most notable are 
Mr. Duddingstone Herdman’s small but tenderly 
expressive moonlight scene, Mr. R. B. Nisbet's 
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Northern Harbour, 
decorative landscape. 


and Mr. Robert Hope’s 

In the Black and White 
Room are a number of drawings connected with 
the war. The Sculpture Hall is largely occupied 
with a collection of portrait busts by deceased 
Scottish sculptors brought together by Dr. 
MacGillivray, who is trying to interest the public 
in a domain of art that has not yet come to its 
own in Scotland. A. E. 


ILAN.—The recent exhibition of the 

Societa degli Acquerellisti Lombardi, 

held in the rooms of the Palazzo 

Cova, achieved an immediate and 
complete success. ‘This was obviously due to the 
excellent and really high quality of the work 
exhibited, but also, in’ part at least, to the ad- 
mirable organisation of this Society—which it has 
been my privilege to follow in the pages of this 
journal through its successive exhibitions since 
1912. At Venice in that year I admired especially 
the Zriumphalis Hora of the President of the 
Society, Commendatore Sala—a masterly vision of 
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(Societa degli Acquerellisti Lombardi, Milan) 


BY RICCARDO GALLI 


the interior of Milan Cathedral—the water-colours 
of Ferrari, Rossi, Galli, Emilio Borsa and Mas- 
carini, as well as Cesare Fratino, a young painter 
who first attracted my notice in this exhibition. 


All these artists are still to the front in the work 
of the Society, and exhibited in the Palazzo Cova 
last month. The President once more asserted 
his entire mastery of the water-colour medium in 
eight fine paintings. The delicacy of tone and 
vision, the vaporous quality of Paolo Sala’s work 
are its distinguishing features, and were in evidence 
in his Zriumphalis Hora, in those scenes of the 
Lago Maggiore and of London which have been 
reproduced in the pages of THE Stupi0, and are 
to be found in the works now exhibited—the 
Regatta on the Thames, Banks of the Lambro, the 
Church of Val Malenco, and On the Longhin. 
Paolo Sala is an enthusiast for his art, which he 
loves for itself in its purity and entirety, and like 
all the best of the modern British landscape- 
painters, he searches instinctively and indefatigably 
for atmosphere. From Rome Onorato Carlandi 
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sent four, and from Tuscany Plinio Nomellini five 
water-colours; the work of both artists is well 
known to readers of THE STUDIO. 


The Society is to be congratulated on having had 
this year among its guests Mr. John Sargent, R.A., 
whose two paintings—Zhe Bed of the Dora at 
Purtud and a portrait of the painter Rafaelle— 
were a revelation to the Italian public. Mr. R. 
Anning Bell, a master of beautiful figure-work 
decoratively conceived, sent a delightful scene from 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest.” 


But it is after all the Lombard artists who form 
the mainstay of these exhibitions, which are and 
should always remain—even with the added charm 
of outside art—distinctively characteristic of Milan 
and Lombardy. Here Leonardo Bazzaro comes 
at once before us. The water-colour work of this 
Milanese artist maintains the vigour and _ indt- 
viduality of his oil-work, very notably in his 
Traghetto at Chioggia and Mercato delle Zucche. 
Emilio Borsa excelled in this exhibition in his 
Snowstorm at Monza and Wet Weather in Venice, 
with the corner of the Ducal Palace seen from across 
the Piazzetta looking seawards, and the cleverly 
handled reflections of wet upon the pavement. 
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BY RENZO WEISS 


The Secretary of the Society, Sig. Renzo Weiss, 
who has contributed so much to its success, came 
forward magnificently this year in a fine series of 
works, among which I note especially his AZareg- 
giata, a wild sea beating on the coast, and After 
the Storm. Another of this artist’s paintings in this 
exhibition, Parco, has been acquired for the Gallery 
of Modern Art in the Castello Sforzesco of Milan, 
as well as the /rivolita Settecentesca ( Gateties of the 
Eighteenth Century) of Giuseppe Galli. 

Cesare Fratino also handled the Se¢tecento here 
with something of the romantic quality of Emma 
Ciardi; and there were other artists present who 
should by no means be passed over—Emilio 
Gola in his portrait and landscape work, Roberto 
Borsa (Saltimbancht), Riccardo Galli (Sula Diga— 
a scene on the canals), Luigi Rossi in his delightful 
Riposo—peasant girls taking their midday siesta— 
and his Chz/d and Dog, Feragutti Visconti in Zwo 
Neighbours, Two Enemies, Angelo Landi (2itratto 
di Bimba), Lodovico Zambeletti (At the Toilet), 
Grubicy de Dragon, Giovanni Greppi in his Va//ey 
with the Birch Trees,and Antonio Piatti in his wild 
embrace of plunging Centaurs, conceived with 
something of the intensity of Professor Tito’s 
imaginings of these mythic beings. 


Reviews and Notices 


In spite of war conditions this admirably 
organised exhibition has met with the success it 
deserved. Nearly half the works exhibited were 
sold some time before the exhibition closed, 
and a large sum has been realised in aid of those 
who have suffered the loss of sight in fighting for 
Italy and her Allies. Sa do 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

English Mural Monuments and Tombstones. 
Selected by Herbert Batsford. Introduction by 
Walter H. Godfrey, F.S.A. (London: B. T. Bats- 
ford, Ltd.) 12s. 6d. net.—This volume contains 
eighty-four excellent collotype reproductions of 
wall tablets, table tombs and headstones of the 
17th and 18th centuries, selected by Mr. Herbert 
Batsford as representative of the beautiful and 
traditional types preserved in the parish churches 
and churchyards of England, and the collection is 
one which the modern designer and executant of 
memorials of this kind, for whom the volume is 
chiefly intended, would do well to study carefully. 
To makers of monuments the stupendous conflict 
now being waged has brought unprecedented 
opportunity for the exercise of such talents as they 
possess, and it behoves them to quit themselves in 
a manner worthy of the great occasion. As a help 
to that end, they cannot do better than familiarise 
themselves with the memorials which our ancestors 
have bequeathed to us. ‘The period to which 
Mr. Batsford’s selection belongs was peculiarly 
rich in the creation of monuments which in dignity 
of design contrast strikingly with the garish 
productions of the period succeeding it. The 
Napoleonic wars have left us with but few memo- 
rials that excite our admiration, and in the interval 
commercialism has exercised a debasing influence 
on the craft of the monumental mason. As the 
volume before us is expressly intended “for the 
use of craftsmen and as a guide in the present 
revival of public taste,” we are inclined to think 
that this object would have been furthered if 
the illustrations had included a few examples of 
the type of memorial which the designer and 
craftsman of to-day should endeavour to avoid, 
although it is true that they have no need to go 
far afield to find such examples in abundance. 

Oxford. By ANDREW LANG. With illustrations 
in colour by George F. Carline, R.B.A. (London: 
Seeley, Service & Co.) 125. 6a. net.—Though 
many years have elapsed since this book of Andrew 
Lang’s made its first appearance after coming out 
serially in the “ Portfolio,” it is just as readable 
now as then. ‘The author did a prodigious amount 


of literary work during his career, but his writing 
always retained that charm which in combination 
with an erudition above the ordinary made his 
books and essays so acceptable to the intellectual 
type of reader. The¢olour plates by Mr. Carline, 
presenting various aspects of the famous seat of 
learning, form an agreeable addition to the reprint. 

Saints and thetr Emblems. By Mauricr and 
WILFRED DRAKE. (London: T. Werner Laurie.) 
#2. 2s. net.—This dictionary of saints and their 
emblems has been compiled by the authors of “‘ A 
History of English Glass-Painting,” mainly for the 
use of artists and craftsmen who are concerned 
with ecclesiastical art of various kinds and who 
often encounter much difficulty in the proper re- 
presentation of sacred figures—more particularly 
those of the lesser known saints in the Calendar. 
They have followed Dr. Husenbeth’s dual method 
of indexing, giving first an alphabetical list of 
saints’ names and secondly an index, also alpha- 
betical, of the emblems proper to them, but whereas 
Dr. Husenbeth’s list comprises only some 1500 
names theirs comprehends about three times that 
number. The appendices contain lists of patriarchs, 
prophets, and sibyls with their emblems, of patron 
saints of arts, trades, professions, and other cate- 
gories, and those invoked for special occasions. 
We have no hesitation in endorsing the commen- 
dation of the author’s work which Mr. Aymer 
Vallance utters in his brief foreword, where he 
speaks of the volume as “the result of long and 
conscientious study,” and as such vindicating its 
claim to usefulness. The book is printed on 
superior paper and is neatly bound ; and by way 
of illustration it contains a dozen plates, some of 
which are in colour, from drawings or photographs 
of windows etc. in which the figures of saints appear. 


M. Ropin’s. WHISTLER MEMORIAL. — Mr. 
William Heinemann and Mr. Joseph Pennell, 
Hon. Secretaries of the Committee of the Me- 
morial to Whistler, organised by the International 
Society of Sculptors, Painters and Gravers, have 
communicated to us the following letter received 
from M. Rodin, dated April 13th, 1916: 


Le Monument Whistler était presque fait lorsque la 
guerre est venue, et je n’y ai plus travaillé. C’est la pre- 
miére chose que je vais faire sit6t que je serai un peu libre. 
Je ne peux répondre a vos souscripteurs en ce moment, mais 
six mois aprés la guerre terminée, le monument pourra se 
mettre 4 Londres. Ces six mois, je les compte pour la fonte 
de bronze, risque a rectifier de quelques mois. — AUG. RODIN, 


They add that the entire sum required for the 
memorial has been collected, invested and placed 
in the hands of trustees. 
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AND AFFECTATION. 


““T WONDER if there is any offence against 
artistic propriety worse than insincerity,” said the 
Art Critic. ‘It always seems to me that the artist 
who does not work honestly and with real convic- 
tion is to be accounted a traitor to right zsthetic 
principles.” 

“If by insincerity you mean the wilful evasion 
of his artistic obligations, I am quite ready to 
agree with you,” replied the Man with the Red 
Tie. ‘The artist, I take it, holds in the modern 
world a position of unquestionable responsibility, 
and must always do his duty to the best of his 
ability.” 

“But this duty is not the same for all artists ; 
you must not forget that,’ objected the Young 
Painter. ‘“‘It would not be fair to accuse a man 
of insincerity because you did not like the 
character of his work or merely because his 
point of view and his methods differed from those 
adopted by other people.” 

“‘Of course not,” agreed the Critic. ‘“ Every 
artist is entitled to interpret the rules of art in the 
way that expresses best his personal sentiment ; 
all I ask is that this sentiment shall be seriously 
felt and honestly applied. I do not mind even 
if it is fanatically insisted upon: fanaticism is 
merely a good quality carried to excess by a man 
who believes vehemently in himself, and the worst 
that can be said of it is that it is an exaggeration 
of sincerity.” 

“Oh yes, I can forgive the fanatic, though he 
bores me unutterably,” said the Young Painter ; 
“but still I do not see why the rules of art that 
you speak of should be fanatically applied. I be- 
lieve in freedom of thought, in unconventionality, 
and in originality of manner and method. Art 
ought not to be governed by hard and fast laws, 
and certainly should not be stereotyped.” 

“Quite so. I applaud your sentiments,” laughed 
the Critic. ‘But when you claim freedom of 
thought I presume that you really mean that your 
intention is to think for yourself and to put your- 
self into your work. You are not going, for 
instance, to make the mistake of adopting the 
thoughts of other people and of pretending that 
they are your own?” 

“JT hope not,” returned the Young Painter. 
‘IT do not like secondhand inspiration. If I tried 
to adopt the thoughts of another person or to use 
the ideas of someone else I should feel like an 
ass in a lion’s skin.” 
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‘You would rather let people see you just as 
you are than hide conveniently behind someone 
greater than yourself,” chuckled the Man with the 
Red Tie. ‘Well, I think we can call that true 
sincerity.” ; 

“Tt is not the only form of sincerity, though,” 
argued the Critic ; ‘‘and it is not even the most 
important. The'ass who pretends to be greater 
than he is by nature is very soon found out and 
pays promptly enough the penalty for his conceit. 
The sincerity that I value more highly is the one 
that keeps the whole character of an artist clean 
and wholesome and free from affectations and 
that urges him always to do his best, whatever his 
circumstances may be, and even at the cost of 
much self-sacrifice.” 

“Art for art’s sake; is that your idea?” asked 
the Man with the Red Tie. 

“‘ Well, more or less,” replied the Critic. ‘It is 
certainly for the sake of art that a man struggles 
against misrepresentation and want of popularity 
to get other people to accept things in which he 
devoutly believes ; it is certainly not for the sake 
of art that another man adopts tricks and 
sensational devices to secure a sort of spurious 
popularity; and it is assuredly not with any 
creditable artistic intention that an artist who 
has proved himself capable of fine accomplish- 
ment diverges into incompetent eccentricities to 
please a gang of weak-minded followers, who are 
ready to applaud everything he does as the work 
of a genius.” 

‘You mean that an artist must never lower his 
standard either of thought or practice,” suggested 
the Young Painter. 

“That, and more than that,” agreed the Critic. 
“‘T mean that an artist must have no pretences, 
that he must have no affectations either of mind 
or method, that he must be frankly the product of 
his own time and his own surroundings. If he 
poses as the possessor of primitive innocence and 
a child-like intelligence he is only affecting a sham 
aloofness from the facts of the world about him ; 
if he puts on a deliberate uncouthness of executive 
performance he is only pretending that he never 
went to an art school and never learned his trade ; 
if he rushes into extravagances of practice he is 
professing to believe in things which. at heart he 
knows to be ridiculous. I want him to avoid such 
stumbling-blocks in the way of true progress, to 
be honest and always do his best.” 

' “Ves, but perhaps we are not all built that 
way,” hinted the Man with the Red Tie. 
THE Lay FIGuRE. 
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Some Pastels by George Sheringham 


OME PASTELS BY MR. GEORGE 
SHERINGHAM. 


THERE is a great deal of nonsense written 
about pastel by critics who have not taken the 
trouble to study the medium—in criticisms of 
exhibitions of pastel paintings it is common to see 
this or that type of work praised as correct and 
legitimate and other types dismissed as departures 
from technical propriety or as misapplications of 
the process. Such attempts to limit the scope of 
pastel and to fetter with conventions the freedom 
of the artists who use it in their work are the more 
to be deplored because they are inspired by the 
ill-informed opinions of the critics themselves and 
are founded neither upon knowledge of the history 
of the medium nor upon understanding of its 
capacities: dogmatism of this sort is as harmful 
as it is misleading. 

For, really, there are no rules which can be laid 
down for the management of pastel. It is a 
medium which can be applied in almost any way 
which suits the personality of the artist, and which 


can be handled in whatever manner may fit best 
the intention of his art or the character of the 
work on which at the moment he may happen to 
be engaged. It can be carried far and elaborately 
finished, or it can be treaged slightly and sketchily 
to suggest the facts of the subject chosen ; it can 
be used broadly and in masses like a painting 
medium or with the line method of a drawing ; and 
there is hardly any class of subject which cannot 
be realised and expressed with its assistance. 

No better illustration of the adaptability of 
pastel to a particular purpose could be desired 
than is afforded in the works by Mr. George 
Sheringham which are reproduced here. These 
decorative fantasies depend essentially for their 
effect upon the right adjustment of lines and 
masses and upon the well-considered placing of 
colour spaces ; they demand little in the way of 
realistic representation of fact, and require no 
high degree of surface finish and no elaboration 
of execution for elaboration’s sake. Their charm 
lies in their daintiness of suggestion and in what 
may be called their speculative interest; in the 
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Some Pastels by George Sheringham 


power, that is to say, which they have of stimu- 
lating imagination and of rousing an esthetic 
emotion in the people who see them. To claim 
attention on the ground that they give evidence 
of laborious application, or that they are the out- 
come of long and careful preparation, is not their 
aim ; they are the spontaneous revelations of the 
artist’s ideas, impressions in which he has made 
apparent his own personal sentiment, and it is 
because they reveal how deeply this sentiment 
is impressed upon his mind that they make so 
convincing an appeal. 

In recording such spontaneous ideas it is obvious 
that spontaneity in the medium chosen is essential. 
And it is just this spontaneity that is the distin- 
guishing quality of pastel when it is used as Mr. 
Sheringham uses it. There is in his touch a 
freshness that is very acceptable, a promptness that 
is extremely significant ; 
he neither fumbles 
nor hesitates; what he 
sets down has always 
just its right place in the 
scheme of his work and 
makes just its correct 
contribution to the final 
result. There is nothing 
superfluous, nothing that 
could be taken away 
without perceptibly de- 
creasing the meaning of 
the design and diminish- 
ing the strength of the 
eesthetic message it is in- 
tended to convey; and yet 
with all this economy of 
statement the decorative 
sufficiency of everything 
he does is never to be 
questioned. 

Clearly, this complete- 
ness of result would be 
impossible if the medium 
did not respond fully to 
the demand that he makes 
upon it. It is difficult, 
for instance, to imagine 
how with any other paint- 
ing process he could have 
made so persuasive a 
fantasy like Zhe Persian 
Vase ; oil painting would 
have been too ponderous 
and too formal for so 
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delicate a motive and would have tempted him 
to become unnecessarily sumptuous and forcible ; 
water-colour would have been too elusive and too 
difficult to keep under precise control—too acci- 
dental in its behaviour to be entirely trustworthy. 
But with pastel he can keep touch with every 
detail from beginning to end ; he can define things 
precisely or suggest them daintily, and he can 
make his whole scheme of decoration intelligible 
without having to commit himself too definitely to 
assertions of actual fact. In handling such a 
motive pedantic reality would be as much mis- 
placed as the mere display of technical facility ; 
wisely he has chosen the medium which by its 
subtlety and unobtrusiveness allows him to give 
the full value to his artistic intentions without 
itself insisting upon being noticed. 

It is the same with his other pastel decorations ; 
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Some Pastels by George Sheringham 
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Some Pastels 


by George 


Sheringham 





‘¢ THE POOL” 


about them all there is an air of perfect agreement 
between the idea by which they are inspired and 
the means adopted to make the idea intelligible to 
other people. Always it is the design itself that 
first claims attention, not the cleverness of the 
craftsman who has exercised his skill in carrying 
out the design ; always the immediate impression 
one receives in looking at Mr. Sheringham’s work 
is that he seems infallibly to arrive at perfect 
achievement ; it is only by later examination that 
one realises how a masterly use of his medium 
contributes to this perfection, and it is only after 
much contemplation that one perceives what part 
the medium itself plays in bringing about the 
result. But then the artist has in this instance 
purposely selected the medium because it lends 
itself so well to his particular scheme of practice 
and fits in so admirably with his temperamental 
preferences—that is why this delightful atmo- 
sphere of agreement between his mind and hand 
pervades the whole of his work. 
138 
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Certainly, in everything he does Mr. Shering- 
ham proves that he has an absolute control over 
all the essentials of the decorator’s art, and that 
just as he knows by instinct what is the medium 
best suited for the interpretation of a particular 
kind of design, so he understands surely what kind 
of treatment is most appropriate for each class of 
his production. There is nothing stereotyped in 
his art, no limitation of his energies to one type of 
expression. It is interesting, as an illustration of 
this, to compare the reticence and simplicity of 
such things as Zhe Flowered Shawl, The Reader, 
and Le Petit Déjeuner, with the sumptuousness of 
The Queen’s Bedchamber and The Toilet, and with 
the almost careless freedom of Zhe Landscape 
Time-shetch, or, again, to set the quiet breadth of 
the study by the sea, Sand, against the more 
fantastic richness of Zhe Pond and The Pool. An 
artist who can handle equally well motives so 
markedly divergent in character, and can keep 
consistently in each one such an admirable 
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coherence of effect and such a judicious balance 
of rightly related qualities, is a very com- 
plete master over all the practical details of his 
craft. 

However, it is his steady progress in the 
acquisition of this mastery that must be counted 
as one of the most definitely encouraging charac- 
teristics of Mr. Sheringham’s career. From the 
moment of his first appearance he was generally 
recognised as an artist of real individuality and 
unusual qualifications and as a man who, given the 
right opportunities, was certain to go far. But in 
his early promise there was, naturally, the element 
of uncertainty whether he would be able to main- 
tain in his subsequent activities the high standard 
of originality he had set up—as, indeed, there 
always must be in the case of a youthful genius 
who has come before the world with a new message 
to deliver. There was the danger that he might, 
with what is after all only human fallibility, be 
satisfied with his initial measure of success, that 
he might become content to repeat himself, 
and that he might, having gone so far, lose his 


ambition to discover new directions in which his 
art would expand and fresh ways of expressing 
himself. 
But to his infinite credit it must be said that 
he has not for a moment relaxed his efforts to 
make his work in all its many phases more con- 
vincingly significant and more comprehensive in its 
grasp of the most effective principles of decora- 
tion. Nor has there been throughout the whole 
series of his productions any sign of waning in 
the abundant fertility of his imagination—all the 
demands he has made upon it have been amply 
met, though assuredly they have been as numerous ~ 
as they have been exacting. He is always seeking 
new fields of design to explore, always setting 
himself fresh problems in decoration, and always 
adding to his experience in the use of his materials ; 
year by year his art widens its range and becomes 
more sure in accomplishment. And year by year, 
too, his persistent study amplifies his knowledge 
and enlarges his outlook ; and it is in this persis- 
tency in the pursuit of the unknown that lies the 
secret of his progress. W.._K. West, 
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Recent Portraits 


POE N Te PrORTLR ALLIS: BY 
remmare Al Rol AS 7 1 O: 


THERE are at the present time a great 
many painters who never seem to remember that 
an oil picture does not remain through the lapse 
of years without undergoing a ripening process 
which gives to it an appearance very unlike that by 
which it was distinguished when it first left the 
easel. They forget apparently that the old canvas, 
as we see it now, owes almost as much of its 
impressive effect to time, dirt, and varnish—the 
greatest of the Old Masters, as they have been 
called—as it does to the long dead craftsman by 
whom it was produced. So little do they think 
about the inevitable changes which their work must 
sooner or later undergo, that it is common enough 
to find them painting to-day pictures which have 
all the sombre obscurity of the ripest old age, and 
which are so difficult to decipher that they might 
almost have come from the prehistoric past. When 
time, dirt, and varnish have worked their will on 
these pictures, what will remain? The colour will 
be gone, the artist’s handling will be unintelligible, 
the labour he has expended in realising his ideas 
will be wasted and thrown away. 

How much wiser are the men who work with 
an eye to the future; who are mindful, that is to 
say, of the influences by which their paintings will 
be affected as time goes on. These men arrange 
their technical methods with a wise prevision of 
what is to come; by judicious forethought they 
avoid the risk of having the artistic intention of 
their productions prematurely obscured, and by 
intelligent application of executive processes they 
keep their art alive for the satisfaction of posterity. 
They know what allowances to make for the 
maturing of their work, and this knowledge guides 
them in their practice, leading their effort always 
in the right direction and saving it from any waste 
of purpose. 

It is because he has in a very high degree this 
power of looking ahead that Mr. de Laszld holds 
sO prominent a position among the artists of our 
time. In all the qualities of his work there is 
evident the intention that his pictures shall live, 
and that they shall be as convincing in the future 
as they are to-day—that in all matters which he 
can control they shall be permanent evidences of 
his capacity and lose none of their authority when 
they are tested by time. There is nothing hap- 
hazard about his methods ; always deliberate and 
carefully considered, they are directed inflexibly 
towards the realisation of a pictorial aim which is 


by Mr. de Ladszlé 


unusually consistent and in which a full sense of 
the responsibility he owes to his art is invariably 
displayed. Always, too, they are pointed at an 
ultimate result, not af some momentary achieve- 
ment which may or may not have the possibilities 
of permanence. 

Look, for instance, at the manner of his brush- 
work—it is very expressively displayed in such 
portraits as those of Zhe Duchess of Wellington, 
General the Earl of Cavan, and Colonel E. M. 
House. ‘The sharpness and clear-cut decision of 
his touch, the almost uncompromising directness 
of his handling, and the clean directness of his 
executive treatment will remain as salient features 
of his paintings so long as any of the paint he has 
put upon the canvas is left. Time, the darkening 
of tones, chemical changes in the pigments, all 
those happenings which attend the maturing of a 
work of art, will never destroy the vitality of his 
initial statement. At most they will only soften 
and make more suggestive the pictorial definition 
upon which he insists ; the meaning of what he has 
done will not be lost and the strength of his inten- 
tion will continue to be apparent through all the 
modifications that years may cause in the original 
aspect of his work. 

There is not a little satisfaction in the idea that 
the art of Mr. de Laszlo has this solid foundation 
of mechanical fitness—that its mechanism is rightly 
directed and its method inherently sound— 
certainly he is too important an artist to be easily 
spared. It would be a serious loss indeed if the 
same fate were to overtake him which has already 
befallen some of our modern artists, whose 
paintings through want of foresight and technical 
understanding have in a few years suffered a full 
measure of the decay that centuries only could 
bring to a properly handled performance. For he 
has played during his career a rarely distinguished 
part as a pictorial commentator on contemporary 
history and he has painted an extraordinary 
succession of portraits of great personages and of 
notable people who have taken their fair share in 
the affairs of the world. It is very greatly to be 
desired that these portraits should last and continue 
to be available many generations hence for the 
information of students of humanity and for the 
enlightenment of the historian. There is much 
that gives food for thought to be read in the faces 
of men who have shaped the fortunes of a nation, 
and it is only by the art of the portrait-painter that 
the chance of summing up a personality in this 
way can be prolonged after the man himself has 
disappeared from the stage. 
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Recent Portraits by Mr. de Laszlé 


But there is another reason too why we should 
rejoice that there is nothing ephemeral or untrust- 
worthy in Mr. de Laszlé’s work—an esthetic 
reason. Evenif he had painted no one of dis- 
tinction, even if all his ‘portraits had been of 
ordinary, everyday people whose virtues and charac- 
teristics had never become known beyond the limits 
of the family circle, he would still bean artist with 
the highest claims to consideration. ‘The personal 
note in everything he does is very strongly pro- 
nounced, he has a marked individuality and a 
clearly defined style, and he is a curiously intimate 
observer of character. He possesses in fact all 
those fundamental qualifications by the aid of which 
the portrait-painter rises from the level of a mere 
recorder of likenesses to the rank of a masterly 
interpreter of the subtleties of the human type. 
In even the most obscure person he would find 
something artistically interesting, something worthy 
of his skill as a painter, and something which would 
help him to achieve an expressive result—unless 
indeed he were so unfortunate as to be confronted 
with a face which reflected absolute vacuity of 
mind, and in that distressing «situation even the 
greatest of the world masters might be forgiven for 
failure. 

Then, again, he is a particularly able draughts- 
man, with a profound understanding of con- 
struction and a keen appreciation of grace of line. 
There is never anything tentative or indecisive 
in his drawing, never a hint that he has hesitated 
over the definition of a form. He has obviously 
full confidence in himself, but it is equally obvi- 
ously a confidence born of thorough knowledge 
and matured by persistent practice, not the empty 
conceit of the facile worker who trusts to showy 
cleverness to conceal the actual insufficiency of his 
equipment. Mr. de Laszléd succeeds in drawing 
finely because he has learned first to see correctly 
and has then trained his hand and eye to work in 
harmony, and because he knows before he puts a 
touch on his canvas just what that touch has to 
contribute to the general scheme of his picture. 
There is no need for him to fumble or to set down 
vague marks which can be laboured later on into 
something which professes to have a meaning, 
neither is there any need for him to explain by 
small additions what the mark of his brush really 
signifies ; his first touch does what he intends it 
should do, and expresses what he wants it to 
express, and from the first touch to the last each 
one carries the picture surely on to its eventual 
completion. But it is only the draughtsman who 
knows thoroughly what he is about who can work 
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in this systematic and methodical manner, or who 
can deal with a picture as if it were a sort of map 
of exactly placed lines ; swift disaster would await 
the man who tried to use this method before he 
had learned how to see, or who attempted to apply 
this system without having discovered the founda- 
tion on which it rests. 

However, it is not only because of his shrewdness 
of observation and his admirable skill as a draughts- 
man that Mr. de Laszlé is to be accounted an 
artist of such notable capacity; he is, as well, an 
exceedingly persuasive and sensitive colourist and 
he has a vital decorative instinct. His portraits are 
always important decorations—and in this they are 
true to the best traditions of this branch of art 
practice—dignified in design and planned with 
sincere regard for the right adjustment of masses 
and the rhythmical arrangement of lines. In each 
of them there is a pattern which fills the canvas in 
a peculiarly satisfying way and in the working out 
of which the artist gives free rein to his inventive 
ingenuity and his natural feeling for style. It is 
not enough for him to record the character or to 
realise the personality of his sitter, he must make 
that personality the motive of a decoration which 
emphasises and illustrates the sitter’s character, 
and that decoration becomes as much an essential 
of the portrait as the sitter’s face. 

This is perhaps the direction in which Mr. 
de Laszldé’s art has developed most during recent 
years. His executive powers, always remarkable, 
have gained undoubtedly in flexibility and in 
responsiveness to the demands he makes upon 
them, but if later portraits—like those of W/7rs. 
Sandys, The Duchess of Portland, and The Right 
Fon. A. J. Balfour—are compared with those he 
painted in the earlier stages of his career, the gain in 
breadth of artistic vision will be even more apparent. 
But, after all, with an artist of his temperament, 
progress of this kind was to be expected ; he is 
endowed with too keen a sense of the importance of 
portraiture to leave untried any of the possibilities 
which it offers to him. 

At the same time, in testing these possibilities he 
never lapses into vague or aimless experiment ; he 
has too stable a mind and too serious a conviction 
to play tricks with his principles. What he seeks, 
really, is to widen the scope of his art without 
changing its character, to make more emphatic the 
message that throughout his life he has been trying 
to deliver, and not to confuse his utterance by sound- 
ing any discordant note. To express more fully and 
more convincingly the artistic creed in which he 
believes is his only aim. A. L. BALDRY. 
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“THE DUCHESS OF PORTLAND” 
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“GENERAL THE EARL OF CAVAN” 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. ELINOR GLYN. 
FROM THE PAINTING BY P. A. DE LASZLO. 
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Recent Designs in Domestic Architecture 


ECENT DESIGNS IN DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 


BUILDING in metropolitan districts north 
of the Thames is so extensive that the history of 
modern architecture could be written after a com- 
prehensive tour. For some of the most interesting 
work of all, one would proceed direct to Golder’s 
Green, in which neighbourhood every idea of value 
seems to have been monopolised. Illustrations 
are given of three such houses with character, 
designed by Mr. T. Millwood Wilson. 
The first shows two semi-detached 
houses in Meadway, Hampstead Gar- 
den Suburb. These are constructed 
of Amersham bricks with the centre 
part of the building roughcasted, the 
roof being of hand-made tiles. Con- 
siderable ingenuity has been exercised 
in the design, notably in connection 
with the chimneys, which have been 
grouped together so as to get them 
as large as possible and to form a 
feature of the elevation. The houses 
are a well-balanced pair and the 





TWO HOUSES IN MEADWAY, HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB 


whole effect is original and pleasing. Simplicity 
is the keynote, though here and there are to be 
noticed quaint details, such as the small window 
by the chimney stack, with corresponding internal 
variety. The sitting rooms are arranged with 
the windows facing south and commanding a 


view of Hampstead Heath. The other illustra- 


tion of Mr. Wilson’s work shows a house built 
by the architect for his own occupation, and 
expresses therefore his most firm convictions as 
regards a model residence of this size. 


That the 
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T. MILLWOOD WILSON, ARCHITECT 
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WAYSIDE, HAMPSTEAD WAY 
T. MILLWOOD WILSON, ARCHITECT 


house presents an effective front can- 
not be denied, and the interior is no 
less interesting. The planning is on 
the old lines, with a hall and parlour, 
one leading from the other: thus 
doing away with useless passages, 
entrance hall, etc., and providing a 
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larger sitting room. The ceiling in _ Ground Foor Flan litt Fleer Plan. 
the parlour shows the floor joists, ., o oe = 
: ee cer aaa oi Et as tfc] 
which are painted a dark green and ad 
prepared for stencilling. Decorative 
plaster work is seen here and there. The walls lion in 1895 he has had a varied practice, in asso- 


externally are covered with smooth cement and the 
roof is of hand-made tiles. The steps to the main 
entrance, though assisting the appearance of the 
house and improving the outlook, might involve 
objections—for instance, in regard to children, 


though this difficulty is minimised by the level 


approach to the side door. 
Since Mr. Hubert S. East won the Soane Medal- 
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ciation with other architects and on his own account, 
his work under the heading of Domestic Archi- 
tecture including some interesting achievements. 
Recently he has been concerned in solving the 
problems of a residential property in South London, 
where his scheme as a whole and in detail has 
afforded him opportunities for some successful 
experiments in dignified housing on a miniature 
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scale. Elsewhere he has found 
scope, notably in the house at 
Church End, Finchley, shown 
below—a good example of 
a compact, detached residence 
erected at a minimum cost 
within easy access of London. 
It affords simple accommo- 
dation for a small family and 
is easily worked. The two 
chief rooms on the ground 
floor open into each other, 
and a through draught from 
the front garden to the back 
is obtainable when desired. 
On the first floor are four 
bedrooms, a box-room, and 


HOUSE AT CHURCH END, FINCHLEY 
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bath-room. The house is 
built of rough stock bricks 
whitewashed, and _ with 
tiled roof. The ground at 
the back is laid out partly 
with the idea of utility, a 
hedge screening the kitchen 
garden from the remainder. 

One of the most urgent 
questions of the day is the 
provision of housing ac- 
commodation for people of 
small means. Before the 
War the dearth of habita- 
tions of this class, in some 
measure the outcome of 
the hostile attitude of 
the predominant political 
party towards owners of 
land and houses, was suffi- 
ciently notorious to cause 
grave concern, and now 
that the War has necessi- 
tated an almost complete 
cessation of operations in 
the building trade, the 
shortage has reached an 
acute phase. It has indeed 
been estimated that the 
deficiency amounts to not 
far short of half a million 
dwellings. To remedy this 
crying evil is therefore one 
of the great tasks which 
the nation must set itself to 
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PLANS OF RURAL COTTAGES DESIGNED BY ARNOLD MITCHELL, F.R.I.B.A. 


solve as soon as peace is in sight. Even supposing 
economic conditions are favourable, unless there is 
a marked change in the political atmosphere it is 
unlikely that private enterprise can be relied upon 
to provide a complete solution, and probably the 
State, in conjunction with local authorities, will be 
called upon to deal with the question. We are not 
among those who have any great faith in official 
administration in matters where questions of taste 
are involved, and if the State is to undertake the 
provision of dwellings on a large scale we sincerely 
hope public opinion will make itself felt so as to 
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ensure that the charms of Nature shall not be 
marred by the erection of unsightly structures all 
over the country. That will not happen if the 
designing of cottages for the wage-earner is en- 
trusted to architects who have a proper sense of 
the requirements. It is at least a hopeful sign that 
architects of high standing im the profession have 
been invited to give their attention to this subject, 
and thus some interesting results have ensued from 
their co-operation. We refer particularly on this 
occasion to some experiments of Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A., whose work is well known to 
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RURAL COTTAGES ERECTED NEAR CHELMS- 
FORD. DESIGNED BY ARNOLD MITCHELL, F.R.1.B.A. 
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COTTAGES NEAR PORTSMOUTH 

BUILT FOR THE ADMIRALTY 

FROM DESIGNS BY ARNOLD 
MITCHELL, F.R.I.B.A. 


our readers. The two pairs 
of rural cottages shown in 
our coloured _ illustration 
have been designed as 
“standard” dwellings, and, 
as a matter of fact, have 
been repeated in various 
localities besides the one 
stated, and in both oases the 
full accommodation required 
by departmental report has 
been provided. The internal 
accommodation can be seen 
from the plans facing the 
illustrations. The cost of 
erecting the first pair in the 
country was £275 with all fittings complete, in- 
cluding external sanitary arrangements, etc. The 
other pair cost a few pounds less when carried out 
entirely in concrete (walls and roof) by Messrs. 
Cubitt of Gray’s Inn Road. In quality of work- 
manship these cottages are far ahead of most of 
the so-called “ideal” cottages or villas of the 
speculative builder. The pair of cottages built for 
the Admiralty near Portsmouth cost 4310, special 
conditions and additions being specified in this 
case, but neither here nor in the case of the other 
two pairs were any extras incurred. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS IN BLACK AND WHITE DRAWING. 
At the Chelsea School of Art carried on at the 
South-Western Polytechnic, Manresa Road, two 
scholarships, each of the annual value of 424, are 
awarded to enable students to study illustration 
work, the course of study being so arranged as to 
lead directly to the execution of saleable com- 
mercial work. The scholarships are known as 
the “ Christopher Head” scholarships ; they are 
open to all, and have few restrictions attached to 
them. 
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(By permission of the respective owners ) 











MURAL SUN-DIAL AT FRIAR PARK, HENLEY-ON-THAMES, THE RESIDENCE OF SIR FRANK CRISP, BART., 
WHO OWNS A UNIQUE COLLECTION OF DIALS 
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EATON HALL, CHESTER (THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER) 
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HUNTERCOMBE MANOR, TAPLOW (THE HON. MRS. BOYLE) 
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THE DUTCH GARDEN, CLANDON PARK, SURREY (THE EARL OF ONSLOW) 
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ABINGER PARK, SURREY (LORD FARRER) 
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THE GARDEN OF SWEET SMELLS AND SAVOURS, FRIAR PARK (SIR FRANK CRISP, BART.) 
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Toys at the Whitechabel Art Gallery 


OYSeA TAT HESWHETECHAPEL 
ART GALLERY: 


THE exhibition of toys recently held at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery enabled one to test the 
progress of toymaking in England since the War 
began, and especially that section consisting of 
carved and painted wooden toys which had pre- 
viously come from Germany. Wooden toys such 
as guns, ships, boats, etc. have of course been 
produced in England for a long time, but to many 
people, and children especially, “toys” stand for 
dolls, boxes of bricks, and animals—from the more 
or less complete Noah’s Ark of venerable tradition 
down to the wooden horse on wheels ; and as it is 
in such things that artistic feeling for form and 
colour is most shown, or the absence of it, one 
naturally turned to this section of the exhibits to 
see how they compared with the playthings of one’s 
childhood. And if the volume of such was limited 
the reasons are easy to understand. Workers have 
been rapidly absorbed in the great industry of war, 
while the price of wood, the material most used, 
has appreciated enormously. Then there has been 
a reluctance to set up expensive machinery, lest at 
the close of the war the Germans should unload 
their enormous surplus stocks. Those factories 
which took their courage in their hands were con- 
strained to one of two courses. Some set them- 
selves merely to copy enemy wares, analysing them, 
and devising machinery to produce the various 
parts, with the inevitable result that they found 
themselves competing with a product which had 
already been before the public at a price far lower 
than they could put the article on the market for. 
They had everything to learn, concerning suitable 
woods, colours, varnishes, etc., as well as the 
question of machinery. In Germany the wooden 


toy industry is situated close to the great wood 
supplies, and has arisen out of that proximity. 
The various materials have been tested by long 
experiment. Everything has been closely organ- 
ised, not excepting the supply of cheap and yet 
efficient labour. ' 

It is this question of the right kind of labour 
which beset those manufacturers who, rightly 
rejecting the notion of making their way by ex- 
ploiting enemy goods, or of copying articles which 
are often alien in spirit, endeavoured to strike out 
a new path and produce toys which should be 
national in sentiment, form, and colour. There 
was also the difficulty of inducing the public to 
buy toys of different form and appearance from 
those to which they were accustomed. 

But both those who copied and those who 
invented were up against a difficulty which might 
have been foreseen. We are not like the Eastern 
European peoples who are spontaneously artistic 
in expression. There, as the Special Numbers of 
THE Stupio on Peasant Art have abundantly 
proved, we find the peasants all gifted with a 
feeling for decoration largely absent in our own land. 
Therefore when our new manufacturers began 
operations, they found with dismay how little art 
power there was among their workpeople, even the 
younger, who had received in the public elemen- 
tary schools teaching in drawing and water-colour 
once a week, given by teachers often less interested 
in the work than the children. The handwork on 
any toy must of necessity be direct in order to save 
time. Especially the painting must be deft. Such 
painting as we see on the cheapest foreign toys, as 
the touches forming eyes and lips, or the decora- 
tion of dresses by lines and dots, demands a skill 
of hand, a sureness of touch only to be gained by 
constant practice and the possession of a conven- 
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‘““THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT ” 
TOYS DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY NOBLE BROTHERS 


tion handed down from one generation to the next. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the cleverest 
draughtsman would be hard put to it to compass 
the directness of the touches on the cheapest 
German toy. He must know what pigment to 
use and what degree of dilution and what brushes 
and vehicles are necessary. Such work is out- 
side the powers of our workpeople, to whom any 
form of plastic art is unknown, because they have 
no craving to express themselves graphically. 

But at the Whitechapel exhibition there was 
represented another section of workers—the artists, 


and it was their work which had, as might have 
been expected, the greatest variety and interest, 
and in several cases showed what might be called 
‘“‘toyfulness,” that is to say their exhibits were 
really toys and not models. Also their work 
evinced a feeling for form and colour and a fresh- 
ness of invention which were pleasantly surprising 
after the hackneyed productions of Germany. That 
country’s superiority in toy production undoubtedly 
rests on its powers of organisation and distribution, 
that is, on its ability to produce the article at the 
cheapest rate. In the great mass of the “trade” 
toys produced in Germany there is an almost total 
lack of vitality and expression. It is on this side 
that British workers might succeed. Invention, 
originality, freshness of thought, humour, are 
qualities in toys that children would value highly, 
though up to the present they have not had much 
opportunity to rejoice in them. 

In the designing and carrying out of toys the art 
schools might find an outlet for the ability of those 
pupils whose work has not already been earmarked 
for other industries. First the design of toys might 
be approached from the art school point of view. 
It might be related to other studies, as drawing and 
modelling and wood-work. All the factors which 
go to the assembling of a successful toy might 
be considered and threshed out. The National 
Competition, when next it is held, might help the 
movement by awarding prizes and medals for 
designs for toys. 

Art students and teachers might attack the 
subject in another way by forming Guilds of Toy- 
making and carrying out the whole of the work, 
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for it must not be supposed 
that toys, except when they 
are of metal, demand an 
expensively equipped fac- 
tory. Wood-working and 
wood-carving tools, a light 
lathe for turning wood, with 
a few benches, would suffice 
for an experimental ven- 
ture. It must be remem- 
bered also that besides the 
cheap toys exported in 
great quantities, both 
Germany and Austria pro- 
duce toys of a better and 
more expensive kind, but 
these are rarely seen in 
England, and, like all other 
artistic productions, are of course made in a studio 
by a small group of art-workers. 

The exhibition under review showed evidences 
that these groups are already at work, if only here 
and there. It must be emphasised that they mus¢ 
consist of art-workers or be controlled by such. 
Mere patriotism in the form of encouragement of 
home arts is not enough, as the difficulty of sustain- 
ing rural centres for metal-work, weaving, wood- 
carving, etc., has repeatedly shown. 

A toy should possess several qualities for 
which we must go to the artist. First it should 
possess humour ; beautiful in the hackneyed sense 
it need not be, for it is to appeal to children, whose 
sense of beauty has not fully developed. They are 
attracted by that interest of form which we call 
grotesque; hence in short the toy should be a 
caricature. But the toy designer who sets out to 
caricature may miss his mark. The quality of 
form which appeals to the child is obtained not by 


at the Whitechapel Art Gallery 





TOY POULTRY DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
BY MISSES M. V. WHEELHOUSE AND LOUISE JACOBS 


conscious funniness, but by that humour which is 
attained by direct and clear-cut form with simplifi- 
cation brought about by economy of means. Thus 
a toy representing an animal or person which has 
been produced by plain sawing with little or no 
carving is likely to be more humorous than one 
on which so much labour of carving has been 
expended that the object loses vitality—becomes 
a model rather than a toy. 

Perhaps the deepest pitfall some of the modern 
toymakers have fallen into is to make their toys 
consciously picturesque or quaint, by simulating a 
look of age. The doll’s-house, let us say, appears 
to have a leaky thatched roof, its walls are painted 
with cracks and broken plaster. This is quite 
beside the mark. In the ages of great art, 
when work was at its freshest, the notion of 
‘ picturesqueness ” was quite absent. Nothing in 
Japanese art suggests age ; the houses and streets 
are clean and rectilinear as if just built. Thesame 
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is true of the work of the early Flemish and 
Italian painters. In Botticelli we begin to see the 
broken arch or pillar, and the convention of a 
picturesque background took hold and: spread 
like a noxious weed, till in our own day an art 
student going forth to sketch can see nothing 
paintable except the rustic cottage. Children 
know nothing, happily, of this outworn convention. 
They want their toys clean and bright. Not for 
them are the mud and slate-pencil hues of the 
Aesthetes, for in colour they are akin to our Post- 
Impressionists ; they want red, blue, yellow, green, 
and these of the brightest. And as toys are not 
vehicles of education, are not the gifts of Froebel, 
but things to play with, as part of the environment 
of their own stage of development, bright colour 
they should have as supplying the craving of their 
natures. 

The toys shown in the Exhibition by Mr. 
Vladimir Polunin fulfil the conditions of success 
mentioned. They have already been reviewed and 
illustrated in THE Stupro. It will suffice to say 
that when early in the war the Board of Trade 
interested itself in the subject of toymaking, Mr. 
Polunin’s name was mentioned. Money was found, 
the School of Art, University College, Reading, 
gave the hospitality of its workrooms and studios, 
and the designer was installed there with assistants 
for several weeks. He is an artist with a strong 
sense of the grotesque, a love of colour and a feel- 
ing for pattern, qualities which go far to meet with 
success when concerned with toy-making. 

Among other interesting exhibits may be men- 
tioned the toys and models by Mr. Carter Preston, 
which have been taken up by the Lord Roberts 
Memorial Workshops, the black and white Noah’s 
Ark by the Messrs. Noble, the village toys by 
Miss Renée Dunn and Miss Joan de Bude, who 
have also produced some excellent animals, and 
the “character” dolls by a lady who carries on a 
workshop under the name of Nell’ Foy. The toys 
shown by the Misses M. V. Wheelhouse and 
Louise Jacobs have great vivacity of form and 
colour, combined with simplicity of construction. 

The exhibits lent by the Misses R. K. and 
M. J. R. Polkinghorne of work done by children 
from the Streatham Secondary School, though not 
coming within the category of saleable toys, showed 
most praiseworthy achievement. In districts where 
toymaking is carried on, the school scheme of 
drawing and handwork might well be modified in 
harmony with the local industry, and it would 
probably improve both the education and_ the 
business. ALLEN W. SEaBy. 


SLUDIO-TALEK: 
(From Our Own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—We regret to record the death 
of Mr. T. Stirling Lee, the well-known 
sculptor, who died suddenly at the end of 
June. The second son of Mr. John S. Lee, 

of Macclesfield, he was educated at Westminster 
School and then apprenticed to Bernie Phillips, 
who was finishing the Albert Memorial. Mr. Lee 
studied at the same time at the Slade School, where 
he showed such aptitude for art that Mr. Armitage, 
R.A., advised his being sent to Paris, there being 
no school for sculpture in London at that time. 
Accordingly he next worked at the Petites Ecoles 
des Beaux Arts, and gained a first and second medal 
during his first term. Subsequently he became 
a fellow-student with Alfred Gilbert in Professor 
Cavelier’s atelier, where he gained the R.A. gold 
medal and travelling scholarship, as well as the 
Composition Gold Medal of the Beaux Arts. At 
twenty-five Mr. Lee won the competition for the 
decoration of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, but long 





STATUETTE CARVED OUT OF TRENCH CHALK WITH A 
PENKNIFE IN A DUG-OUT ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 
BY PTE. W. REID DICK 


(Leicester Galleries ; see tage 177) 
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PANEL OF WALL STAIRCASE IN MR. GEOFFREY DUVEEN’S HOUSE. DESIGNED AND CARVED BY T. STIRLING LEE 


delay on the part of the Corporation caused the Except the late Mr. Sidney Cooper, who was 
young sculptor much early disappointment, and 98 when he died in 1902, Mr. James Sant, who 
though he was allowed to finish part of his work, died in London on July r2 at the age of 96, was 


he died without seeing his 
life’s task completed. Two 
of his finest early works are 
Adam and Eve finding the 
Dead Body of Abel and Cain 
exhibited in the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1881. He has done 
a good many portrait busts 
of notable people, amongst 
others Sir Frank Short’s 
daughter and Miss Kitty 
Shannon, besides nnmerous 
‘“‘ideal” busts. He was one 
of the very few who carved 
direct in the marble, from 
life. The later period of his 
art has been largely devoted 
to ecclesiastical work, an 
excellent example of which 
is his altar-piece in 
Westminster Cathedral, and 
he quite recently completed 
another altar-piece showing 
the Wise Men of the Last, 
in which his love of symbo- 
lism found expression. As 
a sculptor Mr. Lee’s work 
was very individual. He 
was greatly attracted by the 
Early Greeks, and he was 
a born carver, with a strong 
sense of pattern. 
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work we have on several occasions had the 
pleasure of introducing to our readers. In a 
letter written from the Front a few weeks ago he 
says: ‘I had heard of and seen things carved in this 
material, but did not try it myself until recently. 
. . . I was agreeably surprised to find that 
with a penknife very good results may be obtained, 
and that a dug-out with only the light of the 
doorway or a candle makes a very good studio. 
Carving became quite a craze in our dug-out, and 
indeed all along the trench little groups of soldiers 
were seen busily carving. The pursuit of art, how- 
ever, was brought to an abrupt close one afternoon 
when the Bosches made themselves objectionable 
by a fierce bombardment which was succeeded by 
attacks, counter-attacks and more bombardment 
lasting for the best part of a week.” The original 
of this little figure is at the Leicester Galleries. 





IDEAL BUST BY T. STIRLING LEE 


the longest-lived member of the Royal Academy 
since its foundation in 1768. Mr. Sant was 
born at Croydon, and after studying as a youth 
first under John Varley and then under Sir A. 
Callcott, R.A., entered the Academy Schools 
in 1840, his first contribution to the summer 
exhibition following soon afterwards. Becom- 
ing an Associate in 1861, he was made full 
Member in 1870, continuing in that capacity 
until 1914, when he retired, but it was not till 
last year that he made his final appearance at 
Burlington House. As a portrait-painter he had 
at one time a considerable vogue among the 
aristocracy. 





The little chalk statuette reproduced on page 
175 is by Private Reid Dick, a sculptor whose ‘cHLog.” IDEAL BUST BY T. STIRLING LEE 
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A fine display of sculpture was on view from 
July 10 to 22 at the Grafton Galleries, the exhibits 
consisting of the series of ten historical statues 
destined for the marble vestibule of the Cardiff 
City Hall, in which eight pedestals and two niches 
have been standing vacant since the Hall was 
opened in 1906, and are now to be occupied through 
the munificence of Lord Rhondda. Included with 
them was an extra group, representing the British 
(Queen Boadicea and her two daughters, by Prof. 
Havard Thomas, who on the nomination of Lord 
Rhondda has been acting as assessor in the carrying 
out of the scheme in its artistic aspects. Mr. 
Thomas’s collaborators were Sir W. Goscombe 
John, R.A., to whom was entrusted the most im- 
portant of the ten statues, that of S# David, patron 
saint of Wales ; Mr. Pegram, A.R.A., Mr. Pomeroy, 
A.R.A., Mr. E. G. Gillick, Mr. T. J. Clapperton, 
Mr. L. S. Merrifield, Mr. W. W. 
Wagstaff, Mr. Henry Poole, Mr. 
Alfred Turner and Mr. T. N. Crook. 
The formal unveiling of the statues 
will, we understand, take place in 
the course of a few weeks. 


Among other exhibitions held in 
London last month one of special 
interest was that which filled the 
three rooms at the Leicester Galler- 
ies, where the public were enabled 
to study at first hand the work of 
Italy’s leading caricaturists in rela- 
tion to the war. Satire is a weapon 
which these artists know how to 
wield with unerring aim, and if in 
some cases their imagination takes 
somewhat extreme forms, there can 
be no question of their perfect 
sincerity. Besides these caricatures, 
the exhibition comprised a series of 
drawings by Sgr. Pogliaghi depicting 
military operations among the 
rugged Alpine peaks, and as showing 
the tremendous difficulties which 
confront the brave Alpini and 
Bersaglieri in this mountain warfare 
nothing could be more eloquent. 
Simultaneously with this exhibition 
the Fine Art Society had on view 
a collection of pictures by a Serbian 
caricaturist, Frano Angeli Radovani, 
who, in spite of occasional excesses, 
displays~ considerable 
pictorial invective. 
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‘le REMOULEUR” 


ARIS.—Draughtsman and graver, Bernard 
Naudin is one of the most important 
of the younger school of contemporary 
French artists. On the eve of the war 

he had already come to be regarded as the next in 
succession to great leaders like Forain and Auguste 
Lepére. On the outbreak of war, being not more 
than forty years of age, he was called to the colours 
and sent to the Front with the men of his class. 
His artistic career may be divided into three periods. 


For some score years he was content to remain 
an observer of every-day life and popular types. 
Coming himself from a family of workers—he is 
the son of a watchmaker of Chateauroux—he has 
known what it is to live in modest circumstances ; 
he has mixed with and loved the poor, and he 
has been powerfully attracted by the picturesque 
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attributes of the destitute and of beggars and other 
species of nomads. His numerous drawings thus 
inspired perpetuate the great tradition of Abraham 
Bosse, of Jacques Callot and Goya. To this same 
category belong the two etchings here reproduced, 
Le Rémouleur and La Roulotte. Many others of 
his compositions are carried out with a much greater 
degree of elaboration than these, but all are the 
work of an artist perfectly familiar with the resources 
of the etcher’s art, a knowledge of which he 
acquired by a close and assiduous study of the 
work of the Old Masters. 


In time Naudin became an illustrator much 
appreciated by connoisseurs, and in the silence of 
his studio he composed on his own account several 
series of drawings heightened with colour. Two 
of these series are particularly remarkable—one of 
them consecrated to music and the other designed 
to illustrate the ‘Gold Bug” of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Neither series has yet been published, but a pub- 
lisher of strong artistic leanings and one whose 


ETCHING BY BERNARD NAUDIN 


name is inseparably linked with Naudin’s has 
arranged to bring them both to the notice of the 
public after the war. The artist’s ardent imagina- 
tion and profound sensibility have had full play in 
these compositions, in which the influence of the 
great romanticists may be discerned. ‘To the same 
epoch belong numerous drawings made for various 
books and concert and theatre programmes 
(one of the most notable of these being a drawing 
for “Les Tisserands”) and some poster designs. 
A certain melodramatic tone which is not always 
absent from Naudin’s early work soon gave place 
however to studies of humanity, all the more 
impressive because seen and expressed in quite 
simple terms. 

This was the stage he had reached when war 
broke out. He hastened to join his regiment, and 
shared alike the emotions and burdens of his com- 
rades. He became a living witness of their calm, 
heroic courage, their kindheartedness and devo- 
tion, their soldierly ardour and prodigious tenacity. 
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On the leaves of his sketch-book, or even some 
odd scrap of paper, or the margin of a letter or 
diary, he recorded what he saw. Here we become 
acquainted with him in the third phase of his career. 
He has done with his humanitarian reveries. He 
has learnt to know and understand the soul of 
the French soldier, that is, France itself, and has 
devoted his crayon or his burin to its celebration. 
Doubtless many readers of this magazine have seen 
the posters which the French Government commis- 
sioned him to design for the ingathering of gold, the 
diploma issued by the Bank of France in exchange 
for the yellow metal, and the programmes he has 
designed for various schemes of benevolence. 
Without ceasing to bea soldier he has gone on 
with his work. The best of all these drawings are 
certainly those in which he has recorded his direct 


observations, sometimes 


with singular fluency of 
stroke and brevity of 
manipulation. One of these 
is the lithograph entitled 
L’Exode, executed during 
an interval of rest after 
the tragic spectacle of the 
retreat from Flanders, and 
to the same category be-. 
long a number of striking 
sketches, jotted down at 
random in the trenches. 
M. Helleu, after piously 
gathering together a collec- 
tion of these slight notes, 
has had them reproduced 
in a small number of im- 
pressions for distribution 
among amateurs. They are 
indeed wonderful in the 
sense of movement and 
the heroic spirit which 
animates them. Unfortu- 
nately the soldier-artist had 
such an inferior crayon to 
work with that reproduc- 
tion by the usual means is 
quite impossible. Still, not- 
withstanding their cursive 
and unfinished character, 
they reveal the hand of 
a great draughtsman. 
Practically all the artists 
who have painted war 
pictures up to the present 
have represented the 
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soldier in a state of rest, and Naudin, too, has. 
occasionally got his comrades to pose for a 
composition, but it is his great merit also to. 
have essayed to depict the soldier in movement as. 
he emerges from the trench, advances at the double, 
throws himself down or creeps stealthily forward :. 
and the result is very striking—it is war as it 
really is. ADs: 

Tuer Paris Museums, which on the outbreak of 
war two years ago were all closed, have now for 
the most part re-opened their doors to the public. 
At the Louvre, however, only certain of the 
sculpture galleries have been re-opened, its most 
important possessions being still in the provinces. 
At the Petit Palais the tapestries of Rheims 
Cathedral are on view. 
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PORTRAIT OF A LITHUANIAN WOMAN 
BY J. TILLBERG 


OSCOW.—Besides the many sudden 
perturbations and new arrangements 
which the great war has brought about 
in political and national affairs, it has 

also been responsible for many unforeseen effects 
in the domain of art. Among these it has afforded 
the Russian public an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the art of the Letts, which, in 
common with the cultural life of this sturdy peasant 
race in general, is of recent growth. Their home 
is in the Baltic provinces, and as practically the 
whole of this region has been drawn within the 
sphere of military operations, most of their artists 
have sought refuge elsewhere. ‘Those who have 
settled in the Russian capitals have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to organise an exhibition 
of Lettish art, with results which have on the 
whole been extremely favourable. About a score 
in number, the oldest of them still in the prime 
of life, nearly all of them have attained to a 
respectable standard of technical proficiency. But 
though there can be no question here of dilet- 
tantism, the group appears to be lacking in any 
strongly marked individuality, nor do their paint- 
ings reveal any conspicuously national character. 


As a nation the Letts have been suppressed by 
the dominant German classes of the Baltic pro- 
vinces, and naturally enough this newly developed 
art of theirs has been unable to escape the in- 
fluence of German art. And this influence fre- 
quently shows itself even in the work of artists 
who have studied at the Petrograd Academy. 


To this group belongs one of the best known 
Lettish artists, the landscape-painter W. Pourwit, 
who in past years has often figured at Russian ex- 
hibitions and was the subject of an article in this 
magazine in 1905. His collection of some sixty 
pictures revealed an artist of mature taste and with 
a warm love for his homeland, though his work 
here appeared a trifle monotonous. More versatile, 
and at the same time more eclectic, is Jan Rosenthal 
in his portraits and genre pictures, the somewhat 
superficial elegance of which often recalls the 
modern Viennese school. As a portrait-painter 
J. Tillberg attracted attention. Unequal in their 
pictorial qualities, his works nevertheless all evince 
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SELF-PORTRAIT 
(Society of Moscow Artists) 


BY MME. ELENA KAMENTSEVA 


a complete mastery of form, particularly successful 
being his portrait of a Lithuanian woman and his 
study of a lady in native costume. J. Belsen and 
a few others stand for the juste milieu of Lettish 
painting, while K..Uban and R. Perle, the latter 
with a penchant for fantastic legendary motives, 
were interesting in their display of colour. And 
then there was J. Grosswald, now serving with the 
Lettish battalion ; in a portrait-group, a water-colour 
sketch of Lettish fugitives, and a series of native 
costume studies he showed himself an artist of 
marked talent. 

National characteristics were more pronounced 
in the graphic section, in which some of those 
already named were represented. The exhibits 
comprised some excellent lithographs by a deceased 
artist, T. Uhder, and two who are now working 
in Petrograd, E. Siewart and R. Sarrin, both of 
them masters of their mediums. The former 
showed an excellent etched portrait and various 
linoleographs, while Sarrin contributed a whole 
collection of his productions—book-plates and 
covers, posters, etchings and lithos, the chief items 
being five large etchings, part of a series illustrating 
Lettish myths. It is a pity that his power of 
composition falls below the high standard of his 
execution, which enables him to deal so easily and 
efficiently with such large plates. The best of these 


etchings were two with Koorbad, the national hero 
of the Letts, as the subject. The exhibition con- 
tained a few pieces of sculpture which do not call for 
particular mention, but as a whole this initial display 
left one with the conviction that Lettish art has 
made a good beginning which justifies expectation 
of further success. 


Ten years have passed since Victor Borissoff- 
Mussatofi’s death at the age of 35 deprived modern 


_ Russian art of one of its most gifted representatives, 


and in remembrance of him the Society of Moscow 
Artists, of which he was a member, consecrated a 
special wall to a select loan collection of works 
by him at their twenty-second exhibition. These 
works, some fifteen in number, were lent by private 
owners in Moscow, and represented in more or less 
characteristic manner the peculiar genius of this 
talented painter. He belonged to that group of 
modern artists whose strong lyrical sensibility and 
decorative propensities are expressed par excellence 
in evocations of the olden times, and in this direc- 
tion he created a genre of his own in which the 
painter and the poet mingled with felicitous result. 


The transition from this artist to the living 
painters who showed at the same exhibition was 
somewhat pronounced, for Russian painting of 
to-day moves in a quite different direction. Among 
the customary exhibitors the work of J. Nivinsky 
showed a notable advance in the treatment of form 
and composition, especially two large paintings 
Adam and Eve and Sleep, while his smaller pictures, 
such as Zhe Sister of Mercy (tempera) displayed 
decorative feeling in a marked degree. In the 
same group were to be seen some good still-life 
pieces by E. Krohn, a fine male portrait by L. Zak, 
some freshly painted studies of Finland by 
J. Chapchal, and some motives from Russian 
popular life by Mme. Simonovitch-Efimovka which 
might with advantage have been further elaborated. 
Among artists who strive for more intimate pictorial 
effects must be named Mme. Elena Kamentseva 
who besides an interesting Se/f Portrait showed 
some excellent flower-pieces; also F. Zakharoff, 
whose portrait of a lady, however, failed to sustain 
comparison with his miniature portrait of last year, 
and Mme. A. Glagoleva, who showed some harmo- 
niously toned landscapes and portraits. The land- 
scapes of B. Kamensky made a good impression, and 
among other contributions calling for mention were 
the sketches of S. Noakowski, as fascinating as ever, 
decorative views of Capri by M. Ogranovitch, and 
various successful works by W. Favorsky, Mlle. 
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Goldinger, N. Zimaroffand others. Finally mention 
should be made of the sculptures of S. Erzya, J. 
Koort, and J. Efimoff, as well as the dry-points and 
linoleum prints of P. Pavlinoff. 


With the death of Vassili Ivanovitch Surikoff, who 
died here a few weeks ago, Russian art has lost one 
of its most brilliant stars. The deceased painter, 
who was born in Siberia in 1848, came from an old 
Cossack family which settled in the district of Kras- 
noyarsk some centuries ago, and in his whole being as 
well as his talent one could discern traces of the deep 
earnestness and virile strength of Siberian Nature. 
After studying at the Academy in Petrograd Surikoff 
in the eighties of last century began that series of 
large historical paintings which made his name 
famous and earned for hima leading position in 
the hierarchy of Russian art. 
If in general it is difficult to 
define in what precisely the 
national element in plastic 
art consists, yet in presence 
of Surikoff’s masterpieces 
one discerns immediately 
their national character and 
their extraordinary histcric 
import. ‘This is true alike 
of the tragic atmosphere of 
The Execution of the Streltst, 
of the deeply pathetic ex- 
pression of Jenshikoff in 
L£xile and of the intense 
pathos of the Boyarin Moro- 
zova in which the great pic- 
torial talent of the deceased 
artist, his perfect knowledge 
of Russian psychology, and 
his by no means theatrical 
power of dramatic expression 
were triumphantly asserted. 
His later works fell short 
of these, and in this respect 
he shared the fate of many 
Russian artists who having 
spontaneously attained a 
certain height are unable to 
maintain it for long. P. E. 

MSTERDAM.— 

Holland has no 

“Salon des Ori- 

entalistes” like 

Paris, but nevertheless she 

can boast of}more than one 
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‘*A STREET IN ALGIERS” 


artist who has drawn inspiration from distant climes, 
such as Bauer, for example, with his etchings 
and water-colours full of mystery and fantasy ; 
Philip Zilcken, at once painter, etcher, and shrewd 
art critic, and Legras, who died a little while ago 
in the very fulness of life—he was only 51. It is 
now some years since Legras came to Laren (where 
these notes are written) and settled down in this 
village of painters par excellence. He lived ina villa 
of good modern design which he built for himself, 
and here he enjoyed the pleasures of family life, 
but now, alas! he is no more, and the big house is 
empty. His canvases are to be found in many 
places, for his admirers were numerous, but quite 
recently the public were able to ‘see at the 
Municipal Museum in Amsterdam a collection 
representing the different periods of his career. 


BY W. LEGRAS 
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‘““TOMB OF A MARABOUT, ALGERIA” 


Of French extraction—his grandfather belonged 
to Marseilles—Legras was brought up and educated 
in Holland. Early in life the young painter knew 
the need of money, and in order to maintain him- 
self while studying at the Amsterdam Academy he 
earned a scanty living by making enlargements 
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** EARLY MORNING ON THE RIVER CHELIF, ALGERIA” 


EG hon. 


BY W. LEGRAS 


and drawings of animals. About this time some 
“portraits ” of horses which he executed attracted 
the attention of Mr. Westerman, director of the 
Zoological Gardens, whither Legras often resorted 
to sketch, and it was there that the young artist’s 
liking for Oriental things took root. Thus it was 
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“THE SPIRIT OF THE WOODS” (Pecnsyloanta Ge 
ennsylu my, Ms 
BY EDWARD McCARTAN Widenor Gold Medal)” 
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BUST OF FRANK DUVENECK BY CHARLES GRAFLY 


(Pennsylvania Academy ) 


that he penetrated the far-off realm of dream and 
fancy, not, as many others have done, through the 
gates of the imagination, but through his very real 
studies of camels, monkeys, elephants, and other 
beasts. In 1891 he took part in a pilgrimage to 
the Promised Land, and in the course of seven 
expeditions he visited successively Algiers, Bou- 
Sada, Gardaia, Tunis, and Kairouan. His last 
picture, left unfinished, was a view of Gardaia in 
Southern Algeria, a region of which he was very 
fond, and where he was féted by his friends the 
natives. This canvas with its strong contrasts of 
sunlight. and shadow may be regarded as the 
synthesis of his aspirations. A faithful and con- 
scientious observer, he perhaps analysed rather 
than felt what he observed, but his work in any 
case testifies eloquently to his ardent attachment 
to the lands of sunshine. By his death, moreover, 
we have lost not only an artist but a writer of no 
mean power, as his letters from Algeria to Dutch 
journals show. F. Gos. 


HILADELPHIA.—As a manifestation 

of increasing interest in the plastic arts 

in America, the display of sculpture in 

the r1rith Annual Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy was most convincing, not 
only through the large number of works exposed 
—over two hundred—but also through their ori- 
ginality of conception evolved from the modern 
point of view of life and its suggestions to the 
artist. Classic traditions seemed to have been 
almost completely ignored, yet there appeared 
no lack of that ideality which is an essential 
element of a really serious work of sculpture. 
A carefully modelled nude figure in bronze entitled 
Spirit of the Woods, by Mr. Edward McCartan, 
was awarded the Widener Memorial Gold Medal. 
A group by Miss Coleman Ladd, entitled Peace 
Victorious, showed some fine qualities, and very 
satisfactory both as to conception and technique 
was Mr. Chester Beach’s marble group Cloud 
forms. Portrait-busts abounded, many of them 
showing distinctive character, such as Mr. Charles 
Grafly’s portrait of Frank Duveneck, the well-known 





BUST OF EDWARD T. STOTESBURY ESQ. 


BY AURELIUS RENZETTI 
(Pennsylvania Acadeny) 


Studio-T alk 


painter, Mr. Samuel Murray’s noble presentment 
of the leading local ecclesiastic, Archbishop Ryan, 
Mr. Edward T. Quinn’s portrait of Paul Haviland, 
Esq., a virile work, and Mr. Aurelius Renzetti’s 
portrait of Edward T. Stotesbury, Esg., Phila- 
delphia’s leading financier and art patron. <A 
delightful bit of character was Miss Edith B. 
Parsons’s little bronze figure Zurtle Baby, and 
Salome was the subject of a very beautiful statuette 
by Mr. Paul Manship. Mr. Polasek’s portrait of 
Wm. M. Chase was notably good. EYG: 


AIRO.—The world has heard much of 
Lord Kitchener the soldier, but there 
was another side to his activities which 
those who knew him in private life had 
many opportunities of seeing. He was a keen 
lover of beautiful crafts-work, and had a rare 
knowledge of old pottery, painting, and carving. 
During his régime in Egypt he took a great interest 
in education, but more specially in technical edu- 
cation and the work of the Department presided 
over by Mr. Sidney H. Wells, and he wanted in 
Egypt more technical and agricultural schools. 
Lord Kitchener above all else was anxious that the 
youth of Egypt should not be semi-Europeanised, 
and he strongly urged that the existing methods 
and crafts should be retained and developed as 
much as possible. His delight in the work of the 
native craftsman is difficult to reconcile with his 
reputation as an austere soldier and disciplinarian. 
It has often been the writer’s privilege to see Lord 
Kitchener stand over a native wood-carver and 
watch with almost loving interest the skilful fingers 
guiding the modelling tools and carving some 
beautiful frame or piece of furniture. 





In Egypt Lord Kitchener collected many fine 
old Byzantine icons, and he had his own ideas 
about framing them, and personally attended to 
the carving of the designs. He was always anxious 
that the style of pattern and the colour of the gold 
should be in harmony with the deep tone of the 
rich old paintings, and he would even work on 
them himself if the result did not at first satisfy 
him. I have seen him repairing an old gilded 
frame, and working, too, in the old manner, first 
applying the composition to the wood, then paint- 
ing it deep red, and finally applying the gold which 
he would afterwards tone with varnish to any 
required shade. 





Lord Kitchener was particularly fond of old 
carving, and collected some fine fragments in 
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different places, which were eventually worked into 
the design for the fine carved writing bureau now 
at Broome Park, his country residence in Kent. 
He followed the production of this piece of furni- 
ture with the greatest care. After spending con- 
siderable time arranging and rearranging the 
details of the design, he finally gave instructions 
for the carved portions to be carried out in plaster 
and submitted to him before they were executed 
in the wood. Some of the capitals were altered 
two or three times in the plaster stage before being 
finally accepted, and he would not allow the cary- 
ing to proceed until he had seen the plaster work 
temporarily fixed in place on the carcase of the 
bureau, so that he might have an idea of its 
effect as a whole. The work was executed by 
students of the Arts and Crafts section of the 
Technical School, together with the carpenters of 
the Bulak Model Workshops, and took about 
three months to complete. It was carried out in 
Turkish walnut, and the few genuine old pieces of 
work were so skilfully copied and worked into the 
design that it is extremely difficult to tell which 
are the old and which the new parts. When the 
piece was finally delivered at the Agency, and 
placed in Lord Kitchener’s study, he stood a long 
time contemplating it, and then said ‘‘I wonder 
what connoisseurs at home would think of this ? 
It might be difficult to decide what period it 
belongs to. Perhaps we had better say it is an 
English Renaissance piece made in Egypt.” 





The merchants of the Cairo Bazaars have reason 
to remember Lord Kitchener. Accompanied by 
his secretary, then Major Fitzgerald, who was so 
largely responsible as master of the ceremonies 
for the success of the social functions at the 
Agency, he would often wander round the Khanel 
Khalili hunting for Rhodian china, old bronzes, 
Egyptian alabaster or early icons, and his searches 
were often rewarded with success. He knew the 
right things to buy, and I have often heard the 
remark from merchants: ‘‘That piece would not 
stay here long if Lord Kitchener were here.” He 
had the great luck to obtain while in Cairo some 
fine old inlaid Arabic cabinets, and he had these 
repaired with scrupulous attention to the existing 
old work. He was delighted to find an Arab 
workman who was capable of carving the ivory 
details of the drawers, and the man is very proud 
of the fact that he satisfied Lord Kitchener’s critical 
judgment. This craftsman, though an extremely 
slow worker, was an artist in his trade and had 
to be humoured, but Lord Kitchener knew how 
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much could be done by judicious praise, and pro- 
bably got more work out of the man than anyone 
else could have done. The native craftsmen 
realised that he could appreciate their art, and 
they admired him immensely, saying he knew 
more than they did about their work. It often 
astonished them at first that he could give them 
instructions even in their own processes, and he 
never failed to insist that repair work should be 
done in the old way with native methods and tools. 
He understood that the native turner can do 
more delicate work with his bow-string and his 
feet and hands guiding the cutting chisel, than 
is possible with machine lathes, and he regretted 
that the advent of machinery in the larger Egyptian 
towns often unfitted workmen for the more simple 
but more skilful processes in their villages. With 
the loss of Lord Kitchener Egyptian Art of to-day 
has lost a great friend, and it is with a sense of 
keen regret that these little reminiscences of his 
artistic life in Egypt are penned. 
W. A. STEWART. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Great War: A Neutrals Indictment. 
One hundred Cartoons by Louis RAEMAEKERS. 
{London: The Fine Art Society.) £10. ros. net. 
Within the covers of this large folio volume is 
presented what is without doubt the most scathing 
indictment of Prussianism in practice that has ever 
been promulgated, and it is the more remarkable as 
emanating from an artist who is not only a neutral 
by nationality but is closely related by blood to the 
people whose rulers and leaders are here arraigned 
for their misdeeds. ‘The son of a German mother, 
Mr. Raemaekers cannot be accused of antipathy 
towards the Germans as a nation, nor in studying 
successively this long series of cartoons—all of them, 
by the way, reproduced with unusual fidelity to the 
originals—do we find evidence of such antipathy ; 
it is the Prussian spirit and the brutal code of ethics 
actuating it that he here holds up to detestation. 
And in regard to his methods as an artist it is 
gratifying to observe that he refrains from the 
questionable expedients resorted to by many cari- 
caturists. Thus one notes an almost entire absence 
of physiognomical exaggeration from his drawings. 
His delineations of the Kaiser, the Crown Prince, 
and other prominent personages on the German 
side show very little deviation from the portraits 
of them with which the public are familiar, 
and even in such cartoons as Zhe Prussian 
and Seduction, where the element of caricature is 


employed with caustic effect to personify the spirit 
of Prussian militarism, the deviation from truth is 
certainly no greater than one used to find in the 
military cartoons of German comic papers, such as 
“‘Simplicissimus.” Then, too, when symbolism is 
employed, the artist displays excellent judgment, 
and as a testimony to his courage and candour there 
are several cartoons in which he holds up his own 
countrymen to scorn for their indifference to the 
tremendous issues involved in the great conflict. 
What indeed impresses us most in these cartoons 
as a whole is the artist’s deep regard for truth and 
his unflinching courage in espousing the cause of 
Justice and Right, regardless of the fierce animosity 
which his drawings have aroused in Germany. 
Technically, too, these cartoons are interesting. 
A few of them are drawn with pen and ink, but 
the majority are done with charcoal, to which water- 
colour has been added in varying degrees. 
Gaudier-Brzeska: a Memoir. By Ezra Pounp. 
(London : John Lane.) 12s. 6d. net.—The young 
sculptor who is the subject of this memoir was a 
Frenchman by birth but resided in England. He 
died taking part ina charge of a French regiment at 
Neuville St. Vaast last year. The expression of his 
undoubted gifts was we think embarrassed rather 
than helped by his connection with so-called 
‘‘Vorticism.” It was clear that he desired above 
everything to be free, to be instinctive. He desired 
the tradition of barbaric people, and believed that 
barbarism represented instinct. Apparently it did 
not occur to him that following instinct barbarism 
arrived at civilisation. In civilisation, he said, 
instinct is second to reason, forgetting that civilised 
conditions develop new instincts, and with them the 
need for refinement in expression. This memoir 
is without doubt the most important exposition we 
have had of the ideas for which the word vorticism 
is made to stand, but as a biography it seems 
slighter and more obscure in detail than it need 
have been. There is no such place as Bristol 
College, where he is said to have held a scholarship ; 
Clifton College there is, and Bristol University. 
Jack and Tommy. Twenty drawings by F. C. B. 
CapELL. (London: Grant Richards, Ltd.) 55. net. 
The twenty drawings of soldiers and sailors here 
reproduced in facsimile form part of a series which 
the artist exhibited in Edinburgh at the exhibition 
of the Society of Eight a few months ago. Very 
summary in treatment, consisting of a few bold 
black strokes, supplemented by a wash of colour 
in varying quantities, they are remarkably clever 
in their suggestion of actuality. The only fault we 
have to find is that Tommy’s khaki is too yellow. 
189 
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“Do you not think that artists have been obliged 
hitherto to limit overmuch the scope of their 
practice ?” asked the Art Critic. ‘Does it not 
occur to you that there are many directions in 
which the ingenuity and inventive power of the 
artist, and his capacity as a worker, could be 
usefully applied ?” 

‘“‘T cannot imagine that an artist would be much 
use in any kind of work which requires practical 
understanding,” said the Plain Man. ‘He is too 
much of a dreamer, too unmethodical, to help in 
business affairs, and he has, if I may say so, a much 
too inflated idea of his own importance.” 

“You seem to look upon the artist as rather a 
worm,” laughed the Man with the Red Tie; “but 
don’t forget the proverb that even a worm will 
turn. It may be that under the new conditions 
forced upon us his turning is near at hand.” 

“Ves, and it may be that people are going to 
discover that there are many kinds of practical 
business in which his assistance will be of very 
real value,” agreed the Critic. “I have, as you 
know, always protested against the popular miscon- 
ception of the artist, and I do not consider that his 
idea of his own importance in the social scheme is 
at all exaggerated—therefore I want to see him doing 
his full share in the regeneration of his country.” 

‘But how can a man regenerate his country by 
painting pictures or carving statues?” protested 
the Plain Man. ‘Something much more energetic 
than that will be demanded of us in the near future 
when we set about the task of building up our 
trade again and reorganising our resources.” 

“And do you not think that the help of the 
artist in this process of reconstruction will be 
worth having?” enquired the Critic. ‘Cannot 
you see what a number of ways there are in which 
his capacities can be utilised ?” 

“T confess, I cannot,” replied the Plain Man. 
“Tt seems to me that art, which is after all only 
one of the ornamental accessories of life, will have 
to stand aside until all the vital questions of 
rearrangement are settled.” 

“Oh, good Lord! These dull business men 
cried the Man with the Red Tie. ‘ Will they 
never learn how even their own affairs should be 
managed ?” 

‘‘What has art to do with my affairs?” asked 
the Plain Man. “I have got along all right with- 
out it for a great many years.” 
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“That is the pity of it,” declared the Critic. 
“You and a lot more like you have got along 
without it so persistently that a very large part of 
the trade of this country has drifted abroad and 
fallen into the hands of our competitors. You 
have kept art so definitely out of your affairs that 
it has had to seek an asylum in countries which 
make the attack on our commerce an essential 
part of their policy, and in that asylum it is learn- 
ing to fight against us.” 

‘Another proverb: Hell hath no fury like a 
woman scorned,” suggested the Man with the Red 
Tie. ‘As art is feminine what else could you 
expectce 

“Of course we might have expected it,” returned 
the Critic ; “but that is only another reason why we 
should try to amend our ways before it is too late.” 

“You would really imply then that I ought 
to drag art from her foreign asylum and take her 
into partnership,” laughed the Plain Man. ‘‘ How 
could she possibly be of any help to me?” 

“In the same way in which she has been of 
assistance to other and much more astute countries,” 
insisted the Critic. ‘‘ There are numberless fields 
of activity available for art in the industrial world 
if you will open them to her, and her co-operation 
would greatly enhance your prosperity. Give her 
a chance and see how she will respond.” 

*“‘ And where, for example, do these fields lie?” 
asked the Plain Man. 

‘‘Great Heavens! They are all around you! 
Cannot you see them?” exclaimed the Critic. 
“Look at the toy-making industry: need the 
foreign artists always impose their taste upon us 
in that direction? Look at colour-printing : must 
we always be going abroad for that work because 
the foreign firms employ artists to direct it and we 
do not? Look at the trade in furniture and the 
accessories of the home: have we not men in this 
country who can design this sort of thing as well 
as anyone whom other countries can produce? 
Look at industries like the making of jewellery, 
the weaving of silks and other textile fabrics, the 
manufacture of decorative glass and ceramics, and 
so on ad infinitum: can we not reach in them 
an art standard which will not only secure to us 
the entire command of our own markets but will 
at the same time assure for us a leading place in 
the markets of the world? By snubbing art you 
are killing trade.” 

“Well, perhaps there is something in that,” 
conceded the Plain Man. “If you put art as 
a business proposition, it may be worth thinking 
about.” THE Lay FIcurE. 
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Decorative Woodwork by Polytechnic Students 


ECORATIVE: WOODWORK 
Pe eo ULE LON oh eC) Mow clon) 
FOLY TECHNIC INSTITUTE: 


For upwards of twenty years past it has been the 
custom of this magazine at this time of the year to 
review and illustrate the work submitted by art 
students in the National Competition of Schools of 
Art as displayed in the exhibitions held year after 
year at South Kensington under the supervision of 
the Board of Education or the Department of 
Science and Art, and in so far as this later period in 
the history of the Competition is concerned these 
articles collectively constitute a practically unique 
record of what is without doubt an event of first- 
rate importance in its bearings on the progress of 
decorative and applied art inthe United Kingdom. 
This year, however, the Competition has not been 
held ; it has had to yield to the stern exigencies 
of war, and from a circular recently issued by the 
Board of Education it seems probable that the 
suspension of the Competition will endure for at 
least another year. However much importance 
may be attached to the institution by those im- 
mediately concerned, and others who like our- 
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RELIQUARY OR CASKET IN WALNUT WITH STAINED AND GILT GESSO DECORATION 
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selves have followed its progress from year to year 
with the closest interest, there is little justification 
for cavilling with the decision of the Board at a 
time such as this when the whole energies of the 
nation should be concentrated upon the successful 
prosecution of the great conflict upon which the 
future destiny of the British Empire depends. 
Even had it been possible, as we believe it would 
have been, to conduct the Competition without 
trenching to any material extent upon the resources 
of the Government department concerned, it has 
to be borne in mind that while the schools have, 
without exception we believe, been able to “carry 
on,” there has been a very considerable depletion 
in the ranks of the male students and also in the 
teaching staffs, so that a competition under present 
circumstances would of necessity be a rather one- 
sided affair. 

There is, however, the possibility that this tem- 
porary suspension of the National Competition, for 
which there are good /rvima-facie reasons, may 
become permanent. Before the war rumours were 
afloat that the Board of Education had under 
consideration the advisability of abolishing it, and 
so when the time comes for its resumption we must 
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not be surprised if the announcement of its 
abolition comes instead. If that is the case it is 
to be hoped that a strenuous opposition will be 
organised. We should be the last to contend that 
the Competition yields the best possible results 
under the conditions which now govern it ; on the 
contrary we think there are many ways in which it 
might be materially improved, and in the successive 
articles on the annual exhibitions in which the prize 
works have been shown to the public the direc- 
tions in which improvement might be made have 
been indicated. But the continued existence of 
the Competition is, we believe, of national impor- 
tance, for it is the means by which the nation can 
see the concrete results of the art school education 
for which it pays, and further it is a means of 
bringing young designers and draughtsmen into 
relation with those who are in a position to make 
use of their talents. It is true that manufacturers 
have hitherto not availed themselves as fully as 
they might of the assistance which art schools are 
able to offer them, but the blame for that rests 
quite as much with themselves as with the schools 
—perhaps more ; but without going further into the 
rather sore point of these past relations, one may 
express the devout hope that in the days to come, 
when it will be imperative for everyone to give of 
his best, there will be a much closer rapprochement 
between them, which will enhance the prestige of 
the industrial art of the country. That is what the 
schools were established for, and it should always 
be kept in view. And though there has been 
a tendency in many of the 
schools to encourage the 
production of immature 
painters of easel pictures, 
we believe that there is an 
abundance of talent among 
the nsing generation of 
artists which, if it is directed 
into the proper channels 
and is encouraged by the 
leaders of industry, will 
lead to fruitful results, 
important alike from the 
economic as well as the 
esthetic point of view. 
This belief will, we think, 
be fully justified by our 
forthcoming Special 
Number dealing with 
the work of the principal 
Schools of Art in the 
United Kingdom, and 
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more especially with those departments of their 
activities which have a direct bearing on industrial 
production. 

Our immediate purpose here, however, is to 
bring to the notice of readers some examples of 
work in a special field of art which has been 
cultivated with success at the Polytechnic School 
of Art in Regent Street—namely, the decoration 
of various articles constructed of wood, usually 
articles that are not purely ornamental but are 
intended for use. This kind of work is a distinct 
speciality at the Polytechnic Institute, and has 
brought to several of the students some of the 
highest awards in the National Competition of 
recent years. The class in which this work is 
done is conducted by Mr. Harry G. Theaker, who 
himself in the Competition in 1899 won a gold 
medal with designs for piano panels. ‘The illus- 
trations we have given on previous occasions when 
noticing the National Competition have elicited 
wide-spread interest, and also a good deal of 
curiosity as to the technical procedure involved in 
the production of these articles—or rather of their 
embellishment. But Mr. Theaker insists to those 
who appeal to him for information that there is no 
more mystery in this kind of work than there is 
in the production of any other work of art. To 
the uninitiated every craft is of course a mystery, 
and knowledge and skill come only after experi- 
ment and perseverance. In this case the artistic 
factors are ability to draw and a sense of colour, 
and the chief material factors are stains of various 
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JEWEL BOX IN WALNUT, STAINED AND PAINTED 


tints, such as may be procured from any dealers 
in artists’ materials, and seasoned wood. 

The kind of wood most commonly used for 
work of this kind is whitewood of a smooth, even 
texture. A fine example of the decoration of this 
wood by means of coloured stains is Miss Gwen 
White’s Lady’s Travelling Toilet Case, a very 
delightful piece of work both externally and in- 
ternally, all the fittings, including brushes, pots, 
etc., being decorated to match. The subjects are 
taken from the song “Lady Greensleeves,” and 
one side of the exterior, not here illustrated, shows 
the disconsolate lover surrounded by unpaid bills. 
Whitewood is one of the best woods for taking 
stains and it also takes a polish well. 
which in appearance is some- 
what like whitewood, is not 
considered so durable, but 
that it takes stain well is shown 
by the Roll of Honour Casket 
of Miss Turnbull which we 
illustrate in colour, another 
elaborate piece of work in 
which heraldic motives are 
employed with striking effect. 
Sycamore has an_ intrinsic 
attractiveness which is.admir- 
ably used as a contrast, to 
stained decoration in Miss 
Benjamin’s Stationery Case 
and Miss Reeve’s Card Box. 
And so with those articles 
in which the harder kinds 
of wood, such as walnut, 
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mahogany, etc., are used, the 
natural qualities of the wood are 
left to play their part, as for 
instance in Miss Joyce Pocock’s 
Reliquary with its subjects 
from the Nativity; here the 
main structure is of walnut, 
while the pictorial panels are 
of whitewood, and here, too, 
as in some of the other articles 
there is a certain amount of 
gilt gesso decoration. Silvering 
in conjunction with gilding and 
colour staining is very happily 
employed in Miss Margaret 
Reed’s Nursery Book Stand, 
an attractive piece of furniture 
admirably suited to its purpose. 

As to the mode of pro- 
cedure, all that is necessary to 
say here is that the design is outlined on the wood, 
and the stains applied in sufficient strength to 
give the desired result. As a final step the surfaces 
are either French-polished to secure brilliance or 
waxed over to give a half-polished effect. 

It should be pointed out that the construction 
of the various articles to which this kind of decora- 
tion is applied is not the work of the students, who 
are concerned solely with the decorative features, 
but is the work of a cabinetmaker. Herein, 
however, lies one of the difficulties Mr. Theaker 
and his students have had to contend with, for in 
these days good cabinetmakers who are capable 
of constructing a piece of furniture in its entirety 
are somewhat scarce. 





CIGARETTE BOX OF WHITEWOOD WITH STAINED DECORATION, BY OLIVE DINGIAN 
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BY MARY S. REEVE. 





CASKET WITH STAINED DECORATION. sy GLADYS TURNBULL. 
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Italian Graphic Art 


ODERN ITALIAN GRAPHIC 


ARE: 


THE Exhibition of the works by the 
Associazione Italiana Acquafortisti e Incisori of 
Milan that was recently held in London at the Suffolk 
Street Galleries was the result of a happy inspiration 
on the part of the President and members of the 
Royal Society of British Artists of paying a com- 
pliment to our high-spirited Ally. The collection, 
which was under the auspices of the Italian Govern- 
ment, offered an admirable opportunity to view a 
representative show of contemporary Italian Art. 
The works, some 200 in number, were well dis- 
played, completely filling the main gallery and 
entrance hall. An examination, from the point of 
view of a colleague in Art, filled me with much 
satisfaction at finding that Italian graphic Art is in 
a state of virile existence. While the rather large 
etched plate and an extensive use of printer’s inking 
to get effect were much in evidence, the subtler 
qualities of style and expression inherited from the 
noble period of Italian tradition were not absent. 

The clou of the exhibition was to be found in 
the woodcuts, among which were many printed in 
colour. Those of Adolfo de Karolis revealed an 
exceedingly high level of imaginative design. He 


was represented by a number of wood-engravings, 
notably of allegorical subjects, like Za atria 
Madre and The Holy Army. Our presentation of 
the tranquil Za Serva with its sense of the heavy 
atmosphere and the flopping sail well expresses a 
warm Venetian summer evening. Antonio Moroni, 
an able artist, has done a number of Ex Libris 
prints. Zhe Seven Vices, of which a reproduction 
is given, shows a goddess seated on a hydra; she 
holds a gold cup in her left hand. Great judg- 
ment is shown in the choice the artist has made of 
the lines and strokes in this drawing, every one 
of which is indispensable to the mse-en-scéne. 
Allegoria, with its Olympian Gods and Goddesses, 
flowers and fruit, was equally rich in effect. His 
La Morte has the power of design and tragic 
feeling of a William Blake or a Legros. 

Other woodcuts included JVodile Maremma by 
G. Guarnieri, a curious portrait-head on a back- 
ground of sky, the cloud-forms suggesting a 
Gorgonian monster’s features ; Ettore di Giorgio’s 
The Tramps and The Wandering Jews, delicate 
monochrome prints treated with sympathetic feeling 
for the subjects; the clever cuts by G. Barbieri, 
especially the /rritardartart and Loboli Gardens, 
Florence ; and M. Disertori’s illustrations to ‘‘ The 
Decameron.” 





**LA PATRIA MADRE”’ 
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WOODCUT BY ADOLFO DE KAROLIS 
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Italian Graphic Art 


‘“ THE GATHERING STORM ” 


Turning to the etchings and aquatints we must 
note first of all the contributions of Aristide 
Sartorio, an artist well known to readers of this 
magazine, but now unfortunately a prisoner of war, 
who exhibited two etchings, powerful compositions 
of tragic energy, Lotta Regale and Mostri Immani, 
portraying the struggles of wild animals. Typical 
of a certain impending tragedy were the two war 
studies of Anselmo.Bucci, Zhe Gun and Shrapnel, 
etchings which in their bold and simple execu- 
tion showed evidence of a study of actuality at 
first hand. Gifts of an altogether different kind 
were discernible in Giuseppe Graziosi’s bold plates 
and effective large decorative subjects of monu- 
mental fountain figures, which in the manner of 
their simple and vigorous execution exhibit the true 
etcher’s art of red-hot impression before Nature. 
Procession of the Relics by Umberto Prencipe 
displayed with great power on a plate of rather 
large dimensions a subject of an overpowering 
architectonic feature rendered as a nocturne. 
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ETCHING BY CARLO CRESSINI 


Ubaldo Magavacca had a fine aquatint, Zhe Apse 
of the Cathedral of Modena, and Giovanni Greppi 
showed a delicate one in J/ Duomo, Milano, with 
its lace-like pinnacles foaming like spray into the 
sky. The same structure was the subject of an 
excellent etching by Carlo Casanova entitled Zhe 
Soul of the Cathedral, an illustration of which 
was given in the June number of THE StTuptIo. 
Ludovico Cavaleri showed several subjects of 
marine and fishing-boat life. Among the more 
simple transcripts from Nature were to be found | 
R. Borsa’s Canal Sta. Romana and Carlo Agazzi’s 
Lombardy Plains. Gubbio, by M. Disertori, is etched 
in a bold style with its wide open lines suggestive 
of a wood engraving ; and there were five miniature 
etchings by Enrico Vegetti, of which C/wmy and 
St. Michele Monza were carried out with a certain 
spiritual quality of vision. Carlo Cressini’s etching 
of a leafless tree against the gathering storm clouds 
is very fine in effect. We found in Chiappelli’s 
Certosa a strong personal view and a restraint in 








LA SERA” (EVENING), FROM A 
WOOD ENGRAVING BY A. DE KAROLIS. 
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Itahan Graphic Art 


handling the effected contrast of the intensest light 
to deep shadow. A single figure of a man, 
Giomino by Giovanni Costetti, showed the maxi- 
mum of effect obtained by the minimum of means, 
and the same may be said of his illustrations to 
Gabriele d’Annunzio’s poem “ La fosfa Juia” (in 
‘La Nave ”), in which he has given expression to 
the tragic horror of the subject. The drypoint 
portraits by Federico Gariboldi, Nina Ferrari’s 
La Sora Gonda, and The Light of the Moon by 
G. Guerrini, with its Botticelli-like subject, must 
be mentioned as examples of refinement. Flam- 
boyant in the best sense, Cesaro Fratino’s Design 
tor a Drop Curtain, composed on the lines of 
Tiepolo’s work, was effective in its massing of 
architectural columns, figures, and two elephants. 
Hung in the place of honour, its carrying power 
would have been greater for a little more simplicity 
in its handling and more definiteness of accentua- 
tion in its effects. A sense of depression was con- 


veyed in the coloured etching Reims Cathedral by 
Domingo Motta, whose rendering of the famous 
the 


Gothic masterpiece suggested devastation 








**MONTMARTRE ” 


wrought by a ruthless enemy. Vico Vigano, 
the President of the Associazione, held our atten- 
tion in his Diploma for the Italian Aviation Society, 
designed in honour of the first crossing of the 
Alps by aeroplane. He was also represented by 
The Smoker, a delicate dry-point, and Zhe Passing 
Train, a motive encountered again in /ron and 
Stone, a medley of the turmoil of modern work by 
Cesaro Fratino. Anselmo Bucci’s dry-point of 
Montmartre shows the old Moulin Rouge and 
neighbouring places of amusement in ante-war 
Paris. Seen in the daylight, it gives the light- 
hearted gaiety that was the more superficial aspect 
of old Bohemian Paris. Some power was evinced 
by Luigi Conconi in his Zhe Third Rome, in which 
King Victor Emanuel II. is seen passing under 
the Arch of Titus. In Don Quichote and Artistic 
Jury, the latter a skit of monkeys surveying a 
Cubist painting, G. B. Galizzi showed trenchant 
humour. Ernesto Bazzaro the sculptor’s etchings 
of heads were very effective, and the lithographs 
by Vincenzo Stanga and A. Brunozzi also deserve 
mention. Henry F. W. Ganz. 
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ETCHING BY ANSELMO BUCCI 
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Woodcuts by Charles Shannon, A.R.A. 


DYLLS OF RURAL LIFE: A = camaieu printing from more blocks than one. This 
SERIES OF WOODCUTS By _ Peautiful invention probably originated in Germany, 
CHARLES SHANNON, AR.A. but it was developed by two clever Italians of the 


Renaissance who used it to interpret other men’s 
ABouT eighteen years ago there was held at the designs. One Ugo da Carpi (born in 1486) was a 
late E. J. van Wisselingh’s gallery in Brook Street clever sculptor and also woodcutter in chiaroscuro. 


a charming exhibition of original wood-engravings Though not the inventor of the method, he was 
by Messrs. Charles Ricketts and Charles Shannon, the first to introduce it into Italy, and to improve 


and their associates Messrs. Sturge Moore, 
Reginald Savage, and Lucien Pissarro. 
With these were hung engravings sym- 
bolic of rural occupations designed by 
Jean Frangois Millet, and executed under 
his supervision by his brother, which were 
included in the exhibition probably to 
show what had previously been done in 
modern times. But the exhibition was 
practically confined to the work of the 
“Vale” and ‘ Dial” artists. 

Messrs. Ricketts and Shannon have 
worked so much together in the art of 
wood-engraving that even they them- 
selves would find it hard in most cases 
to give credit to each individual artist 
for the invention of all they have done. 
After all it hardly matters, for the close 
partnership has been a most fruitful one. 
Their first complete work was ‘‘ Daphnis 
and Chloe,” executed in 1893. It was 
a work modelled on an old Italian book, 
““Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,” published 
in 1499, from which also Burne-Jones 
and William Morris, the predecessors 
of Messrs. Ricketts and Shannon, drew 
inspiration. From Burne-Jones came a 
beautiful series of designs illustrating 
“The Story of Cupid and Psyche,” and 
Morris alone or with the help of others 
made woodcuts from them. But only 
one or two sets of prints of these are 
known to exist. The illustrators of 
_“ Daphnis and Chloe” had mastered the 
art of woodcutting, and they engraved 
their own designs, a thing that has rarely 
been done until modern days. 

Interesting as most of these exhibits 
were at this exhibition at van Wissel- 
ingh’s gallery, none were more surpri- 
sing than a series done by Mr. Charles 
Shannon himself, illustrating in twelve 
symbolic designs idylls of rural life. 
This exquisite set of roundels was a 
revival of another variety of the art of 
woodcutting, that called chiaroscuro or ‘“ THE CAPTIVE PEGASUS” 
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lVoodcuts by Charles Shannon, A.R.A. 





‘©THE CORAL DIVERS ”’ 


upon it. He was a pupil of Raphael, and executed 
under the supervision of that artist reproductions 
of some of his designs. He also engraved some 
of Parmegianino’s drawings, reproducing vividly 
the spirit of the originals. His plates are printed 
on grey and yellow paper. His successor Andrea 
Andreani (born in 1540) did similar work after 
masters like Titian and Tintoretto. His engray- 
ings resemble pen drawings and are 
printed on brown paper. The above 
discovery carried on by these two men 
dropped in Europe, and it was left to 
the Japanese wood-engravers to develop 
colour-printing from wood blocks with 
magnificent results. In England there 
seems to have been only one man who 
pursued the art with notable success. 
This was John Baptist Jackson, a wood- 
carver and wood-engraver who was 
born in 1700. He lived for some time 
in Paris and Venice, where his works in 
chiaroscuro appeared. He reproduced 
the works of Titian, Tintoretto, Paul 
Veronese, and Rembrandt, and his en- 
gravings show that he tried more to 
attain the general effect than the subtle- 
ties of the drawing of the originals. 

It seems to have been reserved for 
Mr. Charles Shannon in our time first 
of all to take up this neglected art of 
the Renaissance, and by his method of 
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handling he has given a new and quite 
personal charm to the art of chiaroscuro 
printing. The twelve roundels here re- 
produced, which were designed and en- 
graved by Mr. Shannon himself, do not, 
as might be thought at a first glance, 
illustrate the individual months of the 
year. Hot August and December suggest, 
it is true, marked phases of the year. 
But for the most part these idylls re- 
present the labours and occupations of a 
rustic people. Even the spiritual and 
intellectual side of such a life is shown 
in the exquisite design of Zhe Captive 
Pegasus, where the laurel-crowned poet 
languidly touches his steed with a twig, 
perhaps to stir his lagging inspiration. 
How well the recumbent man, the spindly 
bare-branched tree, and browsing horse 
fill the circular shape of the plate! This 
print might well be contrasted in senti- 
ment with the one called Zhe Porch, 
where the kneeling figure of the man 
holding up the empty birdcage to the goddess-like 
mother and her child and the flying doves over the 
railings make a perfect rhythmical design. Indeed 
several of these idylls seem planned to run in pairs. 
For Zhe Coral Divers, with its sharply opposed 
movements of the figures and a beautiful inspiration, 
has a lovely pendant in the attitudes of the two 
figures in Zhe Shell Gatherers, where the natural 





** THE SHELL GATHERERS” 


Woodcuts by Charles Shannon, A.R.A. 
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IVoodcuts by Charles Shannon, A.R.A. 





‘“THE APPLE SHOWER ” 


gesture of the woman with her basket balances 
so finely the stooping figure of the man. Two 
delightful pastorals are Zhe Apple Shower and 
Fruit Pickers. The superb fluent composition 
formed by the woman shaking the tree of the 
former plate is well set off by the spontaneous and 
perfect invention of the latter, where the man’s 
natural action in placing the ladder balances 
beautifully the woman’s waiting attitude. 
This last is surely one of the most happily 
inspired plates of the series. Hot August 
adequately expresses the sentiment of the 
languor of mid-Summer, and Zhe Garden 
Flot, with its figures which so well fit the 
composition, renders its appropriate tasks. 
The print of Zhe Sheaf Binders may be 
placed side by side with that of Zhe 
Oven, but in itself the design is not 
wholly successful; the action of the man 
with the rake is a trifle awkward, and 
though his figure balances the action of 
the woman ingeniously, it seems, taken 
by itself, somewhat ugly and ungainly. 
The Oven is the only indoor subject, and 
the spontaneity of its figures makes the 
design a triumphant one. Autumn Leaves 
and December form a fitting close to the 
series. How finely expressed and con- 
trasted are the actions of the man and 
woman, and the sentiment of the season is 
perfectly conveyed by the falling leaves. 
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In December the character of the last 
month of the year is perfectly suggested 
in the snowy landscape, the bare tree, and 
the hooded figure entering the house. The 
beauty of all these roundels is set off by 
their appropriate colour scheme, which is 
simple and harmonious. They are printed 
in three tones, a dark greenish grey for the 
shadows and sky, buff yellow for the half 
tones, and white for the high lights. 

A study of these woodcuts shows Mr. 
Shannon’s wonderful comprehension of 
the medium he has chosen to work in, 
and also his extraordinary powers of in- 
vention and design. What the fan shape 
was to Charles Conder, so is the form of 
the circle to Charles Shannon, and few, if 
any, modern artists can surpass him in the 
task of filling a tondo so perfectly. They 
reveal further his complete knowledge of 
the nude figure and his sense of finish both 
in material and line: a knowledge only 
equalled by that of the great masters. 
Harmony, movement, and dignity of a//ure are the 
qualities one finds in these figures without any com- 
plication of modelling and very like the work of the 
great Greek artists. Indeed looking at these ex- 
quisite idylls it is quite easy to fancy them the work 
of a Greek painter come to life again and practising 
the fifteenth-century art of chiaroscuro printing. 
FRANK GIBSON. 
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Woodcuts by Charles Shannon, A.R.A. 
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The National Galleries of Queensland and West Australia 


HE NATIONAL GALLERIES 
OF QUEENSLAND AND WEST 
AUSTRALIA. 


CONSIDERING they are the youngest States of 
the Australian Commonwealth, the progress of the 
arts in Queensland and West Australia has been 
rather favourable. The public has not supported 
art as it might have done, but the Government has 
given it a foundation from which it is hoped it 
may rise and expand. It is due to the Govern- 
ments of these States that the student in Brisbane 
and Perth has the chance of studying under an art 
master at a technical college, and that the public 
appreciation has been fostered by the establish- 
ment of a National Gallery in the capitals of these 
two States. 

In the National Gallery of Queensland the 
literary pictures—the main interest of which is 
the subject—are fairly counterbalanced by several 
have no stories to tell, but are 
simply attractive as genuine works of art. There 
is no popular appeal in the vigorous com- 
position called Zhe Drove by Arnesby Brown, 
R.A. ; there is no story but just a touch of 


works which 


life in the sense of movement conveyed in the 
breezy Sunday Afternoon Parade by Hamilton 
Macallum, R.I.; and it is the suggestion of a soft 
languid atmosphere that gives all the charm that 
lies in Zrangutl Mists and Mellow Fruitfulness by 
H. G. Hewitt. 4 Cup of Tea by Harold Knight 
has a central incident, but its subtle attraction 
is its illusive balance of light and shade. Of 
general interest also are: Zhe Crest of the Hill 
by W. Frank Calderon; Morning News by C. 
Sims, R.A.; Home Wind by Napier Hemy, 
R.A. ; and A Sunny Corner by H. S. Tuke, 
R.A. The last named was presented to the 
Gallery by Lord Chelmsford, formerly Governor 
of Queensland and now Viceroy of India. 

A new addition to the collection of oil paint- 
ings is Autumn in England, a characteristic 
landscape by the late Sir Alfred East. This 
canvas, also Arnesby Brown’s Zhe Drove, and The 
Village Industry by Stanhope Forbes, R.A., were 
purchased on the advice of the Agent General, Sir 
Thomas Robertson, a clever amateur painter who 
is represented by one work in the Gallery. There 
is a David Cox among the water-colour drawings, 
which include a good study of York Minster by 
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“THE DROVE” 
BY ARNESBY BROWN, R.A. 


The National Galleries of Queensland and West Australia 


Harry Hine, R.I. The black-and-white section 
includes a drawing of a Norman Porch by Mr. 
G. H. M. Addison, which was one of the first works 
of Australian origin hung in the Royal Academy. 
Most of the Australian works in the Gallery are 
by Queenslanders. The leading artist of this 
group is Harold Parker, who is represented in 
sculpture by Zhe Mirst Breath of Spring (which 
has already been reproduced in THE Stup10) and 
Esther, the marble head of a girl, which was the 
first work exhibited by the artist at the Royal 
Academy 1903. Since then he has been a regular 
exhibitor at the Academy exhibitions and has 
shown at the Paris Salon, where his Prometheus 
Bound was awarded an honourable mention in 
1gto. The artist’s masterpiece is the Azviadne 
which was purchased by the Chantrey Bequest for 
#1000 and is now in the Tate Gallery. There is no 
other work in marble which 
symbolises the tense sadness 
of despair as does this forlorn 
but beautiful figure ; it places 
the artist in the front rank of 
British sculptors of to-day. 
The typical outdoor scene 
Under the Jacaranda is by 
Mr Roy Goditey (Rivers: 
Honorary Curator of the 
Gallery, and instructor of 
drawing and painting at the 
Technical College, Brisbane. 
Mr. Rivers studied at the 
Slade School, where he won 
the prize for landscape- 
painting in 1884 ; he exhibited 
at the Royal Academy and 
the Grosvenor Gallery before 
going to Brisbane in 18or. 
He has another work in this 
Gallery and is also represented 
in the Sydney Gallery. Mr. 
W. G. Wilson, who has two 
original works and_ several 
copies of Old Masters in the 
national collection, was a 
student at the Royal Academy 
Schools, where he was awarded 
the silver medal for the best 
copy of a picture by an Old 
Master. Other well-known 
artists, such as E. Colclough, 
J. H. Grainger, Oscar Fristrom, 
F. Vida Lahey, and Lilian 
Chauvel, have works in the 
218 





‘*UNDER THE JACARANDA” 


Gallery. There are several canvases by artists 
from other States, notably 4 Jewish Quarter, 
Morocco, by W. Beckwith McInnes of Melbourne, 
a good example of the work of this rising young 
artist. There are also paintings by Julian Ashton 
of Sydney and the late John Ford Paterson and 
Mrs. Muntz Adams of Melbourne. 

Miss Bessie Gibson, who is a frequent exhibitor 
at the Academy and the Salon, is not represented in 
the Gallery ; neither is Mr. Rowland Wheelwright, 
whose work is to be seen in three of the English 
provincial galleries. Mr. Wheelwright, who was 
born at Ipswich, Queensland, studied art in Eng- 
land and has exhibited at the Salon and Academy. 
His best-known work is his striking picture of 
Joan of Arc as a prisoner, which is familiar 
through engravings. The artist has earned a repu- 
tation as an animal painter. 


BY R. GODFREY RIVERS 


The National Galleries of Queensland and West Australia 
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*“SUNDAY AFTERNOON PARADE” BY HAMILTON MACALLUM, R.I. 





““JEWISH QUARTER, MOROCCO” BY W. BECKWITH MCINNES 
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The National Galleries of Queensland and West Australia 


There are a few sculptors besides Parker— 
Leslie Bowles, who was an assistant to Bertram 
Mackennal, and I understand is now “ doing 
his bit” with the Army; J. L. Watts, the sculptor 
of the Brisbane Memorial to the Queensland 
soldiers who fell in the South African War ; and 
Harvey, a fellow-student of Parker, who does 
wood-carving as well as modelling in clay. Among 
the successful women painters besides those men- 
tioned are Gwendolyn Stanley, Frankie Payne, and 
Daphne Mayo. The last of these won the Travel- 
ling Scholarship (4100 a year, tenable for three 
years) founded by the Brisbane Wattle Day 
League. Madame Congean, who is one of the 
small group of art enthusiasts in Brisbane, has 
shown her sympathy with the aspirations of the 
younger artists by buying their pictures and 
presenting them to the Gallery. 

The collection at the 
West Austrahan Gallery 
represents nearly every 
School fromthe Assyrian 
period to the European 
Schools of to-day. Most 
of the ancient and 
medieval works are 
copies, but the modern 
works are, of course, 
original. 

The copies include 
reproductions of Hol- 
béin’s portraits of illus- 
trious personages of the 
Court of Henry VIII. 
in the collection at 
Windsor Castle, which 
were presented to the 
Gallery by the King. It 
was when His Majesty, 
who was then Duke of 
Cornwall and York, laid 
the foundation stone 
of the Gallery in 1901, 
that the Director, Mr. 
Bernard H. Woodward, 
asked for these repro- 
ductions as a memento 
of the visit. They had 
been made during the 
time his uncle, the late 
Mr. Bernard B. Wood- 
ward, was Librarian in 
Ordinary to Queen 
Victoria, and Keeper 


‘6 MONDAY MORNING” 
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of the Prints and Drawings at Windsor Castle. 
The original drawings had changed hands many 
times before they were restored to the Royal 
Collection ; how or when is not known beyond 
the fact that Queen Caroline, during the reign of 
George II., found them in an old bureau in 
Kensington Palace. The copies also include re- 
productions of the cartoons of Ford Madox Brown ; 
engravings of paintings and tapestries by Raphael; 
copies of Old Masters made by Australian painters ; 
and numerous casts of ancient and modern 
statuary, including an interesting collection of 
Tanagra figurines. 

Too often the visitors to a gallery are left to 
find out things for themselves, but in an admirable 
guide to the various collections the Director 
clearly indicates the distinguishing qualities of the 


various groups. Some time ago Mr. Woodward 


BY F. VIDA LAHEY 


The National Galleries of Queensland and West Australia 


which distinguish the work 
of this sincere artist. 
Another important work is 
Walter Donne’s Golden 
Dawn, which was awarded 
the Gold Medal at the Paris 
Salon in 1905. It is a 
typical English scene which 
forms the background of 
The Green Punt by Alfred 
Parsons, A.R.A., and /x the 
Meadows is a good example 
of the work of Mark Fisher. 
Bunny by Ralph Peacock, 
a picture which was selected 
by Sir Edward Poynter, 
the President of the Royal 
Academy, and Zhe Zambour 
Frame by Melton Fisher 
are both popular works. 
Several new paintings en- 
hance the value of the col- 
lection, which on the whole 





“SY ACHT RACING IN THE SOLENT” BY P. WILSON STEER 


inaugurated a series of free 
lectures which helped to 
stimulate an increased 
interest in the ancient and 
modern works in the local 
gallery. 

Besides some examples of 
other schools, such as works 
by Van Dyck, Tintoretto, 
Daubigny, Jules Breton and 
others, the collection of 
original paintings includes 
a valuable group showing 
the rise and progress of the 
English school of painting 
and a small but represen- 
tative number of Australian 
works. The English works 
include a fine life-study by 
Etty and an exquisite land- 
scape by Bonington, besides 
a number of canvases 
by painters of to-day. 
A decided acquisition is P. 
Wilson Steer’s impression of 
Yacht Racing in the Solent; 
more pictorial but strongly 
painted is A Summer 
Morning by H. H. La 
Thangue, R.A., while 
Clausen’s End of a Long 
Day has all the best qualities ‘4 SUMMER MORNING” BY H. H. LA THANGUE, R.A. 
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BUST OF SIR WINTHROP HACKETT 


BY EVA E. BENSON 


is well selected. The black-and-white section 
includes drawings by Lord Leighton, Charles 
Keene, Fred Walker, Phil May, and etchings by 
Whistler, Strang, D. Y. Cameron, and Legros. 
Among the Australian pictures there are two 
works by the late John Ford Paterson, one of the 
finest artists that Australia has produced. Zhe 
Great Southern Ocean attracted the attention of 
R. A. M. Stevenson it was exhibited in 
London, and Swzset on the Yarra is another good 
Down on his Luck by Fred McCubbin 
belongs to the artist’s earlier period which culmi- 


when 
example. 


nated in the painting of Ze /roneers in the 
These two works are part 
of a series which pictorialise the struggles of the 
strong men and women who opened out the track 
when Australia was more or less a_ wilderness. 
The canvases of two of our leading figure-painters, 
Rupert Bunny and E. Phillips-Fox, lend distinction 
to the group, which includes among the pictures 
by artists other States 
landscape by Will Ashton. 
Among the group of West Australian artists 


Melbourne Gallery. 


from a characteristic 


represented in the Australian section is G. Pitt 
Morison, who holds a leading place as a land- 
scape painter. Besides Springtime, Blackburn, 
Victoria, the artist has two other Gallery works 
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and a fine copy of a painting by Velasquez. 
Mr. Morison first studied at the schools at the 
National Gallery, Melbourne, and subsequently 
under Lefebvre, Benjamin Constant, and Doucet 
at the Académie Julian in Paris. On _ his 
return to Melbourne he, with other painters, 
established the well-known artists’ camp at Black- 
burn, about twenty miles from the capital. He 
subsequently went to West Australia, where he 
became Art Assistant to the Director of the 
Gallery. Most of his work is in oils, but recently 
he has been doing pastels, which have attracted 
much attention among art-lovers in Perth. Mr. 
Morison was formerly President, and is now 
Secretary, of the West Australian Society of Arts. 
Miss Florence Fuller, who resided in Perth for 
some years, was equally successful as a portrait 
and a landscape painter. She was one of the few 


artists who got sittings from Cecil Rhodes, whose 
portrait is one of several works by which she is 
represented in the Gallery. The artist also painted 
portraits of Sir James G.&Lee Steere, Mr. Bernard 
Woodward, and other well-known West Austra- 
Another portrait-painter who is doing 


lians. 





‘* ESTHER ” BY HAROLD PARKER 
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favourite subjects are 
groups of people in out- 
door scenes, though she 
frequently does portraits, 
in the free vigorous style 
which distinguishes her 
work. She holds a leading 
place among the younger 
group of Australian artists. 
At the request of the then 
President of the Board 
of Trustees, Sir Winthrop 
Hackett, Miss O’Connor 
“SUNSET ON THE YARRA” BY J. FORD PATERSON was asked a short time 
: ago to purchase a modern 
successful work is Daisy Rossi, an art instructor at work for the gallery, and she chose a work by Isaac 
the Technical School at Freemantle, the port of Israels (the son of Josef Israels), which is a good 
Perth. ‘The artist studied at the Adelaide School example of impressionistic art. 
of Design, and subse- 
quently in London under 
Walter Donne. Her best 
known work, a figure- 
subject, Zhe Dandelion 
Chain, attracted consider- 
able attention when shown 
at the Federal Exhibition 
in South Australia. Miss 
Rossi also paints land- 
scapes and designs mural 
decoration. 

Mr. J. W.R. Linton, the 
son of Sir James Linton, 
R.I., has been some years 
in West Australia, and has 
a picture of Freemantle 
Harbour in the Perth Gal- 
lery, where A. Levido and 
Frederick Williams, two 
well-known West Austra- 
lians, are also represented. 

There are three West 
Australian artists in 
London who have gained 
some success. Miss 
Kathleen O’Connor, the 
daughter of the engineer 
who planned the vast 
Kalgoorlie, water scheme, 
has shown at the Old 
Salon and Autumn Salon 
in Paris, the International, 
the National Portrait 
Society, and other im- 
portant exhibitions. Her ‘“THE END OF A LONG DAY” BY GEORGE CLAUSEN, R.A. 





yrs 
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‘“SPRINGTIME, BLACKBURN, VICTORIA” 


Miss Eva E. Benson, who has taken up sculpture 
as her medium, made her début at the Royal 
Academy last year, this being the first time a West 
Australian had shown there, and the first time that 
all the States of the Commonwealth were repre- 
sented simultaneously at the annual exhibition at 
Burlington House. Miss Benson showed a bust 
of the late Sir Winthrop Hackett, the main sup- 
porter of art and education in his State. He was 
President of the Trustees of the National Gallery, 
and the best friend the local artists ever had. 

The war has given prominence to the work of 
Signaller Ellis Silas, the author and illustrator of 
‘“‘ Crusading at Anzac,” which has been favourably 
reviewed by the London papers. The original 
drawings were shown to the King and Queen, the 
artist being honoured with a command to Bucking- 
ham Palace. He has shown at the Paris Salon, 
the International and other exhibitions, and is 
represented by a stained-glass panel in the Handi- 
crafts section of the Perth Gallery. He has drawn 
for the “ Daily Mail,” “ Daily Graphic,” ‘ Illus- 
trated London News,” and some Australian papers. 
Signaller Ellis was at the famous landing at 
Gallipoli, and was mentioned in dispatches for 
special services rendered. 

The leading figure in the black-and-white group 
in Perth is Ben Strange, who for several years has 
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been cartoonist of the ‘‘ Western Mail.” Like 
most of the Australian black-and-white artists 
he had his first work accepted by the “ Bulletin.” 
Mr. Strange saw active service in the South 
African war, where he was awarded the Queen’s 
medal and six clasps. Miss May Gibbs, who was 
also connected with the ‘Western Mail,” has 
drawn for a number of London and Australian 
papers, and illustrated various volumes published 
on both sides of the globe. She has struck a new 
line in depicting the Bush as a land of fairy folk 
of her own imagining. WiLiiAM Moore. 


Two Australian artists, whose work had many 
admirers, have recently passed away. Emmanuel 
Phillips-Fox, who died at the age of 53, was a native 
of Australia, and received most of his tuition at 
the Victorian National Gallery. He also studied 
in Paris, where he gained medals and distinctions. 
His Landing of Captain Cook is in the Melbourne 
National Gallery. Mr. John Mather, known up 
and down Australia as a water-colour painter, was 
born in Scotland 56 years ago, and went to Australia 
at an early age. He was several times elected 
President of the Victorian Artists’ Society, and at 
the time of his death was a Trustee of the National 
Gallery of Victoria and a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Felton Bequest. 


Paved Gardens 


Vee UL RALLONS OF 
PAVED GARDENS. 


THE use of stone flags for garden walks 
is associated chiefly with the more formal or 
architectural ” type of garden, but as will be seen 
from some of the illustrations here given it is 
equally compatible with the so-called “‘ landscape ” 
or naturalistic type of garden, especially where the 
flags are irregular in shape and some of the many 
species of flowering plants suitable for the purpose 
are allowed to grow in the intervening spaces. 
This use of the flagged path for the growth of low- 
growing perennials and annuals is sometimescarried 
so far that the path becomes a thing to look at 
rather than to walk upon, or at all events to be 
used in this way with circumspection. There are, 
however, certain low and close growing Alpines 
which can stand a good deal of walking upon with 
impunity, and being practically evergreen add an 
attractive feature to the path at all seasons of the 
year. Such, for instance, is Arenaria balearica, a 
perennial which, with its vivid green foliage scarcely 


more than an inch or so high and tiny white flowers, 
thrives well in the crevices between the stone 
flags. 

The initial expense of laying the flagged path 
makes it, of course, more or less of a luxury, but 
once well laid it is not costly to maintain, and it 
has manifest advantages as a ¢ro/toir over the gravel 
walk, an important one being that it can be used 
very soon after a downfall of rain. 

Undesirable weeds are apt to find a lodgment 
and if not promptly removed may not be easy to 
get rid of, but almost every kind of garden path, 
even the asphalte abomination, is subject to this evil. 
Bricks and tiles are occasionally used for paving 
garden walks, and our illustrations show one 
example of the use of red brick which is very 
effective. This is the garden of Sweet Smells and 
Savours at Friar Park, Sir Frank Crisp’s residence 
near Henley. 

All these illustrations are from photographs by 
Mr. H. N. King, to whom facilities were given by 
the respective owners, whose courtesy in allowing 
their publication we desire to acknowledge. 





THE DUTCH GARDEN, BALLS PARK, HERTFORD (SIR GEORGE FAUDEL-PHILLIPS, BART.) 
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““STEPS IN THE WALL” GARDEN, NUNEHAM PARK, NEAR OXFORD (RT. HON. LEWIS HARCOURT, M.P.) 
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_THE DUTCH GARDEN, KENSINGTON PALACE (H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE) 
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THE DUTCH GARDEN, HOLLY HILL, STOKE POGES (W. A. IUDD, ESQ.) 
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THE SUNK GARDEN, FANHAMS HALL, HERTS (MRS. CROFTS) 





THE LAVENDER WALK, REGAL LODGE, NEAR NEWMARKEY (LADY DE BATHE) 


Paved Gardens 





THE SUNK GARDEN, REGAL LODGE, NEAR NEWMARKET (LADY DE BATHE) 
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THE SCENTED GARDEN, HATFIELD HOUSE (THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY) 





THE THYME GARDEN, ST. FAGAN’S CASTLE, NEAR CARDIFF (THE EARL OF PLYMOUTH) 
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STUDIO-TALK 
(From Our Own Correspondents.) 


ON DON.—Coloured plaster relief is not, 
perhaps, so frequently used for the interior 
adornment of buildings as its special 
qualities entitle it to be, but a very 

interesting series of wall decorations in this material 
has been recently completed. This is the ballroom 
at Messrs. Deller’s new restaurant at Exeter, and 
the decorations are the joint work of Mr. Arthur 
Glover, sculptor, and Mr. James Williams, painter. 
There are fourteen figure panels, arranged as a 
frieze, and the artists have gone for their inspiration 
to English poetry, from that earliest lyric ‘‘ Summer 
is i-cumen in” to Morris’s ‘‘ Eve of Crecy,” choos- 
ing of course such poems as by their subject or 
sentiment adapt themselves for illus- 
tration on the walls of a ballroom. The 
panels are on all four walls, at a height 
of ten feet from the floor, and have a 
uniform depth of five feet. Each subject 
is complete in itself, but the scheme of 
colour, which is bright and rich, and 
includes a certain amount of gold, binds 
the whole frieze together in harmony. 
The colours used in painting the finished 
plaster casts were oil colours with a 
special wax medium. ‘The artistic 
partnership which has produced the 
work under notice has been a most 
successful collaboration and a very real 
one, for Mr. Williams and Mr. Glover 
have worked together in the same studio 
from the first inception of the scheme. 
All the purely ornamental plasterwork in 
the ball-room and adjoining restaurant, 
apart from the coloured reliefs, is by 
Mr. G. P. Bankart, and it was indeed 
under his egis that the whole of the 
decoration was carried out. 


The decorative water-colour by Mr. 
Williams entitled Zhe Lament, which we 
reproduce, is an interpretation of the 
spirit of Shelley’s elegy on the death of 
Keats—‘ Adonais.” It was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy as a pencil-drawing, 
and has been shown also in its present 
coloured state at the International 
Society’s exhibition. Mr. Williams, after 
having been trained under Mr. R. G. 
Hatton at Newcastle-on-Tyne, pro- 
ceeded to the Academy Schools, where 
he had a successful career, holding 
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the Landseer Scholarship in painting twice, the 
British Institution Scholarship for three years, and 
also gained the silver medals for ‘‘ The Decoration 
of a Portion of a Public Building,” for ‘‘ Composi- 
tion in Colour,” and for “A Cartoon of a Draped 
Figure.” As this record indicates, he has given 
special attention to figure design and decoration. 
With these illustrations we include a marble group 
exhibited at the Royal Academy by Mr. Glover, who 
as a student of sculpture was his contemporary at 
the Academy Schools. 


The appointment of Mr. Charles John Holmes 
to fill the office of Director of the National 
Gallery made vacant by the resignation of Sir 
Charles Holroyd was announced towards the 


COLOURED PLASTER RELIEF PANEL FOR A BALLROOM AT EXETER 
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Assistant Keeper. The 
Gallery has been closed to 
the public since the begin- 
ning of last November. 


We are glad to learn 
that the valuable services 
rendered by Mr. R. C. Witt 
as Secretary of the National 
Art Collections Fund have 
been recognised by his 
appointment as Trustee of 
the National Gallery. 


A resolution of the 
Convocation of Oxford 
University to suspend the 
MEMORIAL TABLET IN BRONZE, WITH MARBLE MOULDINGS AND ENAMELLED Slade Professorship of 


COAT OF ARMS. DESIGNED BY TALBOT BROWN, ARCHITECT, MODELLED BY 
C. E. USHER; EXECUTED AT THE DRYAD WORKS, LEICESTER 





Fine Art and to appro- 
priate the stipend to other 


end of July. Mr. Holmes 
has held the Slade Pro- 
fessorship of Fine Art at 
Oxford, and since 1909 
has had charge of the 
National Portrait Gallery. 
He is a prominent member 
of the New English Art 
Club, at whose exhibitions 
he is a regular exhibitor, 
and he has_ published 
several books which give 
evidence of his wide versa- 
tility. At the National 
Gallery he will have as his 
principal coadjutor another 
frequent contributor to the 
New English exhibitions, 
Mr. C. H. Collins Baker, 
who was appointed Keeper 
and Secretary some two or 
three years ago, and who, 
like Mr. Holmes, while 
quite modern in his practice 
of art, has also shown a 
scholarly appreciation of 
the older schools. The 
office of Director, Keeper, 
and Secretary vacated by 
Mr. Holmes at the National 
Portrait Gallery will be 
held by Mr. James D. 


Milner, who has_ hitherto COLOURED PLASTER RELIEF PANEL FOR A BALLROOM 
acted as Clerk and Acting BY ARTHUR GLOVER AND JAMES WILLIAMS 
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COLOURED PLASTER RELIEF PANEL FOR A BALLROOM 


purposes, which was recorded in the ‘ University 
Gazette” of June 14, does not seem to have attracted 
much notice in the Press, but we were pleased to 
see a vigorous protest in the “Saturday Review,” 
which rightly points out that ‘fin this time of war 


BY ARTHUR GLOVER AND JAMES WILLIAMS 


every home of the humanities should cherish those 
permanent gifts of the spirit that enrich life and 
the mind, while forming a vital bond of union 
between to-day, to-morrow, and all the yesterdays 
in history.” 





‘© RNDYMION ” 
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CHALICE IN SILVER AND PRECIOUS STONES 


WITH ENAMELS BY CECILIA ADAMS. _ 
MADE BY CHARLES MOXEY AND F. JOBE, 
DESIGNED BY EDWARD SPENCER (A7tificers’ Guild) 


We include among our 
illustrations this month a 
reproduction of a memorial 
tablet in bronze with enamel 
enrichment, recently exe- 
cuted by the Dryad Works at 
Leicester, a firm which, long 
noted for its cane furniture, 
has during the last few years 
added high-class metal-work 
to the scope of its activities ; 
two examples of ecclesias- 
tical metal-work from the 
Artificers’ Guild of London, 
whose productions we have 
had the pleasure of bringing 
to the notice of our readers 
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on frequent occasions ; and lastly a view of the 
interior of the Church of St. Mary, Primrose Hill 
(Rev. Dr. Dearmer), showing a rood-beam and 
figures lately erected therein from the designs of 
Mr. Gilbert Bayes, as a memorial to the late 
Mr. Thomas R. Way, to whose judgment and 
experience as a lithographic artist and printer the 
readers of this magazine owe those remarkably 
faithful reproductions of Whistler’s pastels which 
are now so eagerly sought after by collectors. 


The designs and models for war memorials 
exhibited during the latter half of July at the 
galleries of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects as the result of the series of competitions 
organised by the Civic Arts Association were on 
the whole very disappointing. There were eight 
classes in these competitions, with prizes in books 
and money ranging from £1 to £50, the average 
amounting to a little over £10, a sum hardly likely 
to attract first-rate talent, especially as in the case 
of these competitions the artists were expected to 
relinquish all rights in any designs to which prizes 
were awarded. It is not surprising under these 
circumstances that the response was so poor, but 
it is surprising that the jury should have given 
their approval to a set of designs which only in 
very few cases could be said to reach more than 
a mediocre standard, and even in those cases were 
open to objection as inappropriate to the purpose 
specified. And seeing that most of our rising 
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SILVER-GILT PYX. DESIGNED BY EDWARD SPENCER. 
MADE BY CHARLES MOXEY; PANELS BY J. BONNER ( Artificers' Guild ) 





MARY’S CHURCH, PRIMROSE HILL. 


ROOD BEAM AND FIGURES ERECTED 
AS A MEMORIAL TO THOMAS R. WAY 
DESIGNED BY GILBERT BAYES 
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young artists are now engaged in an_ infinitely 
sterner competition, and therefore have no chance 
of participating in competitions of this sort, it would 
have been better perhaps to have postponed them 
till the end of the War, when the conditions in 
every respect would be more favourable. 


Mr. Will Dyson’s exhibition of cartoons at the 
Chenil Gallery, entitled “The German View,” 
revealed an artist who is hardly rivalled on tech- 
nical grounds either by Raemaekers or by the Italian 
artists whose work has been shown in London. 
But the impression received from the exhibition is 
that preoccupation with style and regard for artistic 
beauty mean more to Mr. Dyson than his subject. 
He is at his best when he represents not the 
Prussian but the victims of the Prussian system, 
even in Germany. His art is of an intellectual 
rather than an emotional cast, and he does not 
convince us that the cartoon is the natural province 
of his genius. 


We greatly regretted to see in one of the casualty’ 


lists published early last month the name of 
Henry Samuel Teed, Director of the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery and Member of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, who was killed while organising 
resistance to a German attack on July 25. Mr. 
Teed received a commission in the Berkshire 
Regiment in August 1915, 
after training with the 
Inns of Court O.T.C., and 
went to the Front last 
January. The casualty 
list of July also contained 
the name of another artist, 
Second-Lieut. Charles 
Kingsley Howe, also of 
the Berkshire Regiment, 
who fell in the advance 
on July 1 Mr. Howe was 
a member of the teaching 
staff of the Goldsmiths’ 
College School of Art, and 
an exhibitor at the Inter- 
national Society’s shows. 
He joined the Artists’ 
Rifles in September 1914, 
and proceeding to the 
Front in the following 
January received his com- 
mission a year ago, and 
took part in the heavy 
fighting at Loos and the 
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Hohenzollern Redoubt last autumn. 
years of age. 


He was 27 


RIGHTON.—We give here reproductions 
of a dry-point and a charcoal drawing 
by Miss Stella Langdale, a Brighton 
artist whose work is to be seen not only 

at local exhibitions but at some of the leading 
London shows, such as those of the International 
Society, the Senefelder Club, etc. In the various 
forms of graphic art which she practises Miss 
Langdale shows due regard for the scope and 
limitations of her medium. 


The summer exhibition at the Public Art Gallery 
consisted of the collection of modern pictures 
of the Simpkin Bequest to the town, and of a 
loan collection of portraits of the eighteenth- 
century English School. The bequest includes 
important works by W. J. Muller, David Cox, 
Sidney Cooper, John Phillips, R.A., John Linnell 
and others ; and works of such prominent Acade- 
micians, past and present, as Alma-Tadema, 
J. C. Hook, Thomas Faed, Sir E. J. Poynter. In 
addition to paintings there are in the bequest three 
remarkable decorative vases by Solon. A small 
room of the exhibition was devoted to a few 
invited works from contemporary and _ local 
artists. 
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OME.—War, that takes away so reck- 
lessly and so much of the world’s 
artistic riches, sometimes gives. The 
Italian conquest of Libya has brought 

quite casually the discovery of one of the finest gems 
of Greek art. This new Aphrodite Anadyomene, 
stepping from the waves and the sand, was dis- 
covered on December 1, 1913, by soldiers digging 
to make entrenchments near the Forum of ancient 
Cyrene, and last year it was exhibited in the Museo 
delle Terme in Rome. War had already begun 
to rage, and so but few saw and fewer still found 
occasion to study the foundling which when better 
known will rank amongst the half-dozen finest 
existing types of classic form. 


There is nothing austere and forbiddingly god- 
like in the statue. It is 
a fine, well-developed girl, 
taller than the average, 
that we surprise in the 
act of stepping from her 
bath and shaking her 
hair dry in the warm sea- 
wind. The arms were 
raised above the head in 
this act. The graceful 
poise is ascribable to 
the fact of the breath- 
ing; we can verily feel 
the profound heaving of 
the bosom, the natural 
effect of the bath and 
slight chill. The equi- 
librium on account of . 
the statue’s leaning to the 
right is consolidated by 
the rising dolphin. This 
attribute was probably 
greenish, the scales being 
figured by metallic 
touches. The just dis- 
carded wrap, opaque and 
heavy in tone, threw into 
fine relief the pearly tints 
of the marble. ‘There is 
little doubt about the 
Statue’s originality. The 
care and refinement of 
the kneading ; the intense 
vitality of the marble, 
beneath which the hand 
can almost feel the form A 
and movement of the 


PAIR OF LANDSCAPES 
(Mombusho Art Exhibition, Tokyo ; see next bage) 





muscles ; the attitude and marvellous workman- 
ship : all these are qualities not to be found ina copy. 


In spite of its realism the statue seems to belong 
to a relatively pure era of art. The form of the 
breasts is still severe, the moderate curve of the 
hips not effeminate at all. The ventral region has 
slight masculine lines. The whole body is visibly 
solid ; the feet well-flattened on the ground have 
even been taxed as too large. The motif does not 
exclude the influence of the correct, even aca- 
demical fifth century art. The rhythm and the 
anatomy bring this school to mind, whilst the more 
slender proportions speak of the fourth century. 
Archaeologists have therefore ascribed it to a 
school that preserved in the fourth century the 
teaching of the fifth, yielding nevertheless to the 
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softer influences of the time. They have put 
forward the name of Euphranor the Corinthian, 
but one can be sure of nothing without seeing the 
missing head. From the merely effective point 
of view, we miss the head not at all. A figure like 
this does not want the finish of a head. The sense 
of beauty complete and lacking nothing invades us 
when we look at it. We do not mind the mutila- 
tion and after a time forget it. 
Witty G. R. BENEDICTUS. 


OKYO.—Nothing in recent years has 
given so much stimulus to our art as 
the celebration of the formal accession 
to the Imperial throne which took place 

last winter. Master weavers of Kyoto had been 
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(Mombusho Art Exhibition, Tokyo) 





BY TERAZAKI KOGYO 


busily engaged in the production of brocade robes 
for the participants in the ceremony, which was 
observed in accordance with the time-honoured 
customs of the land. Certain designs and colours 
have come to be recognised as gofatten kinen, 
which means ‘‘in commemoration of the great 
celebration.” For lacquer and cloisonné artists, 
potters and metal workers, it was a splendid chance 
to show their skill and talent. Great painters of 
the day were called upon to decorate the walls, 
panels and screens of the palaces used for the 
occasion. Furthermore, artists of every branch 
were kept busy, for presents were exchanged with 
a greater fervour than usual among the people, 
who are fond of exchanging gifts. Above all, 
the occasion was in itself an inspiration for the 
artists. 


Studio-T alk 


Among all sorts of events which took place 
at the time of the great celebration two exhibitions 
stood pre-eminent, judged from the art standpoint : 
one a special exhibition of retrospective arts held 
in Kyoto in commemoration of the Imperial Ac- 
cession ; the other the 9th Annual Art Exhibition 
held in Uyeno Park, Tokyo, under the auspices 
of the Department of Education (Mombusho). 
Interest in this exhibition has grown in intensity 
from year to year—not only among the artists but 
also among the people at large, until it has now 
come to be regarded as the greatest event in the 
art calendar of Japan. Of course, like the Royal 
Academy in London and the Paris Salon, it is 
viewed from different angles and often serves as 
a target for severe criticisms. However, with slight 
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‘“ PICNIC ON THE SUMIDA RIVER” 





(Mombusho Art Exhibition, Tokyo) 


changes in the hanging committee and modifica- 
tions in the classification of the exhibits, the 
exhibition has grown in size and popularity. At 
the last exhibition there were presented before 
the judges 2158 paintings in the Japanese style, 
of which 204 were accepted for exhibition; 1346 
paintings in the. European style, of which 147 
were hung; and 192 pieces of sculpture, of which 
only 60 were exhibited. In the course of a month 
nearly 185,000 feople visited the exhibition. 


Works by members of the judging committee 
attracted considerable attention. In the section 
of Japanese paintings mention may be made of 
Terazaki-Kogyo’s Mountains of Shinano (scrolls) 
and A Singer, a pair of screens reproduced on 
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‘°IN A SOUTHERN CLIME” 


page 244; Takashima-Hokkai’s pair of land- 
scapes (p. 243); Komuro-Suiun’s Autumn of Ko- 
magatake (a pair of screens) and a summer land- 
scape ; Araki-Jippo’s Flowers and Birds of Four 
Seasons and Kikuchi-Hobun’s Wagtazls (a pair of 
screens). In the section of European paintings 
the works of the following judges may be men- 
tioned : — Okada-Saburosuke’s Snow Scene in 
Lsojima, Nakagawa-Hachiro’s Summer Scene, Naka- 
mura-Fusetsu’s Hono and Choyo, Kuroda-Seiki’s 
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BY HASHIMOTO-KANSETSU 


Portrait of <Atomi-Kaket (p. 248); Fujishima- 
Takeji’s Odour and Sky, Mitsutani-Kunishiro’s 
Fish Market and Bathing, and Wada-Eisaku’s 
Sayohime. Among the sculpture exhibited by 
the judges were Yonehara-Unkai’s Wilderness and 
Pine-breeze, both in wood, Yamazaki-Choun’s JZina- 
kami (p. 247), Medicine Grinder, and A Reward, 
all in wood, Shinkai-Taketaro’s Light Phases of 
Buddha in relief, An Untrained Soldier (p. 247) 
in clay, and A Dancer in wood. 


Studio-T alk 





‘SAN UNTRAINED SOLDIER ” 
MODELLED IN CLAY BY SHINKAI TAKETARO 


(Mombusho Art Exhibition, Tokyo) 


High awards were bestowed upon the following 
pictures in the Japanese style: Clearing Shower 
by Kaburaki-Kiyokata, whose Picnic on the Sumida 
River (p. 245) received a high award at the 8th 
Annual Exhibition; Uvashima by Kikuchi-Kei- 
getsu; Range of Snowy Mountains by Kawamura- 
Manshyu ; Mountains in Four Seasons by Tanaka- 
Raisho; Hana-gatami (an insane woman) by 
Uyemura-Shoen ; Kodbrkicho: Past and Present 
by Ikeda-Terukata ; Sxmmer by Hirai-Beisen ; and 
Flunting by Hashimoto Kansetsu, whose Jz a 
Southern Clime (p. 246) earned distinction at the 
Mombusho Art Exhibition of the preceding year, 
when also some of the others just named gained 
high awards. 


There has been a growing tendency to paint 
pictures of large dimensions with a view to winning 
a place at the Annual Art Exhibition, it being felt 
that otherwise it would be difficult to attract 
popular attention. Some of the rolls and screens 
have occupied several yards of the wall, and some 
single subjects contained six or a dozen pictures in 
sets. Each year paintings of larger size but without 
any extra merit have made their appearance. This 
tendency has been much criticised, and an effort 
has been made to check it. Consequently, steps 
were taken by the authorities in charge of the 
exhibition to encourage pictures of small size. 


However, when the last exhibition was opened, the 
visitors were disappointed in finding only very few 
small pictures. Another phase to be noted in this 
connection is the increasing popularity of dz/z7-ga, 
or “paintings of beautiful women.” A great 
number of artists, both those who paint in oil and 
those who follow the Japanese style, have taken to 
painting pictures of this character. Apropos of 
bijin-ga the appearance of an increasing number 
of women artists among the exhibitors is a point 
of interest. 


The Mombusho Art Exhibition reflects the life 
of our artists in all its phases. The struggle still 
continues among them—the struggle to free them- 
selves from the bondage of their tradition and 
express themselves in the light of present-day 
life more freely than they have hitherto been 





‘© MINAKAMI ”’ 
WOOD SCULPTURE BY YAMAZAKI-CHOUN 


(Mombusho Art Exhibition, Tokyo) 
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accustomed to. To be sure, a great many are 
stumbling and faltering, while others stubbornly 
hold to their own. Yet a large number of aspiring 
artists are struggling bravely through the confusion 
of this transitional period in our art as well as in 
other phases of our national life. HARrADA-JIRO. 


REVIEWS#AND NOTICES. 


The Picture Ramayana. Compiled and illus- 
trated by BHAVANRAO SHRINIVASRAO, alias BALA- 
SHEB PANDIT PANT PRATINIDHI, B.A., Chief of 
Aundh. (Bombay: The Union Agency.) 215. net. 
The “Ramayana” has been made familiar to 
English readers by Mr. Manmath Dutt, and though 
probably the number of those who have in this 
way become acquainted with the great epic is not 
large, it has undoubtedly been instrumental in 
disseminating a better understanding of the vast 
population of India in 
whose lives this storehouse 
of legendary lore and 
traditional morals still 
exercises a deep-seated in- 
fluence. Asa further step 
in the same direction this 
“ Picture Ramayana” is to 
be cordially welcomed. 
“The great charm of the 
Chief of Aundh’s book for 
English readers,” says Mr. 
Kincaid, who has contri- 
buted to it an outline of 
the narrative, “is that it 
places before them clear 
and definite conceptions 
of how the story presents 
itself to Indian minds. 
Drawn by the Chief’s 
skilful pencil we learn what 
the heroes, their allies the 
monkeys, and their enemies 
the demons, of Lanka, 
looked like according to 
the fancy of modern 
Indians.” <A task such as 
this is beyond the power 
of an alien artist, however 
accomplished; as Lord 
Sydenham remarks in his 
sympathetic foreword, 
in which he pays a 
tribute to the high 
character of the Chief as 
an administrator, ‘only 
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PORTRAIT OF ATOMI KAKEI 


an Indian mind could make the selection which 
is most typical of Indian thought, and only an 
Indian artist could present the pictures which corre- 
spond most faithfully to Indian imagination.” The 
pictures are sixty in number, and having apparently 
been executed in water-colour, are all reproduced 
in colour, with explanatory text facing each plate. 
Attraverso gli Albi e le Cartelle. By ViTToRI0 
Pica. Terza Serie. (Bergamo: Istituto Italiano 
d’Arti Grafiche.) 1o lire-—More than fifteen years 
have elapsed since Sgr. Pica brought out the first 
fascicolo of this work, which may be described as a 
series of illustrated monographs chiefly concerned 
with modern graphic art, and in the three fascicoli 
making up this third series the good typographic 
qualities which we have noted in the earlier instal- 
ments are fully maintained. As historian of the 
international exhibitions of art in Venice the author 


OIL-?AINTING BY KURODA-SEIKI 
(Mombusho Art Exhibition, Tokyo) 
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ARTIST PRISONERS OF WAR IN THEIR STUDIO AT GIESSEN 


has proved himself a close observer of develop- 
ments in various countries ; and in this publication 
too he reviews the work of artists of diverse 
nationality with rare acumen. Thus we find in 
this new volume essays on Carl Larsson and Anders 
Zorn of Sweden, Arthur Rackham and Frank 
Brangwyn of England, Steinlen, Raffaelli and 
Guys of France, and Alberto Martini, the Italian 
artist whose weirdly imaginative work the British 
public had recently an opportunity of studying at 
first hand in an exhibition at the Leicester Galleries ; 
and Mr. Brangwyn figures again with others in an 
interesting essay on “L’Italia nelle Stampe degli 
Incisori Stranieri.” All the essays are abundantly 
illustrated with excellent reproductions of works 
by the several artists dealt with, and as a variation 
from the black-and-white text illustrations a few 
coloured plates are inserted. 


We have received from Messrs. Frost and Reed, 
of Bristol, a copy of their Catalogue of Etchings, 
Engravings, and Colour Prints, containing a large 
number of excellent half-tone reproductions of 
works published by them. Prominent among 
these are prints after pictures by various Old 
Masters, English and foreign, the marine pictures 
of Mr. Napier Hemy, the subject pictures of 
Mr. Frank Dicksee and Mr. Dendy Sadler, the 
landscapes of Mr. Joseph Farquharson and Mr. 


MacWhirter, and original etchings and mezzotints 
by Mr. Herbert Dicksee, Mr. A. C. Meyer, Mr. M. 
Cormack, Miss Dorothy Woollard and others. 
Miss Woollard’s etching Burnham Beeches, repro- 
duced in our March issue, is published by this firm. 


The picture postcard reproduced above reached 
us recently with the following interesting letter 
from the Prisoners of War Camp at Giessen : 


To the Editor of THE STUDIO. 


DEAR SIk,— We have received many numbers of THE 
Srup1o from Mrs. Humphrey [Secretary, Prisoners of War 
Relief Fund] and she writes me that you were the kind 
donator. We appreciate them greatly and send you our 
most grateful thanks and best wishes. 

The ‘‘ we” are about twenty men, of many various artistic 
talents and qualities, from theatrical scenic painters to 
‘¢ Beaux Arts” painters. 

I am sending you a picture postcard, which I hope will 
reach you, showing a corner and some men posed for the 
camera but who were not actually at work in these positions. 
From left to right are 1 Algerian, as model ; 2 A. Staclens, 
a Belgian actor; 3 A. Venelle, Belgian student ; 4 Patoiss- 
eaux, student of Nantes; 5 myself; 6 Dupont, a French 
architect ; 7 Tisseire, a French caricaturist; 8 a Belgian 
student of architecture; 9 RK. Drouart, a French artist ; 
10 a man who has left. 

There are four British in the ‘‘ we.” A. Nantel, on ‘‘ The 
Standard,” Montreal, myself, and Alan Beddoe, student, 
Ottawa, are in Canadian regiments, and one man, a decorator, 
in English regiment. The best artists here are Raphael 
Drouart, the students Venelle, Patoisseaux, and Beddoe, 
Nantel and Tisseire; the rest are architects, decorators, 
furniture designers, etc. 

Thanking you again for your kindly thoughts and actions, 
on behalf of the Giessen Art Fraternity.—I remain, 

Yours truly, LEWIs RENATEAU. 
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HE LAY eFIGUR Eee ON a CEE 
VALU ERCOM CARICATURE. 


‘“Wuy do you art people profess such an 
interest in caricatures?” asked the Plain Man. 
“They always seem to me to be very trivial and 
unimportant things, and I cannot help thinking 
that it is rather undignified for an artist to do 
them.” 

‘“‘Fancy you standing up for the dignity of the 
profession,” exclaimed the Man with the Red Tie. 
‘That is indeed a surprise! But I do not agree 
with you that caricatures are necessarily either 
trivial or unimportant—they can be quite interest- 
ing things with considerable artistic value.” 

“But surely a mere burlesque, exaggerated 
and purposely ridiculous, cannot have any artistic 
value,” said the Plain Man. ‘It is only meant to 
be laughed at; you cannot be expected to take it 
seriously.” 

“That depends entirely upon what you mean 
by taking it seriously,” broke in the Art Critic. 
‘“‘ Because the purpose of an artist’s work is to cast 
ridicule upon something or somebody, it does not 
follow that what he does is ridiculous. His ridi- 
cule, indeed, would not be effective if his way 
of expressing it were not skilful and appropriate. 
If the funny story is told lamely its point inevitably 
disappears.” 

“Oh yes; that is true, no doubt,” agreed the 
Plain Man; “but after all the only purpose of a 
caricature is to be grotesque. If it is grotesque 
enough you laugh at it, if it is simply silly you feel 
rather sorry that the artist should have made a fool 
of himself, but anyhow the idea must occur to you 
that he has wasted time which might have been 
much better employed.” 

“T will not for a moment admit that such an 
idea has ever entered my mind,” protested the 
Man with the Red Tie. ‘On the contrary, I con- 
tend that caricature serves a really valuable 
purpose and that there is a definite place for it 
among the arts.” 

“Yes, and you might add that it has the 
warrant of very respectable antiquity and that its 
traditions are not undistinguished,” remarked the 
Critic. ‘‘But Iam not quite prepared to accept 
the statement that the only purpose of caricature 
is to be grotesque. I do not deny that the element 
of humorous exaggeration enters into much of the 
work which can be included under this heading, 
but there is often trenchant satire as well, and 
shrewd realisation of character, and when the 
caricaturist is a man of capacity there are technical 
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qualities which command respect. Things of this 
order cannot be dismissed as merely ridiculous.” 

‘“‘They cannot be accepted as serious works of 
art, all the same,” objected the Plain Man. ‘They 
are not elevating ; they teach nothing ; and what 
you call their humorous exaggeration gives them a 
sort of flippancy that is rather irritating. What 
humour, for instance, is there in distorting a man’s 
features into something unhuman ?” 

““Has someone been drawing a caricature of 
you ?” chuckled the Man with the Red Tie. “Is 
that what inspires these criticisms ?” 

‘Oh, do not limit caricature to personal parody,” 
interrupted the Critic. ‘‘That is only one of its 
applications, and where, as sometimes happens, it 
is carried to extremes and attracts attention merely 
on the strength of some gross and unnatural 
exaggeration of the physiognomy, it has certainly 
not much claim to consideration as a work of art, 
though on the other hand, if the exaggeration is 
kept within reasonable bounds and amounts to no 
more than a slight accentuation of some personal 
peculiarity or facial characteristic, it is perfectly 
consistent with the recognised canons of art. But 
I have in my mind a more important idea of this type 
of art. A caricature by an artist who has intelli- 
gence and wit, and the skill to express himself, 
has unquestionably an educational value.” 

“But what can we learn from it?” asked the 
Plain Man. , 

“You can learn what a man who observes 
shrewdly and thinks with originality has to say 
about a good many subjects,” replied the Critic ; 
‘‘and his views influence you all the more because 
they are expressed with a touch of humour. Look 
at the political caricature: how it sways public 
opinion and helps on the developments of party 
warfare. Look at the war cartoon: how it brings 
home to us the issues in which we are concerned 
and strengthens our faith in the justice of our 
cause. Look at the satirical drawing: what a 
commentary it provides on the doings of our 
public men and how it helps us to correct our 
social follies. Do you think a serious, solemn 
painted sermon would be half as persuasive as 
any of these? Why, the very fact that their 
flippancy irritates you proves that you are moved 
by them more than you think.” : 

“And the good they do me is to be measured 
by the amount of discomfort they cause me,” 
commented the Plain Man. ‘Well, education 
is always a painful process.” 

‘Tl faut souffrir pour étre sage,” laughed -the 
Man with the Red Tie. THE Lay Ficure. 
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NNE GOLDTHWAITE AS A POR- 
TRAIT PAINTER 
BY A. D. DEFRIES 


In the Encyclopaedia Britannica the 
article on women is very much shorter than the ar- 
ticleon wood carving, and the reference to women’s 
art is insignificant. ‘‘ Increasing provision has been 
made for decorative work, silver-smiths, dentists, 
law-copyists and plan tracing.”” The Encyclopae- 
dia, like every government and academy has to be 
at least one generation out of date, and so here 
we get a very good idea of the attitude toward 
the art of women fifty years ago. 

In spite of isolated women artists in the past 
it is not too much to say that this generation is 
the first to develope the fine arts in women. The 
result is a flood of feminine art, most of which 
has very little true art in it; it is not often worse 
than that of the opposite sex, but so far it has 
not reached the great heights attained by the 
Masters (unless you except Rosa Bonheur?). 
Nevertheless in every country women’s work is 
infinitely finer and more creative than that of all 
the chiefs among the men. 

An Englishwoman, Mrs. Sargeant Florence, 
possibly the first woman mural-decorator, who 
was in 1891 awarded the Dodge prize at the New 
York academy, said to me: 

“The women of my generation are the pioneers 
of woman’s art. . . . We are the ones who are 
clearing the way for the generation to come. No 
one knows better than I the limitations of my 
own work... but it is because the energy, 
time, imagination and physical strength that men 
use freely for their art has in my case had to go 
in ceaseless struggling . . . in my case not for 
money only, but for the ‘right to work.’” 

She belongs to the generation of our mothers, 
and already we are benefitting by their efforts. 


Copyright, 1916, by John Lane Company 


JULY, 1916 


To-day in England, of the forty-nine members of 
the New English Art Club, seven are women; 
The International Society (founded by Whistler 
and with Rodin now for president) has four women 
members. In Paris and Glasgow the work of a 
few women is regularly purchased for the Public 
Galleries; in Pittsburg and other American 
cities also; and women artists in general get 
better treatment in America and in France than 
they receive in England, Germany or Italy. 

In the Anglo-American exhibit at the White 
City in 1914, the two best pictures from a femi- 
nine hand came from two Englishwomen: Lily 
Defries and Alice Fanner. Certainly the best 
miniaturist is an  Englishwoman—Gertrude 
Thompson—the last of the Pre-Raphaelites—who 
is painting in a thoroughly modern and individual 
way. Ethel Gabain, also a Britisher, is the best 
woman lithographer in the Senefelder Club, and 
Beatrice Howe is preferred by most Paris critics 
to the American, Elizabeth Nourse, who also in- 
terests herself in painting peasants and babies. 
Both those artists are represented in the Luxem- 
bourg, as is also the French woman, Gaultier 
Bossiere, who only turned seriously to art after 
her children grew up, and is a fine flower painter. 
Of all the women portraitists in Paris in 1914 I 
thought the chief was Olga de Boznanska, a 
Pole. In the salon of that year she and Beatrice 
Howe stood out as the equal of the men: both 
totally different from each other and expressing 
at the same time an essentially feminine point 
of view with a very vigorous and simple technique 
which shirked nothing and knew much. Olga de 
Boznanska is the only woman whose name is 
written up on the board among the professors at 
the atelier in the rue de la Grande Chaumiére: 
but in America women get more easily into the 
professorial posts. 

But of all the women’s art that I have seen— 
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Anne Goldthwaite as a Portrait Painter 


apart from craft—the work of the woman I have 
named remains forever in my memory. And in 
1915 to this mental gallery I added the portraits 
of Anne Goldthwaite, an American, from Paris. 
In her exhibition at the Berlin Photographic gal- 
leries she also showed the landscapes, chiefly of 
her native state, Alabama, but these did not 
strike me as very vital. To me they were sim- 
ply very sincere studies in the manner of the 
French artists at the beginning of this century. 
For me there was more distinction in her etchings 
and of these there was one which I particularly 
admire, a Parisian café, and the rhythm in 
the two dancing figures—the common abandon 
and recklessness restrained only by the rules of 
the dance—is as vivid to me now as‘it was when 
-I saw it four months ago. 

But it is as a portrait painter that Miss Gold- 
thwaite’s work interested me most. One critic 
laid great stress on the debt she owes to Cézanne, 
and in the freedom of her outlines, the directness 
of her touch and the simplicity of her paint, cer- 
tainly there is more than an indication that she 
is a post-Cézanne. Another critic asserted that 
she had “studied Cézanne deeply.” She said to 
me, “It has been unconsciously.”’ This point is 
interesting because I have found that women 
artists work much less consciously than men, 
and have fewer theories about their work. The 
work of women in this direction seems almost 
completely a case of intuition becoming uncon- 
sciously articulate. Women reason less, and in 
time when they attain a greater freedom they 
may prove to be nearer to the unreasoning spirit 
of creation than the more trained mentality of 
the male can ever be. 

Signs of a growing freedom and abandon are 
in the portraits of Anne Goldthwaite; in fact, 
she and Olga de Boznanska, different as they 
are in age and style, seem to satisfy what I am 
looking for in portraiture better than most male 
painters and better than any other women. At 
the same time do not let us be led into exaggera- 
tion. Anne Goldthwaite would be the first to 
tell you her own shortcomings, and there is no 
need to dwell on them here. She is young and 
this is her first important exhibition in New 
York. Much may be expected of her; judging 
the work she brought from Paris by the side of 
what she has since done, it is clear that she is 
developing rapidly. So far I do not find in her 
pictures any very deep psychological insight, or 
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any strong feeling for the interior character of the 
personality, nor does she seem to feel very 
strongly the marks of her sitter’s life-history. 
She works rapidly and what she gets is the vital 
impression of a mood and an appearance. 

In the portrait of The Little American perhaps 
she gets near to essential characterization—more 
(possibly) of childhood than of the individual 
child—though the likeness is striking. What she 
conveys in this portrait is the wonder and mys- 
tery of a child’s innocence, never more wonderful 
than in the expression on the faces of little boys. 
This little boy is at a delightful age too, emerging 
out of babyhood so quietly. The most striking 
work in the galleries to me was the portrait 
of herself which has since found a purchaser. 
This is quite unlike any portrait I have ever 
seen. Most of her work is freshly inspired and 
this, more than the rest, strikes a new note. 
Again, it lacks depth of insight, but it has a 
strength never seen in, for instance, the work of 
Cecilia Beaux, who is completely outstripped by 
this post-Impressionist. 

Beauty in quality of paint and in colour is 
another of Anne Goldthwaite’s values. Of Harold 
Bauer she made two studies, one, the direct one, 
was exhibited, but I infinitely prefer the one she 
calls an extract of the other. Having finished 
working from the sitter she took a fresh canvas 
and made a portrait from memory, and this is 
the one which I think has in it the real Bauer. 

Mr. Charles Caffin liked best of all the portraits 
exhibited the one of Cardinal Gibbons—which 
certainly is the most complete and final of her 
statements; and after all the many portraits of 
cardinals it was remarkable that she should have 
been able to present a fresh point of view. She 
certainly does see with her own eyes, and her 
seeing is clear and to the point. | 

There is something very American in her out- 
look and her racial characteristics come out in 
all her work. For she is Southern to the finger- 
tips; her Parisian education has not perverted 
her national spirit. 

She is essentially an American painter, with 
American quickness to grasp surface qualities and 
reduce them to a common factor, with American 
directness and clear-headed cut-and-driedness. 
There is no uncertainty about Anne Goldthwaite’s 
work, no mystery, and there is very much skill; 
skill, too, in the total neglect of the unessential, 
and it is skill of a very high order. 
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AN AMERICAN BOY 
BY ANNE GOLDTHWAITE 


Anne Goldthwaite as a Portrait Painter 


If you come to think of it, remembering the 
millions of portraits there have been, it is no 
common talent which can place a head on a can- 
vas in such a way that (without being eccentric) 
the pose appears new. You forget all the por- 
traits you have seen before when you see this 
easy and fluid style. 

In his introduction to her catalogue Martin 
Birnbaum told the history of her style: which 
is never the ease of a slap-dash painter, but 
always of one who has outgrown a fine discipline. 
More than fifteen years ago she learnt with 
William Shirlaw, after which she went to Paris 
(in 1907). 

She was quick to understand the young move- 
ment which was longing for new forms of ex- 
pression. ‘At that time,” says Mr. Birnbaum, 
“Cézanne was still living. Gauguin, fresh from 
Tahiti, was making his first great sensation. 
Impressionism was dethroned.” Personally I 
cannot accept the phrase of Impressionism 
dethroned, because I do not see that a new 
idea in art overthrows the last; it seems to me 
on the contrary that beside the throne of Im- 
pressionism another throne was erected in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the succeeding generation. 
It seems to be obvious that new schools of art 
never “‘overthrow”’ the last ones. We reverence 
Goya in spite of Velasquez and we value Velas- 
quez more than we do Manet even now. I can- 
not see that Gauguin overthrew El Greco or 
that, in a word, one artist does anything to the 
work of another. 

We can still love the work of Manet and 
his group and if it appears to us extraordinary 
that anything so conventional could have 
caused such a revolution it is merely because 
we have got used to it and have seen more un- 
conventional things! We do not any longer 
think Democracy extraordinary—and already 
that is going to be a back number; it is inter- 
esting to realize that a finer credo can overthrow 
a political platform—but that nothing can alter 
the value of a great work of art, because as 
Leonardo da Vinci said: “Cosa belle mortal 
passa, e non d’arte,”’ or as the Gaels said long 
before Leonardo was thought of: ““Thig criochair 
an t’saeghal ach mairigh goal is ceol.” (This 
world passes, but love and music live forever.) 

If you believe in evolution (even if it is only 
a wheel-like evolution in a widely recurring cycle 
of development) it will not seem to overthrow 
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anything when a new group forms professing new 
ideas in art. To me it is a perfectly natural 
phenomena. At the outset there may and will 
be ‘‘confusion—natural and inevitable’’—this 
confusion is the friction without which there can 
be no birth. 

Accordingly a small group of artists, of whom 
Anne Goldthwaite was one, agreed to meet at 
86 Notre Dame des Champs for the purpose of 
trying to solve their difficulties; and they asked 
Charles Guérin, the president of the painters’ 
section of the Autumn Salon to come in at regu- 


lar intervals and criticize. He preached natureand 


tradition to the Academie Moderne. Each sum- 
mer the circle would leave Paris and repair to 
the Ile-aux-Moines, Cassis en Midi, or to Fon- 
tenay-aux-Roses, to work without interruption. 

The great war scattered them. Gueérin went 
to the trenches—and Anne Goldthwaite returned 
to America. Her etchings had already become 
public property—owned by the Congressional 
Library and other institutions. 

To many people all talk of art may seem irrele- 
vant now; art itself may seem futile to them: 
but they do not see beneath the surface and for- 
get that even in the wildest tempest the bottom 
of the ocean is still; beneath every turmoil there 
is calm, and the end of all striving is peace. 
Artists know this; and the more enlightened 
know that art is an essential organ of Human 
Life—‘‘one of the conditions of Human Life” and 
civilization has brought with it the development 
of this organ in the life of women which grows 
every year more full of promise and power. 

An interesting point about technique was raised 
one day when Anne Goldthwaite met an artist 
who believed that good painting consisted in 
carrying the work as far as possible ‘‘in finish.” 

“Yes,” said Anne Goldthwaite, “I believe in 
that if it does not mean that the freshness and 
spontaneity is lost. . .. I would ‘finish’ if I 
could do so without losing the vitality I get by 
leaving off. I carry as far as I can without spoil- 
ing; as time goes on I shall probably do more, 
but at present I find the way I do is the only 
way for me.”’ 

Her art is practically all the result of natural 
talent and experience: she took to painting like 
a fish to water, and had none of the struggle that 
usually falls to the lot of women artists. And she 
certainly takes her place as one of the best living 
portrait painters of her sex. 
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RT AND THE MAGAZINE COVER 
BY W. H. pe B. NELSON 


THERE is nothing so compelling as 
custom. Force of habit tends to 
deaden the senses to fitness, and itis only when 
some bold innovator comes along and blazes a 
fresh trail that we commence to realize how futile 
the old track has been. We need shaking and 
waking in all departments. For years we have 
been confronted, and are still being confronted, 
with different insipid types of magazine cover 
designs stretching in interminable rows at the 
bookstalls, tier upon tier, heralding each new 
issue of the popular magazine. These types may 
be generally summed up as ‘“Kiss-mammy,”’ 
“Pretty Girl,” and “Suggestive.” 

Dozens of periodicals vie with one another, 
week by week, or month by month, in reproduc- 
ing chorus girls and artists’ 
models in every conceivable 
pose, with blonde tresses, 
cherry lips, and the usual 
battery of forceful and 
abounding charms., We 
have no quarrel with ‘The 
Pretty Girl” per se, but it 
is possible to have too much 
of her. The news stalls 
fairly bristle and blaze with 
visions of fair damsels play- 
ing their part, according to 
the season. The winter 
cover portrays a ravishing 
face hovering above a huge 
muff with a saucy little cap 
to match, and a discreet 
sprinkling of snow ‘to give 
the proper winter spirit. A 
fine rhythmic composition 
is attained by the skating 
and skiing maid whilst the 
motoring and tobogganing 
ladies are captivating vari- 
ants of the eternal theme. 
Just at present the ap- 
proaching bathing season 
gives the artist grand oppor- 
tunities for depicting gleam- 
ing necks and rosy limbs 
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tions from Trouville or Dieppe. Venus in a 
crimson cap with lips to match emerges from the 
crest of a purple wave, giving a pleasing and 
anticipatory suggestion of Atlantic City. And 
so ad infinitum. The brew is very simple, the 
only ingredient for a thousand such dishes is a 
fashion-plate beauty and a change of condiments 
to suit the palate. 

Of recent years a change for the better has been 
noticeable and a slight relief from Kiss-mammy 
and Lovely Alice, with other banalities, has 
sporadically attracted attention. Amid this 
welter of prize beauties, bewitching madonnas, 
and all-too-attractive Phrynes, a cover ap- 
peared in March of a totally different nature 
and immediately invited notice throughout the 
States; and, strange to say, the design contained 
no trace of Lovely Alice nor of any of her sisters. 
It was birds. 
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Art and the Magazine Cover 


The decorative significance of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal issue for March, 1916, with its cover 
design by Carton Moorepark at once marked out 
the Curtis Publishing Company as pioneers of 
the best quality of design in magazine covers and 
as a firm gifted with prescient knowledge of the 
real public taste. The enthusiasm evoked on all 
sides plainly shows that the public is perfectly 
able to appreciate the good and to give it prefer- 
ence over the vulgar or commonplace. Where 
the high-water mark of cover design lies none can 
say, but at least it may be affirmed that this new 
departure has raised the mark very considerably 
above its previous level. A standard of excellence 
has been set and bids fair to be maintained. 

Beyond a limited list of constant subscribers 
the disposal of the popular magazine depends far 
more upon cover than contents. The passer-by 
seldom looks beyond the outer leaf in selecting 
an armful, so that the message sent forth by the 
cover is of far-reaching results. That Birds have 
defeated Beauties in this forum of public opinion 
testifies to an inherent taste for better things in 
the public mind, proving in fact that the average 
person possesses, even though mildly, an aesthetic 
perception which might under favorable cir- 
cumstances develope into connoisseurship and 
devotion to the real principles of art. 

We all know the origin of toujours perdrix, how 
a French monarch rebuked his minister for in- 
timating that he should pay more devotion to 
his wife, the queen, than to the ladies of the court, 
whereupon the hapless minister was incarcerated 
for a while, but treated with every kindness ex- 
cepting that at each and every meal partridge was 
served. The moral is easy to supply and it applies 
to the Pretty Girl upon the magazine cover. Let 
her, by all means, continue to smile upon us, but 
not to the exclusion of all other subjects equally 
worthy to be artistically rendered. It is only 
when she nauseates by persistent appearance that 
we wish her condemned to the hoardings and the 
chocolate box. The Curtis Publishing Company 
have deserved well of the public in thus breaking 
away from that tiresome jade, custom, and en- 
couraging additional ideas. 

The design originating what is to be hoped 
will be a series of Bird Patterns are Cockatoos, 
followed up by Flamingoes, the latter being, if 
anything, an improvement upon the first. The 
features of these productions are novelty of design 
and restraint. The feeling aroused is that here 
we have something new and original; something 
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that does not hark back to the East nor savour 
of the British academic attitude. We see here 
birds treated with perfect expression in point of 
character, their scientific aspects carefully con- 
sidered with necessary concessions to artistry. 
In a word they are decorative but truthful, and 
the unessential has been eliminated. ‘The sole 
appeal to the aesthetic senses is through pure 
decoration. It is a step toward that far-off ideal 
where commercial or utilitarian art shall be in- 
separable from the beautiful. Birds as motifs for 
design have not received heretofore such attention 
in America as in England where the great name of 
Edwin Alexander and Joseph Crawhall at once 
occur. The Beggarstaff brothers, the Detmolds, 
and Carton Moorepark, whose “Book of Birds” 
won him reputation as far back as 1898, are 
worthy followers of the tradition. 

We do not for a moment suggest the elimina- 
tion of the Maid and an endless chain of Bird 
designs in exchange. Perish the thought! That 
would be a still more flagrant example of toujours 
perdrix. All we ask is more taste and discrimina- 
tion, greater artistry in the cover and above all 
things, more variety. Willy Pogany for the 
Metropolitan Magazine frequently selects for his 
pattern young women of bewitching face and 
form, but he renders them with imagination and 
charm, consequently they make universal appeal 
and are thus aesthetically satisfying. The same 
applies to many humorous or satirical covers 
issued by Vanity Fair and Vogue. We protest 
against mere meaningless pulchritude, amorous 
rubbish turned out by cheap craftsmen with 
brains as light as the material they produce. 
Such stuff is commercialism without a suspicion 
of art to conceal it. 

The Magazine Cover viewed as the popular- 
picture gallery has great possibilities and the 
illustrations here shown are evidence that the 
Curtis Publishing Company are fully alive to the 
opportunities which this field of endeavour pre- 
sents and are utilizing the services of men who 
refuse to pander to a section of the public en- 
dowed with tastes that are stupid or vulgar. 
The insipid pretty-girl head is not the alpha and 
omega of the magazine cover. 

We heard recently of a publisher who was on 
the look-out for a “snappy” “Life of Christ.” 
So much “snap” wanders into the magazine cov- 
ers that possibly the supply is insufficient even 
for so praiseworthy an object. 
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RNEST LAWSON 
BYoA> EK. GALLATIN 


A stronc school of painters has of 
late years grown up in America, in which 
the landscapists much more than hold their own. 
This particular group is to-day certainly equal to 
that existing in any other country. Wyant, 
Inness and Martin were among the pioneers; the 
present leaders of this very numerous school in- 
clude Childe Hassam and Alden Weir, who may 
be termed the veterans, insomuch that recogni- 
tion came to them some time ago and that their 
place among the more important of contemporary 
American painters is firmly established. These 
two artists possess not only individuality, style, 
sensitive vision, a splendid colour sense, but also 
freedom from mere cleverness and any taint of 
the academic. 
With regard to the landscape artists who have 
only very recently come to the fore, whose repu- 
tations have yet to be won, there is one painter 
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BY ERNEST LAWSON 


who easily detaches himself and rises well above 
his fellow artists, who possesses unmistakable 
genius, individualism, and true inspiration; I refer 
to Ernest Lawson. Another artist, not far behind 
Lawson in accomplishment, who also belongs to 
this category, is the brilliant Hayley Lever. 

Lawson enjoys the unstinted admiration of 
those artists whose opinions are most to be valued, 
the critics have been unanimous in paying the 
highest tributes to his ability, the amateurs, 
although the class, as distinguished from collec- 
tors, in America is an extremely small one, have 
been eager to obtain examples of his work. Rec- 
ognition by the larger public has, however, as yet 
been withheld, although, now that their opinion 
has been formed for them, the public is rapidly 
coming to see the genius of this man, collectors 
are on his track, the principal museums are ac- 
quiring his canvases, the exhibitions accepting 
his pictures and awarding them medals. Within 
a year the Metropolitan Museum, ever ready to 
welcome the really vital in contemporary paint- 
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ing, has purchased a picture, and the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition awarded him a gold medal. 
This tardy recognition of a talent so really 
sincere and genuine is all the more remarkable 
when we consider the modern fashion of acclaim- 
ing and booming the half-baked beginner, of dis- 
playing his immature and mediocre efforts, of 
writing about him at length; when we consider 
that even the Cubists for a time were taken seri- 
ously. Not many painters to-day seem to have 





THE SQUATTER’S HUT 


the inclination to perfect themselves in their art; 
they insist upon the short cut, they are content 
to parade their box of tricks. This is why the 
average exhibition of modern pictures_is so de- 
pressing, so tedious. With Lawson we have an 
artist who paints for the joy of painting, whose 
reward is seeing his art advance to greater heights. 
Fame and success mean about as little to him as 
they did to Degas: they have come to him, but 
he has not sought them. Certainly it is a pleas- 
ure then to consider the paintings of such an 
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artist, as it is also to write the first consideration 
of his work. 

The French Impressionists above all other 
artists of modern times made the greatest con- 
tribution to art. The portrait painters of the 
past two or three hundred years have given us 
nothing as fine as what went before; in fact, if 
we except a few pictures, such as the portrait of 
a woman by Degas belonging to Mrs. Gardner, 
in Boston, and Whistler’s painting of Miss Alex- 
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ander, pronounced by George Moore to be the 
most beautiful and perfect portrait in the world, 
the art has steadily declined. In landscape, how- 
ever, thanks to the discoveries of the Impression- 
ists, something new has been said. Landscape 
art as we understand it to-day is a modern de- 
velopment, very few of the old masters ever 
essaying a landscape for its own sake, but only 
as a background for their pictures. The excep- 
tions were Hobbema, Ruysdael, Rembrandt, 
Claude, and a few others, including Vermeer, 
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whose view of Delft is far and away the greatest 
landscape ever painted. These men were pro- 
digious artists, but they did not have the faint- 
est conception how to introduce vibration into 
their landscapes, how to flood their canvases 
with the light and air; neither had the Barbizon 
men, or Constable and his school, the latter the 
first artists to take their easels out-of-doors. 
This was the discovery of the Impressionists, of 
Manet, Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, Sisley. 

The impressionists’ technique was, however, at 
first more scientific than artistic. Later they 
developed it, still employing the colours of the 
spectrum, but abandoning the technique of painting 
in dots. Lawson, an innovator, like all artists of 
real genius, has pushed these discoveries and 
developments even further. There is as much 
sparkle and sense of outdoors in his picture en- 
titled Winter, here reproduced, as there is in a 
Monet, but there is nothing at all eccentric or 
unpleasant in his technique. Nor is there in the 
Squatter’s Hut, painted in 1914, a year earlier 
than his Winter. He has always gone straight to 
nature for his inspiration and painted his pic- 
ture in a sane and sincere manner, combining 
strength with a lyric quality, virility with ten- 
derness. Such a canvas is the scintillating Road 
at the Palisades, sold last January in the Hugo 
Reisinger sale and now beautifully hung between 
two Monets at the Saint Louis Museum of Fine 
Arts. His brush work and his use of the palette 
knife is forceful and vigorous, full of spontaneity. 
He has a great sense of colour and there are in 
his paintings delicious passages of greens and blues, 
but never even a suggestion of “sweetness.” As 
drawing and structure have not concerned him 
as much as has colour, black and white reproduc- 
tions of his paintings give only a hint of their beauty. 

Lawson’s art is realistic, but he abhors the 
sordid and the ugly (so many moderns wrongly 
think this is synonymous with character). He 
paints the prosaic, but seen through the eyes of 
an artist, not through the lens of a camera. This 
is what Whistler did, waiting for the poetry of 
the evening mist on the embankment, or for 
darkness, as he said, to change the poor factory 
into a campanile. And Lawson has also found 
beauty at home: for many years he lived in the 
northern part of Manhattan Island, near the 
Washington Bridge, and this is where he has 
painted many of his pictures, even as Rembrandt 
found beauty in the Jewish quarter in Amsterdam. 


RINTING FROM WOOD BLOCKS 
BY ARTHUR WESLEY DOW 


I HAVE been asked to say something 
about my colour prints. Printing in 
water-colour, from a wood block cut with a knife, 
is the subject of these few paragraphs. The side 
of the board is used, not the end. The colour is 
applied with a brush, and the paper laid upon the 
block and rubbed down. ‘The process is so differ- 
ent from ordinary printing—with inks on a 
press—that it may fairly be called ‘‘painting 
with wood blocks.” 

It is a painter’s art, for creative colour is the 
aim and purpose of the whole thing. It is a free 
craft, for the artist is his own engraver, printer, 
and publisher, producing, by hand, single prints, 
no two alike. 

Colour variation has always fascinated me. 
There is a peculiar pleasure in seeing the same 
design appear in different colours—the design 
seems to have a soul in each colour-scheme. I 
remember these sensations in childhood when 
I found in a garret two copies of the famous 
“Blue-back”’ spelling-book with the wood cuts 
of the fables coloured differently in each—the 
fox was red in one, but blue in the other. This 
was a surprise, the same kind of surprise that 
comes many times over to the collector of Hiro- 
shige’s prints. 

Then too, I was familiar with another sort of 
colour variation. The Ipswich sailors painted 
their boats in bright hues, using different colours 
for the inside, outside and streak. They had a 
limited palette—dark blue, canary yellow, orange, 
orange-red, several greens, black, and white. 
They were not content to keep a colour scheme 
very long, in fact they varied it from year to 
year, perhaps borrowing one another’s paint pots 
when they freshened up the boats in the spring. 
“Smart as paint,’ said John Silver. 

These boats were like colour prints as they lay 
on the shore in the dark shadow of the willows, 
or slanted in companies down the heaps of white 
clam shells—and the tide and the sailors always 
kept new combinations going. 

Under the spell of these, and the old picture 
books, I tried to make wood engravings to colour 
by hand, but it was not until I became acquainted 
with Japanese prints that I found a simple way 
of creating colour variations. The Boston 
Museum’s vast collection showed me every pos- 
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Printing from Wood Blocks 


sibility of this art, but for one who wanted to 
practise it little information was accessible. 
However, I experimented with the Japanese 
process, choosing as subjects the shore of Ipswich 
River with the boats, old houses, bridge and wil- 
lows, printing many colour variations of each 
motif. A series of ten colour prints called Along 
Ipswich River, intended to be bound in book 
form, was produced at that time. The Dory 
was cut with a partial outline, whilst Old 
Houses on Ipswich River has a complete out- 
line, or ‘‘key-block.”’ The entire set was en- 
graved upon pine which is easier to cut in broad 
lines, and gives soft tones. I next tried larger 
sizes, some with a key-block where every space is 
outlined, some without a key-block, giving the 
effect of a wash drawing. In 1895 I exhibited 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts the ten sub- 
jects with many variations; the larger prints; a 
book with printed silk covers and six illustra- 
tions; a page of text cut in wood; a portfolio 
cover and a poster—two hundred numbers in 
all. Professor Fenollosa wrote the introduction 
to the catalogue, published by the museum. 
From that day to this I have made wood-block 
colour prints, largely as a recreation, choosing my 
subjects from the familiar New England shore 
landscape. A description of the making of 
one print will answer for all: First, a key-block 
is cut in maple, then several copies are printed 
on dry Japanese paper. These are pasted, face 
down, upon four other blocks, thus ensuring 
accurate registry. After marking each space in- 
tended to carry colour, the rest is cut away. 
The registry is accomplished, as it always is, 
by two marks, one at the corner, the other at the 
side of each block. For a print without a key- 
block I find tracing and transfer paper to be best, 
making sure to include the registry marks on 
each one. For printing I use a fairly thick porous 
Japanese paper, wetting every third sheet and 
putting them under a weight the day before. 
The blocks are charged with bristle brushes of 
various sizes. The Japanese use a thick brush, 
about 2144” & 1144" at the end. This absorbs too 
much colour, unless one is attempting very large 
prints. Colour is brushed on freely, paying no 
attention to the hollow places—the paper will 
not sink into them if you are careful. Ordinary 
tube water-colours may be used, but the printer 
with whom I worked in Japan had powdered 
colours, mixed in water, a bottle of each. He 
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relied on the sizing of the paper to fix his tones, 
but I have preferred to use thin paste or gum, 
and glycerine, with powdered colours. 

The dampened paper is laid upon the block 
and rubbed with a circular pad, which causes it 
to take up the wet colour. The best is, of course, 
the Japanese “‘baren”” made of a bamboo leaf 
stretched over a hollow pasteboard disk. The 
difficulty of obtaining one of these, to say noth- 
ing of making one, has led to a search for a good 
substitute. I have found a finely corrugated 
glass, cut round, about 3!% inches in diameter, 
to work very well. The paper must be kept of 
uniform moisture until the entire series is printed. 
This is done by putting the prints between sheets 
of damp blotting paper. Ten prints is the largest 
number that can be produced comfortably at 
one sitting—six will be quite sufficient. 

The special advantages of this art-craft are, 
first of all, colour quality, then colour variation. 
In painting, the water-colour settles into the 
paper, but in a wood-block print it lies upon the 
tops of the fibres allowing the luminous tone of 
the paper to shine through. In this it is like the 
colour of the best pottery, say Chinese of the 
Sung dynasty, where the tones lie lightly over a 
luminous under colour. The old fresco paint- 
ings have a similar elusive glowing effect. 

Among Japanese colour printers, Harunobu and 
Kiyonaga are the supreme masters of this quality. 

Colour variation I have already touched upon. 
Mr. Fenollosa remarked that this process “utilizes 
the lost chances.” A painting shows forth a single 
colour-idea that the artist brings out of his mind. 
There may be many others floating there, but 
they cannot all be made visible without infinite 
labour. With the wood blocks once cut he may 
seize them all—there is no limit. This is why 
some wood-block printers will not destroy their 
blocks. No two prints need ever be exactly alike. 
The slight variations give a special personal char- 
acter to each print. 

This process affords a very simple method 
of producing gradations. Merely dip the brush 
in water or another colour, sweep it across the 
block in broad swift strokes, and the gradation 
or blending is accomplished. 

So much for wood-block printing in the Japan- 
ese way! But I have found that printer’s inks on 
the printing press can be made to yield similar 
qualities, especially if the blocks are cut in lino- 
leum—but that is another story. 
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The Universal Appeal 


HE UNIVERSAL APPEAL 


“Bur Robinson paints popular pic- 
tures!” exclaimed the Earnest Seeker. 
“And I sell them for him,” retorted 
the Picture Dealer quickly. ‘“‘What then?” 

“You are both violating the sacredness of art— 
making a market-place of the holy of holies,”’ 
answered the Earnest Seeker. 

“Do you mean to say,” demanded the Pic- 
ture Dealer, “that a picture gains in value as a 
work of art in exact ratio to its unsalability? Is 
a picture that the public likes always a bad pic- 
ture, and vice versa?”’ 

“Tt’s more likely to be bad than good,” an- 
swered the Earnest Seeker. 

“Tt’s more likely to be good,” said the Picture 
Dealer promptly. “My experience is that the 
man who ‘knows what he likes’ will like some- 
thing good almost every time. Why? Because 
he has the courage of his convictions—and the 
man of courage is generally intelligent.” 

“Or a blithering idiot,” put in the Earnest 
Seeker. ‘‘It has been said somewhere by some- 
body that fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.” 

“Fools and critics,’ said the Art Critic, smil- 
ing. “After all, as you have both delicately 
hinted to me more than once, the professional 
critic is no wiser or better informed than the man 
who ‘knows what he likes.’ Therefore, though 
you haven’t asked me, I shall proceed to step 
forward and air my opinions. 

“Most assuredly I do not believe that the 
painter who isin popular favour is of necessity an 
indifferent artist. He may be—he probably is— 
a very good one, a top-notcher. Certainly, he 
knows his business—and that business is to 
preach his message of beauty to as many people 
as he can possibly reach. How will he do it? 
Not by sacrificing his ideals, not by lowering his 
standard of accomplishment, not by painting 
what is essentially false and passing it on for 
truth. 

“This is what he will do: He will make his 
art big, simple, direct, choosing a theme of uni- 
versal appeal, one that is of interest to the 
learned and the unlearned, the proletarian and 
the savant. He will paint his picture to the best 
of his ability, make it as beautiful as he knows 
how, tell as much of nature as he has discovered, 
express as much as he has felt (and no more)— 
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and always try to be understood. This is no easy 
task. If you doubt me, try it yourselves. Only 
the elect in art are big enough to accomplish it 
fully—the Angelos, the Rembrandts, the Shakes- 
peares. 

“The painters’ painter and the poets’ poet are 
something very rare and precious, no doubt, but 
they are not for me and the public. We don’t 
understand them. We find them rather unbal- 
anced—too much absorbed in the expression of 
mere feeling, or the exploitation of mere tech- 
nique for its own sake, too much this or too much 
that. They haven’t got the right grip on things 
—or so, at any rate, it seems to us. Anyhow, 
they think we’re all unenlightened nincompoops, 
and show their contempt in every stroke of 
brush or pen. They do their best to bewilder 
us—and we have a wholesome dislike of unneces- 
sary mystification. They may be deep—these 
painters and poets—but we strongly suspect 
them of being merely turbid. 

“T hold that art is for the many, not the 
few; that the best art, other things being equal, 
is that which reaches the greatest number; that 
it should choose for its expression the subjects in 
which we are all more or less interested, and that 
simple and sincere art is not cheap or trite just 
because simple and sincere lovers of art care for 
it and understand it. I also hold that simple 
and sincere art is the art that lives the longest. 

“Which reminds me that an artist who is at 
once popular with painters and public is about 
to hold an exhibition in a down-town gallery. I 
am credibly informed, Earnest Seeker, that you 
have found much to admire in his paintings, and 
that you, Picture Dealer, have handled not a few 
of them. I therefore conclude that my belief in 
the universal appeal in art is not misplaced. 
When doctors of two such opposite schools agree, 
there is surely the hope of long and prosperous 
life for the patient!” 

MUNICIPAL FLAG FOR AUSTIN, 

THE city of Austin invites a competition in 
design for a flag which shall be simple yet ex- 
pressive of some salient characteristics of the 
town. Designs to be submitted by October 2. 
Information obtainable from the chairman of 
the jury, Mr. F. E. Giesecke, School of Archi- 
tecture, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
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RT AND THE MAN: BLAKELOCK 
BY RAYMOND WYER 


RECENTLY there has been an hysteri- 

cal outburst over Ralph Blakelock. 

Qualities which his art. does not possess have been 

discoursed upon, and many qualities which are 
to be found in his work have been forgotten. 

Now that apparently everything has been done 
that can be to atone for the scandalous neglect 
of the artist and his family for all these years, it 
will not be out of the way to consider just where 
Blakelock stands in contemporary art. 

Broadly speaking, art echoes the spirit of con- 
temporary conditions of thought and life com- 
bined with the influence of human experience of 
other ages as it is reflected in the arts which have 
survived. It is also affected by the temperament 
of the artist, which is part of, and in many ways 
the product of, these conditions. There is, how- 
ever, in every one something which is solely his 
own, something which is not the result of acci- 
dent of birth, or contact with the world; some- 
thing which in a large or small degree isolates. 
This separating factor is more or less balanced 
by those characteristics developed by environ- 
ment. When these traits are equally developed 
with the natural tendencies we have what is 
called a normal man. 

With many, however, the result of this con- 
tact dominates to such an extent that there is 
little purity or power of’ individuality left to 
assert itself; and others again have been affected 
by contemporary conditions hardly at all. When 
this latter is the case and the personality is orig- 
inal and insistent, we may have an unpractical 
genius. Such a man is Blakelock. 

Now to some of his characteristics. Blake- 
lock’s sensory nerves are strongly susceptible to 
the influence of music. Again, he possesses a 
power of creativeness which gives life and shapes 
to these emotional impressions of his mind. 
Just a little difference in his temperament might 
have made him a musician. Lastly he has had 
little academic training. 

In reviewing the art of Blakelock we must not 
look upon it as striking a radical or modern note. 
It is true that there is a spirit of modernity in 
the brevity and simpl city of his language. Yet, 
figuratively speaking, the language is not written 
with a pen but with a quill. I refer to his scrap- 
ing the pigment, varnishing and then repainting 


—a technical means belonging to the sixteenth 
century but used by many individual artists in 
subsequent times of whom one or two only, by 
virtue of much originality, have been able to 
emerge superior to this method. Monticelli is a 
notable instance. In this respect, therefore, 
Blakelock has little historical or contemporary 
significance. The character of his technique may 
be due to the fact that he had little technical 
training. Yet it is quite possible that even if he 
had, Blakelock’s restless spirit would not have 
permitted him to conform to the restraining and 
often stifling influences of the academy. It is an 
interesting speculation although unanswerable— 
as futile as trying to decide what effect it would 
have had on Robert Burns had he.been sent to 
Oxford. We can only be sure that it would have 
made him different. 

Why is it that so many fail and Blakelock so 
conspicuously succeeds in the use of this formula? 
It is because they only obtain what might be 
called the mechanical result of the method. It 
is not difficult nor is great genius essential to 
obtain a degree of harmony and richness of colour 
by these means, yet there may be little distinction 
in the result, the distinction depending always 
upon the artist and not his method. 

Blakelock was by nature a dreamer with a de- 
sire to record his dream. To call him a landscape 
painter is incorrect. No artist has used the land- 
scape as a means to an end more than he. The 
landscape merely provided forms with which he 
expressed his moods, inspirations, and eccentrici- 
ties. All these are brought together in an imagi- 
native synthesis of rich colour and harmonies. 
But, had he sought for the splendour of colour he 
would still have been a remarkable artist through 
the lyrical and imaginative character of his work 
which so unconsciously manifests itself. 

His art sings in its loveliness, not a too-gay 
superficial loveliness but the loveliness of a 
poetical and somewhat moody soul. Yet, in 
spite of the exuberance, the capriciousness, the 
phantasies, the trees that seem to dance and 
sing, there is mystery and dignity. Blakelock’s 
courage, his convictions, imbue the creations of 
his strange imagination with dignity. In many 
ways and in many of his works Blakelock has 
emerged superior to his technical limitations by 
the suffusion of his original and emotional tem- 
perament, his intense imagination, and his un- 
swerving convictions. 
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The Paintings of Helen Watson Phelps 


HE PAINTINGS OF HELEN WAT- 
SON PHELPS 
BY STUART HENRY 


HELEN WATSON PHELPS is well 
known as a practised craftsman in oils. It may 
therefore seem at first strange that she is at the 
same time a bold explorer in problems of light 
and flesh such as the world is distinctly familiar 
with in modern France. She is able to look upon 
her art for the exclusive love of it and so has 
attacked advanced positions on the progressive 
firing-line of the world pictorial. Her sure brush 
here may be accounted for by her years at 
Julian’s and under Collin and Besnard. 

Her nude forms in the chiaroscuros of green 
woods, or in cosy interiors where mixed lights 
tend to bring out the infinite beauties of the flesh, 
evidence what the late Mr. Hopkinson Smith 
would have indicated as an amazing lot of 
thought. The American public, that is to say the 
American taste, owing to its Puritan antecedents, 
has shrunk from the nude in painting. And still 
the Yankee papa or mama, who has shuddered at 
the thought of buying a divinely artistic nude for 
their home, has flocked as a matter of course with 
the young offspring to the Broadway musical 
shows where unclothedness frankly makes up in 
interest for the absence of any true art. This 
illogical attitude is happily improving. 

Helen Phelps’s collection of works at the Arling- 
ton Galleries this spring furnished a little sym- 
phony of flesh and air harmonies. Through the 
Woods was a sylvan dream of two figures running, 
so thrilled with nature in light and action that 
it might have been sensitively called The Echo. 
A Cup of Tea reflected a complicated interior 
whose plexus of lights from rare objets de vertu was 
counter-matched by the rich tones of the partly 
draped model resting from her duties. The Pur- 
ple Bowl was a scheme of flesh tones etherealized 
in terms of a colourful imagination haunted with 
a vague phrase of unrealizable beauty. Copper 
and Gold, a beautiful and ample nude, is familiar 
to the New York public, having been awarded 
the figure prize at last spring’s exhibition of the 
Association of Women Painters and Sculptors. 
A similar canvas by this artist was one of the 
late Mr. Hearn’s last purchases at the Academy. 

Portraits is the other specialty of Helen Phelps, 
to whom uninhabited landscapes—that favourite 
subject of American painters—do not appeal. 
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Her Japanese Lady, with her engaging smile so 
little expected in an oriental countenance, is a 
rapid sketch, begun and ended quickly under 
the impulse of a sudden inspiration. A more 
elaborate and careful canvas is the Portrait of 
Mrs. H., where a difficult problem of lighting and 
of textures and hues is tastefully mastered. In 
it the blending of naturally hostile colours is 
accomplished with a refinement of harmony 
which France has taught American artists. A 
writer upon art has remarked that Miss Phelps 
gets the spirit of the sitter. There is a distinct 
and inherent individuality about each portrait, 
so that no one can enter a portrait gallery and 
say with an off-hand glance, “That is a Helen 
Phelps!” This contributes to her successful 
handling of children as subjects. 

In her mountain studio at Elizabethtown, N. 
Y., where she passes her summers when not in 
Europe, she paints in the open air. In Paris, in 
Normandy, in Italy, she wields her brush whenever 
and wherever the mood is upon her. Out of the 
wealth of travel, of sojourns in choice spots, and of 
unusual opportunity, she has garnered many prizes 
and honourable mentions along paths little fre- 
quented by conventional. American painters. 
This, is all'ithe more interesting since she came 
from cold New England. But, you see, her art 
home has been the Left Bank of the Seine. 





PORTRAIT OF MRS. H. 
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Sincerity in Art: Hamilton Laster Field 
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A CORNER OF THE STUDIO AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


INCERITY IN ART: HAMILTON 
EASTER FIELD 
BY W. H. pe B. NELSON 


WHEN Hamilton Easter Field, a 
Brooklyn lad, followed vogue and went to Paris 
to study art, Café Guerbois and “Chez Nadar” 
had become traditions. Impressionism though 
bleeding from its many wounds encountered be- 
tween 1870 and 1890 was very much alive, and 
beginning even to prosper. This was in 1894. 
Monets had ceased to sell at 100 francs apiece, 
and the rotten eggs of a prejudiced public were 
no longer aimed at the devoted band of artists 
whose reputation to-day stands so pre-eminently 
high. The time was opportune. 

After two years of self-communing and develop- 
ment Field threw himself heart and soul, palette 
and brushes, into the Impressionist school, espe- 
cially worshipping at the shrines of Degas and 
Fantin-Latour. His admiration did not confine 
itself to these two masters but extended to Cour- 
bet, Renoir and Cézanne. Travel and study in 
Italy further increased his stock of heroes and 
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moulded hismind. The old masters of the Renais- 
sance gave him an insatiable appetite for study- 
ing the different methods then in use; the sup- 
ports or bases underlying the pigments; the actual 
pigments from the point of view of stability; de- 





WATERFRONT 


BY HAMILTON EASTER FIELD 





AT HOME BY HAMILTON EASTER FIELD 


Sincerity in Art: Hlamtlton Easter Field 


terioration of oil colour; varnishes, and the thou- 
sand and one’ things that enter into the technique 
or craftsmanship of painting. This research has 
been of ineffable advantage to him for himself 
and for his classes. 

We are all of us influenced, and the only 
anxiety should be that we select good models and 
avoid copying them. Inspiration alone must be 
wooed. ‘‘No individual,” says Field, “may 
fuse his personality into the local traditions. 
Freedom must be attained so that the artist may 
choose from every epoch the traditions suited to 
his temperament and may modify his technique 
at will.” Les empéraments seuls dominent les 
ages, he might have added. 

Perched in a veritable eerie above the East 
River in a projecting studio at his charming old- 
fashioned home on Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, 
Field listens to the sirens of the river he loves, 
and to the deities of art who fashion his life and 
tastes. To follow art a man must lead his life 
accordingly and this Field does to the limit, for 
art and life are inseparable. Here he muses and 
works surrounded by treasures dating from days 
before Christ to the day before yesterday. Greek 
torsos, old Japanese colour prints, sixteenth-cen- 
tury Flemish tapestries, choice pieces of renais- 
sance furniture, lithographs by Daumier, water- 
colours by Winslow Homer, landscapes by R. 
Wilson, and paintings by Besnard, Gaston la 
Touche, the Barbizons, John La Farge, Desval- 
liéres, Lucien Simon, Maurice Sterne, Max Weber, 
and countless other names are in evidence. 
Quite a number of Guillaumins occupy a niche by 
themselves and delight one with their extreme 
modernism and youthful spontaneity, paintings 
executed many years ago, their paint pure, re- 
splendent and vigorous. It is such frank and 
simple statements that Field approves and emu- 
lates in his own work. He hates a posed picture 
or painting that in any way suggests artifi- 
ciality. He aims in his interiors at a sense of 
intimacy and grouping that seems natural. One 
sees a kinship with the attitudes and gestures of 
such men as Courbet and Renoir; but Field is 
always himself. 

If we are to express the complex nature of our 
civilization, absolute freedom from all precon- 
ceived ideas as to the subject-matter or the pur- 
pose of art is essential, and we must have an 
equal liberty as to the means employed. For our 
modern man is no longer a creature of local tra- 
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dition but a citizen of the world, the heir of the 
ages, and any art, not emancipated from that of 
the preceding generation, would be false to our 
times. Now America should be in the vanguard 
of this movement for freedom, for a broader 
philosophy on which to build our art, our litera- 
ture, and our lives, for a fuller sympathy with all 
manner of men and their works. But alas, our 
democracy is only skin deep, we are still too tightly 
fettered by the trammels of convention and our 
desire for novelty is too easily satisfied. What is 
superficially new always interests us, but what is 
fundamentally new, unless cloaked in some out- 
landish garb, is usually passed unnoticed. This 
innate superficiality prevents us from recognizing 
what freedom from convention means. It is 
usually considered to be the license to follow one’s 
individual caprice without serious preparatory 
labour, whereas it is only through endless toil 
that real freedom of expression can be gained. 
Familiarity with many forms of expression will 
furnish the materials which will enable the artist 
gradually to evolve a style peculiarly suited to 
himself. This in brief may be regarded as the 
artistic creed of Hamilton Easter Field. His aim 
formerly and to-day has been so to paint objects 
that one should feel their bulk, weight, solidity 
and permanence—in fact to give full expression 
to tactile values, choice and realization of sub- 
ject interrelating with patterning, balance of 
masses and colour harmony. Portraiture inter- 
ests him only to the extent to which it involves 
the rendering of the inner life of the sitter. He 
aims to surround his figures and furniture upon 
the canvas with air, to paint round them, so to 
speak, so that every object has a real place in 
the composition, an effect that one obtains when 
looking into a stereoscope, where the objects 
stand out clearly from the background, an effect 
one appreciates so fully in the interiors of the 
Bostonian artist, Edmund C. Tarbell. 

Walking from room to room and seeing the 
work of so many artists of divergent tastes might 
lead one to suspect Field less of catholicity of 
taste than of an unconquerable habit of acquiring 
a hodge-podge of canvases such as periodically 
fall to the tap of the auctioneer’s hammer. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. His museum 
of art is his reference library. Every piece of 
furniture, every canvas, every print or volume 
has a distinct reason for its admission and are 
several tributes to his cosmopolitan outlook upon 
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Sincerity in Art: Hamtlton Easter Field 


life, which gives him freedom and the knowledge 
that art to be properly pursued is independent of 
juries and academies, petty prizes, diplomas and 
scholarships, which are to him meaningless and 
consequently valueless. Born forty years ago in 
the house he occupies, he has acquired the next- 
door house on either side and plans to make his 
home a real art center in Brooklyn by continuous 
exhibitions of the works of first-class artists and 
by the fact that pupils and artists are anxious to 
take advantage of first-class studios and club life 
which he can now offer. Added to all this, the 
joint gardens will be laid out as one with park- 
like features, enabling the display of fountains 
and statues in a suitable setting. Who wants to 
see a fountain ina corridor? As well admire some 
great statesman’s statue in the back kitchen. 

C His hobby is teaching. Advisedly we use the 
term hobby for there is certainly no necessity to 
teach if he did not care for it. Every summer he 
meets his class on the coast of Maine and by able 
criticism and advice aims to promote the eternal 
themes of Earnestness, Respect for Traditions, 


Sincerity. He would fain be a horticulturist, letting 
each pupil or flower produce its own bloom. As 
he pithily observes, Teaching too often usurps the 
function of the sausage machine where all kinds of 
elements wander in but only sausage wanders out. 

Every canvas to Field implies the delights and 
prizes of adventure. He varies his palette to 
suit each subject and as a master of material, 
studying pigment as the mariner does his com- 
pass, he is actually methodical. By aid of a card 
system he may put aside a painting for six or 
twelve months and then resume it with a perfect 
knowledge of the particular colour scheme em- 
ployed and of the exact steps to be taken to 
complete. Corners of nature seen through his 
temperament are at times sober and austere, but 
one always recognizes ease of composition, es- 
pecially in At the Piano, and that sincerity which 
good French art, such as Fantin-Latour’s, has 
evoked. Winslow Homer in his eyes is the 
greatest exponent of American art; he painted 
his own life, lived among the fishermen and was 
as they were. Thus can sincerity be maintained. 
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STATUE OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
BY BELASUSPRA DT 


Note: On page cxxxi of June issue of the magazine notice was called to this proposed statue and to the desire of the 
Directors of the Hawthorne Memorial Association to bring it to a happy completion. 
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HE WOMAN’S ROOM AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR 
BY ANNIE NATHAN MEYER 


AT the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, woman lost her capital. But in so 
doing she gained more than she lost. There was 
no Woman’s Building, but she worked side by 
side with men, naturally and efficiently. Her 
activities seemed more gracious, more dignified 
and more helpful because there was no straining 
after sex differences. 

While there was no widely advertised woman’s 
this, and woman’s that, nevertheless the Art 
Director quietly gathered into one large gallery 
some five dozen canvases and some small sculp- 
ture representative of the very best women have 
given to art. 


Copyright, 1916, by John Lane Company 


AUGUST, 1916 


Few, indeed, realized that it was a Woman’s 
Room—there had been no advertising of the fact, 
only a close study of the catalogue revealed it. 
Mr. Trask, relying on his wide acquaintance with 
the art of America, had dared to make a kind of 
Woman’s “Salon Carré,” and there is no ques- 
tion about it, the result was not only significant, 
but beautiful. It was by no means exclusive; 
there were probably over a hundred women 
painters and sculptors exhibiting in the other 
galleries, but one had to go to Gallery 61 to see 
work by Ellen Emmet, Cecilia Beaux, Mary 
Cassatt, Violet Oakley, Charlotte Coman, Jean 
McLane, Janet Scudder, Anna Hyatt, Bessie 
Potter Vonnoh and Abastenia St. Leger Eberle— 
names sufhcient to confer distinction upon any 
exhibition. Some women sculptors, Edith Bur- 
roughs, Evelyn Longman, Gertrude Whitney and 





THE YOUNG MOTHER 


BY MARY CURTIS RICHARDSON 
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The Woman's Room 


others, had friezes, sun dials, fountains and so 
forth scattered about the grounds—where they 
belong—in the open. A mural decoration by 
Florence Lundborg was in the California Building. 

Summing up the work of the great four—Ellen 
Emmet, Cecilia Beaux, Mary Cassatt and Jean 
McLane—perhaps the most striking note is mas- 
culinity. Terse, bold, vigorous work laid on the 
canvas with clear, definite minds and capable, 
trained hands. Children, of course—plenty of 
them—but men too, anything but feminized, and 
women brilliantly characterized with very slight 
accent on their clothes—a disregard of fashion 
which might well be emulated by some of the 
popular men portraitists whose success has been 
achieved, not so much by the glory of their art, 
as the glory of their silks and satins. 

But perhaps we may as well concede at once 
that no one quite paints babies—real tiny babies 
—as Jean McLane; although when it comes to 
the walking age, one would never want to see a 
livelier little miss than Cecilia Beaux’s Ernesta, 
the very spirit of mischief with her short black 
hair (one feels she never would submit to stand 
up and be curled), her snapping black eyes, her 
eager, outstretched hand so delightfully painted. 
Only a master can really paint hands, though 
there are those who pretend that to evade a diff- 
culty is to conquer it. The spirit of authority is 
there in the shape of the hand which firmly clasps 
the eager vivacious imp. A part of Nurse’s arm 
and one foot show, besides the apron and bow. 
However unconventional this sounds, neverthe- 
less it is a perfect composition; saying just enough, 
no more. 

An artist hitherto unknown to me, a San Fran- 
ciscoan and rightly beloved here on the Pacific 
Coast, Mary Curtis Richardson, gave us another 
lovely phase of babyhood. On a long sofa of rich 
golden brocade, lies a woman with red-gold hair, 
in a white satin tea-gown, with flowing scarf over 
her shoulders. The baby on her lap has the 
brightest of blue eyes. A bowl of goldfish most 
happily placed above Baby’s head proves that 
Mrs. Richardson possesses that rare but all-im- 
portant sense of composition. This picture rep- 
resents young motherhood, to whom the first-born 
is more a toy than a care. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning another pic- 
ture, The Sleeping Child, by the same artist. It 
was in‘ another room and, therefore, strictly 
speaking, does not belong to this article. But I 
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want the name of Mrs. Richardson better known 
in the east, and the canvas represents the later 
phase of motherhood: the more sober joy, the 
spirit of loving care, the brooding mother-heart— 
the great shield and shelter for all human ills. In 
the one picture we see what Baby gives the 
mother; in this one we feel what Mother gives 
the Baby. The mother stands frail yet indom- 
itable from the spirit within. The droop of the 
tired little head upon the mother’s neck is most 
tenderly and lovingly painted, and the weight of 
the child’s body upon the mother’s arm shows 
masterly drawing. Mere skin-deep skill and 
tricky cleverness receive much praise to-day. It 
is, therefore, thoroughly delightful and hearten- 
ing to find in Mrs. Richardson an artist who 
works from within. Fine as her work is, one 
feels the woman behind the work is even finer. 
She is adequately equipped to express herself 
upon canvas, but one does not feel she has 
drained herself. Art to her means much, very 
much; it is no dry formula, but neither does it 
exhaust the resources of a rich nature. 

A while ago I spoke of blue eyes; none are quite 
so blue as those of Mrs. Johansen’s (Jean McLane) 
entitled Brother and Sister. Her canvases are 
characterized by an almost incredible swiftness 
of touch—fairly breathless; simple and sincere is 
their appeal in their fresh colour laid on with 
the certain touch of knowledge. 

Another lovely baby is the lusty one painted 
by Marie Danforth Page, of Boston. She calls 
her picture Dressing Genevieve, and the mother has 
her work cut out for her—but she is an alert- 
looking woman with strong, capable hands and 
arms, and seems equal to her task. 

Mary Cassatt paints babies, but in her deter- 
mination to avoid the ‘“‘pretty-pretty”’ she often 
runs into the unpleasant. Her babies are fat little 
animals, far removed from Wordsworth’s ‘‘Trail- 
ing Clouds of Glory.”” How different they are 
from Sir Joshua’s cherubs; painted with angelic 
faces and no bodies! Miss Cassatt’s seem peril- 
ously near being all bodies. The baby in this 
exhibition, however, is rather more alluring than 
usual with her but, as if to make up for a moment 
of weakness, she has given us a mother with more 
than the usual harsh ugliness. I should like to 
whisper in the artist’s ear: ‘Mothers have been 
known to love their babies even if they do not 
brush their hair straight back from the fore- 
head!” 
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The Woman's Room 


The earlier picture by Miss Cassatt, which hung 
here, is lusciously painted. In the days when 
she admired Renoir, she did not seem so afraid 
of achieving beauty. 

A little girl by Lilla Cabot Perry has serious 
eyes. The attitude of listening is admirably 
caught. 

The gem of the room, I am happy to show— 
Ellen Emmet’s (Mrs. Rand) In the Studio. The 
long, wavy, blonde hair, catching the sunlight here 
and there, is exquis- 
itely painted, and the 
girl herself is so thor- 
oughly worth while, 
a typical American 
girl, self-possessed, 
unaffected, her grey- 
blue eyes meet yours 
candidly. The pussy 
on her lap is a won- 
derful black.  Alto- 
gether the picture is 
a superb example of 
the handling of blacks 
and whites, the two 
unmanageable colours 
which easiest reveal 
or betray the artist. 
While the canvas 
fairly bristles with 
difficulties overcome, 
there is an entire ab- 
sence of mere clever- 
ness or showing off. 

Quite different from 
the black pussy is 
the delightful tortoise 
shell one painted by 
Cecilia Beaux in her 
distinguished Portrait 
of Dr. Drinker, presi- 
dent of Lehigh University. As her New Eng- 
land Woman, which hangs near it, it is painted 
in an extremely high key—the difficult problem 
of whites against whites being skilfully solved. 

I have spoken of the delightful babies and girls 
in this room, perhaps women artists are expected 
to paint them delightfully, but Ellen Emmet’s 
Grenville does not need the bat in his hands to 
prove him out-and-out boy. Rumpled hair, red 
sweater high about his throat, eyes that look out 
fearlessly from the canvas, and yet withal a great 
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sweetness and tenderness in mouth and chin. The 
background is of quiet, rich browns and it was one 
of the great portraits of the exhibition. 

Tony, by Johanna K. Woodwell Hailman, of 
Pittsburgh, is a sunny Italian gardener, playing 
the hose on rich violet and crimson petunias. 
His sleeves are rolled up over his wiry arms, and 
the fun in his questioning eyes, as well as the 
saucy little kewpies that decorate the garden 
sticks, show the artist has a sense of humour. 
Another market pic- 
ture by the same artist 
shows lovely colour. 

One of Charlotte 
Coman’s most char- 
acteristic canvases, 
Pocono Hills in Winter, 
isalovely, tender land- 
scape. The violet dis- 
tances are exquisitely 
felt and expressed. 

A quiet restful por- 
trait of Miss Matilda 
Brownell, the artist, is 
painted by Mary Foot. 
Miss Brownell has two 
nice canvases in an- 
other room. 

Many of the little 
pieces of sculpture de- 
serve mention, espe- 
cially Anna Hyatt’s 
Colts in a Storm, her 
Eight Horse Group; 
Harriet Frismuth’s 
Young Girl with Fish, 
and Janet Scudder’s 
Little Lady from the 
Sea, but by far the 
most significant sculp- 
ture is the exhibit of 
Miss Eberle’s expressive figures of contemporary 
life. She is rarely successful in attaining the 
sculpturesque for all her uncompromising realism. 
There is neither bareness, thinness, nor blocked- 
out stumpiness. The figurettes of Mrs. Vonnoh 
in another case have charm, but are detailed to 
the point of losing mass—which is never a ques- 
tion of meresize. They attain a pleasing silhou- 
ette but with small appeal to the imagination. 
Moreover, Miss Eberle gives the action of the 
body; Mrs. Vonnoh the action of the skirts. 
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These two illustrations are taken from Claude Bragdon’s 
“*Projective Ornament,” opposite pages I and 71 


EW MOTIFS IN ORNAMENT 
BY GRACE HUMPHREY 


Mr. CLAUDE Bracpon, of Roches- 

ter, already known as architect, math- 

ematician, poet, has created some new motifs in 

ornament. Developed from geometry, they are 

available for those crafts which use linear designs, 

such as lace-work, leading, book tooling and jew- 

ellery making. With colour values added, they 

offer rich opportunity for workers in stained glass, 
ceramics and textiles. 

But their newest and most unique use Mr. 
Bragdon has been experimenting in with remark- 
able results; though here, as with all the rest, 
he says that he is merely showing the way like 
a pathfinder and that infinite possibilities lie 
waiting for the next comers into the field. 

This new use of his motifs in ornament is in 
screens for electric lights at out-door concerts. 
Glaring lights detract from the full effect of the 
music for many listeners. Why not cover them, 
and add to the music the beauty of colour and 
form? 


The first screens were tried out at a lawn 
party, and proved such a success that they were 
later used on a large scale at a park concert 
where the famed community chorus of Rochester 
sang. 

Built over a light framework, the screens are 
made of black Neponsit building paper, cut out 
in geometric designs. Tissue paper of many 
colours, often three or four layers deep, is pasted 
in. Over the whole, a sheet of clear glass to 
protect it from wind and weather. The heavy 
black outlines give the effect of leading, so that 
the screens suggest stained glass; but with an 
additional richness in the unusual colour effects 
obtained—instead of the limitations of glass and 
pigment, there are the infinite possibilities of 
light itself. 

Most of the screens, entirely encircling the 
electric fixtures, are in reality lanterns. But 
those used on the stage are merely shields, lined 
with white paper, throwing a blaze of light back 
on the performers, and protecting the eyes of 
the audience from the usual hard, steely white 
glitter. 

These shields at the proscenium arch were 
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The Story of a Copper Vase 


alternately circular and oblong. Each made use 
of all the colours, but with one predominating, 
so that the row of lights went from violet to red, 
following the spectrum. To carry well at a dis- 
tance they were made three feet or more in 
diameter, and hung twenty feet high. 

The base of a screen may be square, circular, 
oblong or hexagonal. The designs are all geo- 
metrical, the lines of triangle, square or hexagon, 
developed in three and four dimensions, variety 
obtained by skilful light and dark, and colour 
values. But this fourth dimension, hyper-cub- 
ism, is not to be confounded with the ultra- 
modern work in art. Where that is often an 
expression of the artist’s intuition or whim, done 
without compass or rudder or fundamental prin- 
ciples, these designs of Mr. Bragdon’s are pure 
geometry translated into form. 

By and for itself, says its creator, this lighting 
has comparatively little value. It is his inten- 
tion to use it always with music for the people, 
not to emphasize one art at the expense of the 
other, but to combine sound with colour and 
form, the ensemble making the audience less con- 
scious of either as an art, putting them more into 
the spirit of the occasion. The natural beauty 
of the park amphitheatre in Rochester, plus the 
community chorus music and the lighting, created 
a psychic atmosphere. So impressed was the 
great audience that the people hardly applauded; 
instead they listened and looked and felt. 

The new method of lighting offers great possi- 
bilities in combination with other arts. Form 
and colour are themselves enriched when corre- 
lated with music, the dance, drama. A fire dance, 
for example, could be made many times more 
beautiful and effective with this lighting. 

Closer correlation of the arts is a thing to 
which, unconsciously, many artists in many 
fields of work are tending. And the salvation 
of art will come, says Mr. Bragdon, from the 
people themselves, gifted not with technique, 
but with an innate love of beauty, and able to 
correlate the arts into a perfect whole. 


New York Pus ic Liprary.— Visitors should 
make a point of seeing the “Recent Additions” 
in the Print Gallery, which include both ancient 
and modern examples, also an exhibition of prints 
illustrating portraiture of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary periods. These displays can be enjoyed 
through the summer and fall months. : 
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Wuy is this vase different from hun- 
dreds that are daily displayed in the 
shops? The shape is not strikingly unusual. The 
colour is the same warm tone of pure copper when 
undefiled with acids. The essential difference is 
that it stands for an ideal. One must know some- 
thing of the development of this vase to appreciate 
it. For, after all, is it not the association of ideas 
that causes usin many instances to base our values? 
A few months ago Didier Pelée from across 
the sea sat with his wife, resting from his 
labours under an orange tree in their simple 
home. He saidito her: “‘What shall I make that 
will show future generations that handicraft had 
not lost its cunning in the commercial twentieth 
century, something that will stand for beauty, 
and at the same time show great technical skill? 
There are few left of the patient, careful crafts- 
men of old. The shop with its hum of many 
voices and tread of many feet has drawn the 
workers from their homes where once they made 
things of use and beauty, where they formed 
with their own hands out of raw material the 
finished product, and felt from beginning to end 
the thrill of creative joy.” Pausing and looking 
at the distant mountains, he continued, ‘It shall 
be a vase. Adown the ages, far as we can trace, 
mankind has fashioned vases.” 

This determination having taken fast root, he 
sought a shape that would be graceful and dig- 
nified, at the same time one that would be 
impossible to spin by machine. The design 
completed, he took a piece of copper twenty-six 
inches in diameter and eighteen gauge in thick- 
ness and cut it into a circle. He outlined the 
bottom the exact size it would be when completed. 
From this small circle, he made flutes to the outer 
edge. His tools were only two hammers, one long 
gas pipe, three inches in diameter, and one iron 
ball, two and a half inches across the top. After 
the material was fluted, he hammered it round 
and round, this hammering causing the metal to 
concentrate. Gradually it changed form. After 
hammering out the flutes, the disc began to raise 
and to resemble an immense plate. It was then 
necessary to anneal the metal and repeat the 
process. The object, at this stage of develop- 
ment, was too large to anneal with the small 
torch at hand. So out in the yard this crafts- 
man built a fire, and there each night he annealed 
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Exhibited at the San Diego Exposition, 
Southern California Section 


this piece of copper that was slowly growing into 
a vase. As the flames leaped and kissed it to 
the proper glow, this old-world craftsman talked 
to us of gypsies in the far-off land of Hun- 
gary, who still use this primitive method of an- 
nealing their copper pots and pans; for there, 
the women tell fortunes and the men make cop- 
per utensils and vend their wares. At evening 
time they gather round the camp fire, anneal 
the copper, dance the csdrdas, and sing their 
folk songs interwoven with the wild passion of 
their lives, the extremes of mirth and sorrow. 

For a long time it took a whole day to hammer 
completely the entire disc twice. The great plate 
grew into a huge fluted cake dish, big enough to 
make cake for a whole gypsy band; then it be- 
came jardiniéres of many beautiful shapes. Each 
time when annealed mingling, sparkling, glorious 
iridescent colours were produced that baffle de- 
scription. From the inception of this vase to its 
completion every hammer stroke had to fall with 
equal force, else the metal would lump. The 
greatest care had to be exercised or the metal 
might crack, then all would be in vain. 

For five weeks, eight hours a day, two hundred 
and forty hours, his regular hammer stroke broke 
the stillness. At last the vase stood complete, 
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perfectly symmetrical, without flaw or blemish. 


From a flat disc of twenty-eight inches in diam- 
eter, it was now nineteen inches in height, three 
and a half inches at the smallest opening near 
the mouth, and nine inches in diameter at the 
base. Thus the material had stretched seven- 
teen inches and had remained the same thickness, 
eighteen gauge, from start to completion. 

Not least of its beauty is the clear tone the 
vase gives forth when struck, a tone like a silver 
bell. It seems to say, “My beauty lies not only 
in my form, not only in my colour, but in the 
thought that brought me into being.”’ 

SOCIATEDS ARLISIS .OF “PITIS- 
Aisexcu 

ARRANGEMENTS for their seventh annual exhi- 
bition at the Carnegie Institute have just been 
completed. Members may submit not more than 
six works in painting or sculpture, three of which 
only may be accepted, entries for same to be in 
not later than Saturday, October 7th. 

Information regarding the exhibition may be 
obtained from Mr. Christ Walter, Penn Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, chairman of the Ex- 
hibition Committee. 
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Art and the Man 


RT AND THE MAN: COMMON 
PICTURES FOR THE COMMON 
PEOPLE 
BY RAYMOND WYER 


“Way can we not have pictures that a common 
man like myself would like?” This is a question 
which is often asked and a sentiment which is 
expressed in various ways in connexion with 
museums and art societies. In analysing the 
meaning of the word ‘‘common” one can come 
only to the conclusion that the common man is 
one who is not so superior mentally as other 
men; and that in using this term in relation to 
art, and in the spirit in which it is used, it indi- 
cates a man who prefers a painting which, by 
those best qualified to judge, is not considered 
good. 

It would be only natural to conclude that 
there are different degrees of common men. We 
would be justified in assuming this by the differ- 
ent types of commercial pictures which are sold. 
There is the high-class store which sells framed 
canvases painted in the style of the best men of the 
Modern Dutch School—impressionistic and with 
all the attributes of their best phase except, of 
course, quality itself. Attached to these are good 
old Dutch names which mean nothing in spite 
of the fact that the salesmen talk glibly of a 
painting by van Brush or some other name which 
has never been heard of in the art world. 

Also may be found pictures painted in the 
Pointellist method—in fact a good up-to-date 
department store will furnish a variety of modern 
art for those who wish to have the latest thing 
in pictures. 

Then we have the department stores offering 
paintings with the most lurid colours and mag- 
nificent frames, usually to be had for prices vary- 
ing from two dollars and eighty-nine cents to 
nine dollars and ninety-nine cents. And those 
that cater to collectors who like a little ivory— 
or, perhaps it is imitation ivory—inserted here 
and there in their paintings. Occasionally it is 
used to give a little distinction to a church tower. 
I have a suspicion that they are sometimes given 
away with tea—at least I often see them in shops 
that seem to sell tea exclusively. At all events, 
it proves that there is a demand for them and 
that there is a variety of tastes to be taken into 
consideration when buying pictures that a com- 
mon man would like. 
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I prefer to believe that there is no such thing 
as a common man. There are men and women 
with varying degrees of intellect, sometimes a 
natural condition but more often due to lack of 
opportunity, who are blind to any condition 
superior to their own. There are many, how- 
ever, who may not be well informed yet who 
crave a richer life—who are not satisfied with 
what may be termed mere “horse sense.” I, 
however, the term ‘‘common”’ should be attributed 
to any type of person, it is to the one who has 
the intelligence to choose between the material 
and the spiritual life and is in a position to rise 
to it—yet inevitably insists upon selecting the 
former. 

The cry of patriotism, economy, democracy and 
peace are the war cries of the crafty politician and 
the vain non-intellectual public man who has no 
ability to emphasize his position by any construct- 
ive policy. 

So much advertising is obtained by the exploi- 
tation of certain virtues, so much political advan- 
tage is obtained by those who play on the altruistic 
side of the public with an established virtue that 
in their hands is merely a form of quackery. They 
are not only guilty of making capital out of ac- 
cepted ethics which they have distorted, but they 
spread wrong conceptions which, to those people 
incapable of judging for themselves or whose en- 
thusiasm has warped their judgment, appear like 
the real thing. Very many are deceived; but 
only those who do not think deeply. It sounds 
democratic and this is sufficient to obtain the sup- 
port of those people who have no real conception 
of the meaning of democracy, and who fail to see 
the difference between the ideal and a perverted 
sentiment. 

If we are to have common pictures for common 
men to conform to a certain idea of democracy 
let us extend it and cater to every taste. Let us 
provide in our libraries inferior books for inferior 
people. Give unhealthy air to those who do not 
know the value of fresh air, change the blue of 
the sky or the green of the grass for the sake of 
those who are blind. Shall we spend money on 
the things which are inferior because we cannot 
appreciate the superior; or shall we prudently 
use our money and efforts to obtain the best, for 
we shall surely rise to it—and if we fail to do so 
we shall be better off for trying than for con- 
tinuing to wallow in the quiescence of an ad- 
mitted inferiority. 
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HILADELPHIA’S NEW 
SEUM 
BY CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


ART MU- 


WE are living in an era of expansion 
not alone physical but cultural. With that spirit 
of ready initiative so characteristic of the Amer- 
ican temperament we translate our ideas and am- 
bitions into realities with startling celerity. A 
few decades since, civic beauty was with us an 
unknown, or at least an unregarded issue. To- 
day wellnigh every city in the land makes some 
concession to aesthetic considerations. We are 
striving to rectify the mistakes of our forbears. 
It is a formidable undertaking, yet the results are 
already substantial. 

The architectural monotony of Philadelphia 
B. C.—before the Centennial—bids fair, for ex- 
ample, to be dispelled by the comprehensive 
scheme of city planning now under way. Of chief 
moment in this process of haussmannizing is the 
majestic Parkway which sweeps from the City 
Hall in a northwesterly direction and ends at the 
foot of Fairmount Hill. It is here upon an im- 
posing natural eminence that it is proposed to 
establish the new Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
while across the Plaza at the foot of the hill 
sites have been reserved for the Academy of the 
Fine Arts and the School of Industrial Art. 

Nothing could be more appropriate than this 
_ centralizing of the intellectual and artistic activi- 
ties of the community, for the projected munici- 
pal Museum, while the most prominent individual 


unit, comprises but a portion of the general plan. 
The reasons for erecting a new and spacious tem- 
ple of art in Philadelphia are not alone theoretical 
but practical, there being ample grounds for as- 
suming that, once the proper accommodation is 
provided, certain important collections now in 
private possession will logically gravitate toward 
the museum. Philadelphians, you see, are prop- 
erly looking toward the future and, in matters 
artistic, a brilliant future it promises to be. 

Situated in the geographical centre of the city, 
but one mile from City Hal], the Philadelphia 
Art Museum will be readily accessible from all 
points. The model, which is classic in style, 
discloses a building that, upon completion, 
will cover an area of approximately 5,000 
square feet. The available hanging space will be 
something over 10,000 lineal feet, while other 
accommodations such as library, assembly rooms, 
etc., will be in keeping. A feature of par- 
ticular interest and charm will be the handsome 
forecourt and ornamental garden approached by 
broad flights of steps leading from the street be- 
low to a height of some fifty feet. 

While certain details remain to be worked out 
with more care and precision, the general plan of 
the structure is rapidly nearing the point of com- 
pletion. The Philadelphia Museum of Art forms 
the climax and crowning feature of an architec- 
tural ensemble which is Periclesian in breadth and 
simplicity. It should mark an epoch not alone in 
the construction of an art gallery but in the his- 
tory of American civic embellishment. 
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Realism and Romance 


EALISM AND ROMANCE 
BY MAXWELL ARMFIELD 


Let us hope that the time is come 

for the retirement of these super- 

annuated phrases. They have worked hard, and 

have been worked harder for a very long time, 

and it seems as though the end should now come. 

Like most other catch-words they never had any 

definite meaning or significance, expressing merely 

the vagueness of a people groping after a distinc- 

tion they dimly felt but did not understand; they 
are, in fact, both altars to unknown gods. 

Realism, so far as it means anything, implies 
in art the imitation or at any rate the acceptance 
of objects as they appear, and the representation 
of them as nearly as possible. It is really pho- 
tography coloured by hand. 

Romance indicates a conviction that the func- 
tion of the artist is rather to present a world of 
his own such as never was, lit by a light that 
never could be on sea or land. 

If we allow that the business of the artist is 
to show forth the significance of life, it is plain 
that Realism is beside the mark, for this implies 
that life, as a rule, is not seen to be significant 
of anything. One does not, as a rule, and artists 
do not, as a rule, see things as significant or 
unified. We all have long, flat lapses when things 
seem entirely contrary to our ideas of order and 
wisdom, and beauty, or when the world seems a 
mere boring hiatus. Realism fattens on these 
lapses. ‘They exist; therefore they are subject 
for artistic treatment,” say her disciples when 
pushed to vindicate their point of view. A spe- 
cious argument on the surface, but more than a 
little shallow; for the whole business of art is to 
prove the falsity of these lapses. Anything, of 
course, is grist to the artist’s mill, but he stands 
or falls by the use he makes of his provender. 
This use, too, must always be the showing forth 
of significance of some kind. 

In painting a picture such as may be entitled 
Ennui, for instance, it is not sufficient to convey 
a sense of boredom to the beholder. There is no 
praise of anything in the statement, however 
forcible, that boredom exists. Nor can it be sig- 
nificant of life in any real sense. Healthy life is 
always interesting. 

Nor is it of any avail to talk mysteriously of 
some deeper reality behind the appearance of 
things which it is one’s duty to seek, and show 
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forth. This deeper reality will be defined as soon 
as it is seen and understood, and no sooner. 

Romance is even more fatal to the artist be- 
cause at first sight its protestations appear to be 
nearer the truth. It is obvious, now, to most 
people, that the aim of art is to reveal something 
rather more believable than the muddle of sin, 
disease, and death we call life. A number of 
people make art their religion because in its 
highest manifestations only have they been able 
to feel assured of a harmonious and _ beautiful 
state of things which they instinctively feel ought 
to exist. They feel that the state thus presented 
to them is in some mysterious way truer than 
the state they know. But it is these people who 
are responsible for Romance. Romance comes 
along and says, You are right, this state of sor- 
did greyness is not the real thing. Come with 
me. Take no notice of these dreary facts, they 
are merely winding sheets. Let us be free. Let 
us break all bounds and know no laws except 
those we find amusing to obey. The world is 
for the most part a hideous mistake; let us leave 
it to its husks, and open our magic casements. 

Now the fatal mistake of Romance is that, 
however amusing may be its magic casements 
and other sorceries, you are still actually, willy 
nilly, very much in the grey and sordid world you 
wish so much to forget., And you never can forget it. 
It is always tugging at your coat-tails. For the 
simple reason that it exists to you as a reality 
and the other doesn’t. Fairy tales are always 
rather silly except when they happen to be para- 
bles. There is always something unsatisfactory 
about that light that never was on sea or land. 
It has a most uncomfortable knack of reminding 
one of some light or other that was very much 
on land, a light due perhaps to stained glass or 
an aquarium, or incense or something. 

Whilst there have always been artists who have 
been above these trivialities, popular art has con- 
sistently coquetted with Realism and Romance 
alternately up to the present moment. Only 
keeping sane when the craftsman found himself 
impelled by a genuine popular demand and was 
free to supply it in a straightforward way. That 
is to say at those points when the arts were 
either free from the domination of ecclesiasticism, 
or when ecclesiasticism was so playing to the 
democracy that it ceased to have much theolog- 
ical significance. 

To go no farther back than the Giottesque 
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revival, we see art rediscovering the naive charm 
of Realism. Landed logically in Caravaggioism 
it turns once more back to Romance and thinks 
that, after all, the far beauty of the antique held 
within it the key to the better land; quite for- 
getting that it was the influence of the antique 
that had fired the earlier Italians with the love 
of Realism. Being just then of a grandiloquent 
turn of mind, popular art ambles easily through 
the eighteenth century and its turmoil, with well- 
bred calm. “They say, let them say,” is its motto: 
we are above this sort of thing. 

With the Victorian era we reach the low-water 
mark of hypocrisy, and produce, in England of 
course, the Albert Memorial and the Pre- 
Raphaelites, who, however sincere to start with, 
very soon begin to hedge and to attempt the 
reconciliation of the irreconcilable—always the 
mistake of the English. It was now, however, 
the turn of Realism and, in the inevitable Pre- 
Raphaelite split, Realism shows decidedly on top 
in the shape of Bubbles, and all that it did for 
British art in the following decades. 

Still, things are no longer so cut and dried; 
Romance keeps her end fairly well up with Burne- 
Jones, Rossetti and sundry whimsicalities that 
.crop up now and again, to create the requisite 
mild sensation at the Academy that shall keep 
the turn-stiles busy. Until about 1g00 when the 
battle, so long brewed assiduously from France, 
begins in earnest. 

The popular attitude is after this frankly 
agnostic. It is, however, the turn of Romance, 
and out she eventually emerges in a new dress; 
locked, however, with Realism in what looks like 
a final death-agony, a pitiable object enough, try- 
ing at the same time one lure after another to 
captivate the distracted artist . . . Post-Impres- 
sionism, Vorticism, Rebellion, Anarchy. She is, 
however, very nearly drowned by the counter- 
blasts of her sister and rival, with her Neo-Real- 
ism, Futurism, etc., a welter of preposterous isms. 

Before this shameless abandon of the death 
agony, the artist may well be still and undis- 
turbed, knowing that all this overturning is but 
the herald of some new dawn. 

Incidentally, any one who had been awake to 
read the signs of the times could have foretold 
the war of 1914 with certainty from the state of 
consciousness seen in the pictures of the preced- 
ing years; for the artist reflects accurately the 
public state of mind that will be in evidence a 


few years ahead; the greater the artist, the 
farther ahead does he unconsciously see. 

The artist seems at present to be obliged to 
proceed by a series of shocks, and consequently 
it is extremely difficult for the layman to tell the 
difference between the genuine thing and the 
impudent counterfeit. But the shocks produced 
by the artist to compel attention to his message 
are in reality quite different from those other 
titillations, thumps, and insensate screams, which 
attempt to imitate them for the purpose of draw- 
ing attention to their authors. 

The shock produced by the artist is due to two 
distinct causes. For one thing, any fresh aspect 
of life presented to the ordinary man appears 
shocking to him, especially if it contain a great 
truth; partly because it is new, and he hates 
anything new, and partly because he also hates 
having to face anything uncomfortable, and the 
truth is always uncomfortable (for him). 

Another reason is that the artist, living in an 
extremely sentimental and hypocritical age, so 
far at any rate as Europe goes, is almost obliged 
to shock his audience in some way consciously, 
before he can wake it sufficiently to convey any- 
thing to it at all. Very nearly all ages have been 
to some extent in need of this. Some get off with 
a gentle nudge, others have to put up with being 
stood on their head or ducked in the pond, as 
Great Britain is being very unwillingly handled 
at present by Bernard Shaw and others. 

There are three broad methods of procedure 
open to the artist, who always works in an or- 
derly way; let us examine these in order. 

In each method the artist takes things as they 
appear to be—anything, anywhere may serve him 
—and presents them in such a way as to disturb 
some preconceived notion that is untrue or merely 
a relative truth, and in this way obtains an un- 
biassed or more honest consideration of his half- 
concealed indication of some idea, harmonious, 
intelligent and lovely. It is the subject that is 
lovely, be it remembered, not his presentment of 
it, which is frequently anything but what the 
average person would like. 

When the mental state of his audience is very 
simple or low, the artist uses the simplest and 
gentlest means to attract attention to his mes- 
sage. It is characterised by the repeated call to 
hear, the perpetual repetition of the form chosen 
to represent the idea. Also it is characterised by 
the use of two aids commonly misunderstood— 
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Symbolism and Allegory. The best symbolism is 
never abstruse or far-fetched. At the time of its 
inception it may be said to be the simplest and 
most concise way of putting the idea to a par- 
ticular state of mind. That is by taking some 
concrete example, well known to the audience, 
and showing in what way this story or instance 
bears out the general or universal statement in 
its working. In fact, a sort of object-lesson. 
This method reaches the densest mentality that 
is in any degree receptive. In Hebrew literature, 
culminating in the sayings and stories of Jesus, 
we see this method at its finest and purest, so far 
as literature is concerned. These splendid stories 
and object-lessons, such as that of the prodigal 
and the widow’s oil-pot, have never been sur- 
passed, and their method remains a fine one to- 
day for reaching a low order of intelligence. The 
popular novel of to-day may be said to be a con- 
tinuation of it, and the novel-reading public, the 
idle wealthy woman and her indolent suburban 
ape, are certainly as needful of the parable as 
were the Pharisee and Publican of the first cen- 
tury. They are not getting very much of value 
however at the moment, and that may partly ex- 
plain the rising water-mark of the poetical tide, 
which is dealing with more vital things in many 
cases. Much modern symbolism fails by being 
tacked on to some irrelevant story of no interest 
or value in itself. The story, of course, should 
be directed by the symbolism, and form a vital 
whole, so true and perfect that it remains inter- 
esting and vital to any state of mind. The finest 
things thus increase in value with the ripening of 
experience; as we increase in wisdom we see more 
and more in them. For if anything is true and 
significant on one plane of thought it is so always 
and for every one so far as it goes. It partakes 
of the nature of truth itself, and is therefore in- 
finite and eternal in its character. So that 
although this is the only way, perhaps, of reach- 
ing the very obtuse mentality, it is also a way of 
reaching every other state. 

In the second stage the artist takes things or 
conditions apparently irrelevant or opposed to 
each other, and by. arranging them in some un- 
expected and striking way, he produces a strange 
thrill of delight as they are seen to be harmonious 
and united in aim. This is a favorite method 
with painters. It corresponds to the general head- 
ing of Variety or Symmetry, and so deals largely 
with questions of genus, and similar variations. 
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Germany that was in touch with Venice, and 
through Venice with the East; and Venice that 
was in touch with the Northern Germanic vitality 
from the beginning of its career, produced, for 
instance, in Carpaccio and Bellini, Diirer and 
their confréres, the works that have come near- 
est in the West to combining the qualities of 
form and colour in a rhythmic whole. 

The land about the impingement of two dif- 
ferent zones is always the happy hunting ground 
of the painter. To be within walking distance of 
snow and also of sub-tropical orange and pome- 
granate, is in itself stimulating to an audacious 
and delightful unification. This idea of the har- 
monisation of apparent opposites can be traced 
all through the world’s art. It is less persuasive 
than the parable but also less shocking than the 
final resort. It is especially apt when one’s 
audience has to some extent accepted the mes- 
sage, and after the way of audiences fitted it to 
their own ideas, and relapsed into their old com- 
fortable rut. By this means you show them that 
there is not any recipe for such things, and that 
every new manifestation is different. from every 
other, and you thus stir them a little out of their 
Jethargy. Examples of this may be seen in al- 
most any music, where after a period of long and 
uninterrupted rhythm, it is suddenly changed to 
a short incisive tempo, soon to relapse into the 
former type. Also in a black-and-white drawing, 
in which is a spot or two of very vivid colour. 

There still remains the state of mind that seems 
often most difficult to reach. There is the man 
who knows; the perfectly contented man; the 
cultured man; the man who has studied art; the 
man who, having eyes, sees not. The most drastic 
method is reserved for this man. The simple den- 
sity of the peasant can gradually be dispelled by 
perpetual repetition and explanation, or call to 
the matter in hand. The man who has got into 
a comfortable rut with his formula may be re- 
moved from it by showing him that there are 
many excellent things elsewhere achieved by 
quite opposite means; but the man who has his 
heaven neatly tucked away in his waistcoat 
pocket, the man who knows all there is to know, 
and still persists in buying academical pictures, 
is the really difficult problem. 

He needs a terrific shock. 

He needs, as a matter of fact, the death-strug- 
gle of Realism and Romance, his two favorites, 
and the appalling revelations incident to the bat- 
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tle, to wake him to a sense of his responsibility. 

The method usually followed is this: 

You will find that he knows exactly what is 
beautiful and what is not. He will not hesitate 
to give a shape to the deity. 

So you deliberately choose such material as 
your patient has been taught by all the rules of 
academies and critics to be entirely ugly and 
beyond the pale of art. You use these things and 
nothing else in your work. You simply riddle 
him with what he calls discords of sound or colour. 
You spit on his two supports, Realism and Ro- 
mance, and anoint his eyes with the result: you 
show your utter contempt, that is, for all that 
he holds beautiful. But unless you have also 
used this drastic method for a well-known reason, 
unless you know what you are about and have 
opened his eyes thereby to see that the true beauty 
is apart from these things and resident in the sub- 
ject they imperfectly reveal; woe unto you. 

It will be noted that in this artistic method you 
neither accept ‘“‘things as they are,’”’ nor do you 
construct things as you think they ought to be. 
You take things as they appear to your audience 
(not, necessarily to you), and with these for brick 
and mortar you build a palace whose beauty de- 
pends entirely on its intelligent proportion and 
economical planning that hints at its invisible 
purpose, and not at all on brick and mortar. 
You may say that these were necessary to it: 
but that is not so; they were only necessary to 
the density of your audience. The palace existed 
in your thought before it could be built, and the 
building of it, the brick and mortar, detract from 
rather than enhance its beauty. The idea had 
to be made flesh because only in that way could 
it be expressed to your audience, but it was in 
no way dependent on that for its existence. You 
might demolish your brick palace (giving much 
incidental delight to Mr. Muirhead Bone) and in 
three days there it might be again, possibly in 
concrete and Steel . . . but once thought, you 
could not in the demolition touch the palatial 
idea. 

It must be admitted that your palace will be 
the despair of all bricklayers, for it has to be true 
on all planes, and you have to know how to use 
bricks, involving an apprenticeship possibly of 
thirty years, if your work is important, before 
you can start to build. 

And this is a great mystery, before which the 
veils, for most of us, are still drawn close. 
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SAILLES INTERIORS 

BY FLLOYD W. TRIGGS 

“AT the very start,” sententiously 
says Everett L. Warner, “Fame set her mark 
upon Bittinger by having him born in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; for, while a great many people go 
to Washington, very few people are born there.” 
Having allowed Mr. Warner gracefully to intro- 
duce the subject of this sketch, it will be neces- 
sary, for the purposes of the story, to step from 
America into France and to slip backward a few 
hundred years in history. 

When Louis XIII first beheld the swampy flat 
country which lies about twelve miles southwest 
of Paris at the place now famous as Versailles, 
there seemed little to recommend the spot as one 
of royal residence. However, for reasons best 
known to himself, he built a chateau there and 
in due time his son, Louis XIV, reigned in his 
stead. It is recorded of Louis XIV that, pos- 
sessed of no great intellectual power himself, he 
yet had the faculty of recognizing capacity in 
others and of employing it for his own aggran- 
dizement. He sought great architects, painters, 
sculptors, cabinet makers, decorators, landscape 
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architects, and hydraulic engineers, and builded 
his royal palace at Versailles, its park and its 
marvellous fountains. Thither, in 1682, he came 
with his court to live. For the next hundred years 
and more, the story of Versailles is the history of 
France. 

In the building of the palace were formulated 
for all time those styles of furniture and decora- 
tion designated by the 
names of three kings of 
France. In decorating and 
furnishing Louis-Quatorze, 
Louis-Quinze and _ Louis- 
Seize still are standard 
styles. Versailles abruptly 
ceased to be a place of 
royal habitation when, in 
1789, borne upon a wave of 
the French Revolution, the 
women of Paris swept down 
upon and ravaged the pal- 
ace, carrying away Louis 
XVI to the Tuileries and 
eventually to the guillotine. 
To-day it serves as an his- 


torical museum, restored 
and converted thereunto by 
Louis Phillippe, “Citizen 
King.” 


The pillars at entrance of 
the Cour d’Honneur visual- 
ize the victories of France 
under Louis XIV. The 
royal chapel has a ceiling 
by Coypel. Vernet’s battle 
picturesare in the Galerie de 
Constantine. The paintings 
in the Galerie des Glaces 
are Charles Lebrun’s. The 
Room of the Crusaders is 
filled with splendid modern 
paintings. The Galerie des 
Batailles, 130 feet long, con- 
tains many battle pieces by famous French paint- 
ers. In the bedchamber of Louis XIV is the 
gorgeous bed upon which the Grand Monarch 
died. 

Near by are the Petits Appartements, in- 
cluding the bedchamber where Louis XV passed 
away, and the famous antechamber where, 
under the (Zil de Bceuf, the gentlemen of the 
Court, awaited the royal summons. The room 
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of the Jeu de Paume contains a museum of the 
Revolution in remembrance of the meeting there 
of the first States General. The career of Na- 
poleon may be reviewed in the Galerie de |’Em- 
pire. Louis XIV built Grand Trianon for Mme. 
de Maintenon. Petit Trianon, Louis XV built for 
Mme. du Barry. The park is a monument to Le 
Norte, whose genius Louis XIV recognized, and 
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who also planned the Kensington Gardens and 
laid out the grounds of the Vatican. 

To Versailles, then, builded in 1661 by Louis 
XIV, came, in 1906, Charles F. Bittinger, born, 
as we have said, in Washington, D. C. Bit- 
tinger, an art student in Paris, had worked profit- 
ably under Gérome and Laurens, and could draw 
and paint well. Moreover he is by nature extraor- 
dinarily sensitive to beauty. These two facts 
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explain what happened. Another 
might have looked through the vast 
palace, exclaimed, made a sketch or 
two, and gone back to Paris and 
its student life. Not so Bittinger. 
He went back to Paris, but only 
to pack his painting traps. The 
beauty of the palace of Versailles, 
gorgeous, yet in its untenanted con- 
dition sombre, at first overwhelmed 
then filled him with a steady en- 
thusiasm. For two years Bittinger 
with undiminished joyfulness and 
painstaking patience lived and 
painted among the glories of Ver- 
sailles. It was an extraordinary 
thing for a young painter to at- 
tempt, a still more extraordinary 
thing to succeed with. But Bit- 
tinger, as has been said, is deeply 
sensitive to the outward forms of 
beauty. In painting the interiors 
of Versailles, he was moved by no 
interest in history nor by historic 
ornament. He simply painted the 
things he saw for the beauty which 
lay in them. The veined marble 
of a mantelpiece, the iridescent 
shimmer of a crystal chandelier, 
the exquisite chiselling on a metal 
mount, the tints of a piece of tap- 
estry in a chair back, each beauty is after its 
own kind, subordinate only to the beauty of the 
whole. All this beauty of form, colour and tex- 
ture Bittinger has felt and has faithfully, even 
lovingly, presented. 

Besides the Versailles series, Bittinger has 
painted some of the distinguished interiors in 
America. He has painted the blue room of the 
White House and the Library of the University 
Club, richly decorated by H. Siddons Mowbray. 
As an exhibitor at the Academy from year to 
year he is best known for his “intime”’ subjects, 
such as The Cretonne Boudoir and Isabel. 
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THE catholic taste of the smaller mu- 
seums is being more and more demonstrated in 
the choice of their permanent exhibits. Minne- 
apolis, in its short existence, has acquired paint- 
ings and other objects of art of a high standard 
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of excellence that would not have been tolerated 
by museum trustees of a few years ago. The 
same can be said of Cleveland, St. Louis, Wor- 
cester and that excellent collection of old and 
modern masters in the Hackley Gallery. Every 
evidence of this increasing demand for the best 
in art is shown in the recent acquisition by the 
Detroit Museum of a self-portrait in pastel by 
Mancini. The dominating note in the work of 
this Italian is emotion and in this almost super- 
aesthetic state he will resort to any technical 
means to obtain to overflowing the result of his 
impression. 

Although in this portrait Mancini has re- 
frained from unusual technical expediences, 
partly due no doubt to the limitation of the 
medium of pastel, it is a veritable masterpiece in 
passionately quivering yet subjective rendering. 
From a colour extraordinarily individual in tech- 
nique and pulsating with life, it may be called a 
sketch, yet what more could be said? 
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The illustrations are from pictures in the Collec- 
tion of Mr. Charles L. Freer 


THE recent growth of interest in the Far East 
is a significant development in modern art criti- 
cism. For the first time in history the work of 
the sculptors. and painters of China and Japan is 
being adequately presented to us of the West. 
From it we are learning that by no means all the 
secrets in the world of art have been revealed to 
us, and that many of our own aesthetic princi- 
ples are capable of a restatement in new terms. 
We have learned, too, that landscape painting, 
which we believed to be the unique achievement 
of our modern painters, was the keynote of Chi- 
nese art as far back as the Tang Dynasty, 1200 
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years ago. Impressionism, we find, at least when 
it deals with fundamental conceptions rather 
then mere technique, is nothing new to the 
Chinese. Even more, some of the vague ideas 
we are associating under the very modern “‘futur- 
ist’’ propaganda were known and put in practice 
by a civilization already past its last great period, 
as long ago as when Marco Polo visited the court 
of the Mongol conqueror, Kublai Khan, at the 
end of the thirteenth century. 

But let us begin in the middle of our subject, 
and look at a picture of this Chinese civilization 
through the eyes of this first visitor from the 
West to tell us what he saw. 

The Venetian traveller tells us, in his account 
of his travels through Cathay, of how he came 
to the “most noble city of Kinsay, beyond dis- 
pute the finest and noblest in the world,” which 
had a compass of an hundred miles, with twelve 
hundred bridges of stone, each with a guard of 
ten men, with twelve guilds, of different crafts, 
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each guild with twelve thousand houses for its 
workmen and a “palace of the king who fled, him 
who was Emperor of Manzi’’—the greatest palace 
in the world— “For you must know that its 
demesne hath a compass of ten miles, all enclosed 
with lofty battlemented walls; and inside the 
walls are the finest and most delectable gardens 
upon earth, and filled too with the finest fruits. 
There are numerous fountains in it also, and lakes 
full of fish. 

In the middle is the palace itself, a great 
and splendid building. It contains twenty great 
and handsome halls, one of which is more spa- 
cious than the rest, and affords room for a vast 
multitude to dine. It is all painted in gold, with 
many histories and representations of beastsand 
birds, of knights and dames, and many marvellous 
things. It forms a really magnificent spectacle, 
for over all the walls and all the ceilings you see 
nothing but paintings in gold. And besides these 
halls the palace contains one thousand large and 
handsome chambers, all painted in gold and divers 
colours.” 

No wonder Marco Polo was impressed, for this 
was Hang-Chow, still reflecting the glories of those 
kings who had fled—the Sung Emperors of China. 
They had been overcome in 1264, just a few years 
before, when Peking became the capital. Theirs 
was an age characterized by what may be called 
its “modern” spirit. Hang-Chow was a magnifi- 
cent capital, rich and sophisticated, its inhabi- 
tants clad in silk as befitting the pre-eminence of 
the centre of Chinese culture. 

Here was a worthy setting for an art which 
represented a continuous development of 3,000 
years, and for a school of painting, always the 
last branch of the fine arts to mature, which we 
can carry back a thousand years before the time 
of Giotto. It was then that Chinese refinement 
reached its final flower. The preceding Tang 
Dynasty (618-906), China’s first great era, was 
the time of her greatest external and internal 
growth, and of a grandeur in art never again 
equalled. But Chinese civilization was perhaps 
riper and more sophisticated under the Sung 
emperors, even though Tartar hordes were already 
threatening in the North. The conquering Mon- 
gol, or Yuan régime (1280-1368), witnessed the 
last blaze of the real Chinese genius. The suc- 
ceeding Ming period, a native Chinese Dynasty 
(1368-1644), though prolific, was only a pale and 
decadent reflection of earlier grandeurs they tried 
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too conscientiously to revive. ‘The decline be- 
came complete under the Manchus. 

The dynasties which had preceded the golden 
ages of Tang and Sung stretched back to a dim 
era, when the Chinese were a pastoral people with 
a simple art allied to that of the other primitive 
folk who lived about the Pacific Ocean. The re- 
semblance of the decorations on the beautiful 
bronze vessels of the Shang and Chou eras, which 
are just coming to light; to the interweaving 
banded animal forms of the South Sea Islands, 
and, on the other side of the Pacific, of the Alaskan 
Indians, and the Aztec and Mayan civilizations, 
could hardly be chance. 

Later came traces of Western art. In the 
bronzes and pottery of the Han Dynasty (255 
B.C.-22T A.D.), equal in grace and refinement to 
the best of Greece, we can trace, in the winged 
bull and lion and the Persian tree of life, the in- 
fluence of Mesopotamia and Syria. Even more 
interesting were traces, shown in the sculpture of 
the period just preceding the Tang Dynasty, of 
the Greek art left in Northern India by Alexan- 
der the Great. It was only a passing influence, 
however, and left little trace upon the farther 
East, except perhaps a greater freedom, particu- 
larly in the treatment of draperies. 

There is a mystery in our long ignorance of this 
art. We have known and appreciated the crafts- 
manship of the East; we have loved their por- 
celains, their bronzes and their fabrics; but we 
have never seemed to glimpse the whole of which 
these were a part. Self sufficient, we have fol- 
lowed a group of paths which led only in one 
general direction, while our Oriental friends have 
travelled another way. The ultimate goal we shall 
find the same. It remained for Whistler, and a 
few other discerning spirits, to make a break, 
away from our conventions, and to be almost the 
first to appreciate the real charm and force of the 
cheap wood-block prints of the Japanese lower 
classes, the dying ripples of the great art of the 
East. But he knew nothing of the great aristo- 
cratic art of China and Japan. That, until very 
recently, was a closed book. It is fortunate that 
just in the nick of time certain foreigners, par- 
ticularly Professor Ernest Fenollosa, who finally 
became Minister of Fine Arts in Japan, revealed 
to the Japanese the richness of their own treas- 
ures, and inspired a revival of their great tradi- 
tions. 

There is promise for the artistic future of Amer- 
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ica in the fact that we have led in the recognition 
of this art. The two greatest collections, outside 
the East, are in this country, that of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and that of Mr. Charles L. 
Freer, of Detroit. The Boston collection is largely 
due to the enterprise and foresight of Professor 
Fenollosa, who secured many of the treasures of 
Japanese noble families during his long residence 
in Japan. Mr. Freer’s collection, eventually to 
find a fitting place in Washington, is especially 
rich in early Chinese sculpture as well as Chinese 
and Japanese paintings. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York has also of late been adding 
extensively to its Oriental Department. 

These collections are unique. Nothing to equal 
them in all probability can ever be brought to- 
gether again, and their intrinsic value therefore 
is not to be estimated, any more than a price can 
be put on the great art treasuries of Europe. But 
there is one practical value, which, above all 
others, these two collections have. They bring 
the East in an adequate review before the West 
for the first time. They are an object lesson we 
cannot escape. The steady and logical growth, 
not of hundreds but of thousands, of years is 
made plain; we can see that the East has learned 
many things we have missed. It is a practical 
demonstration of the fact that the horizon of all 
art is infinitely wider than sectional or racial 
boundaries. 

We had our first glimpse of Oriental art in the 
colour prints of Hokusai and Hiroshige. They 
took us backward inevitably to another age, that 
of the richly decorative art of Japan’s last great 
period—the school of Korin. Again this brought 
us to the glories of earlier times, the native devel- 
opment of the Japanese Tosa school, and the clas- 
sical Chinese inspiration of the Kano painters. 
Critics thought then we had surely come to the 
end of our knowledge, and that beyond the few 
scattered examples in Japanese palaces and mon- 
asteries, the great artists of China must remain 
for us only names. Then the gap was bridged. 
The recent troubles in China brought to light mas- 
terpieces of which Oriental connoisseurs were 
themselves ignorant, and our knowledge of Chi- 
nese art was carried well into the classical period— 
the six hundred years of the Tang and Sung em- 
pires—which furnished the inspiration for all suc- 
ceeding generations. 

This was one of those rare ages when every- 
thing seemed to centre about literature and art. 
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The Emperors themselves were poets and painters. 
One of the great names in the history of Chinese 
art is that of a Sung Emperor, Hui Tsung (11o1— 
1126), who was accustomed to give his pictures to 
those he wished to honour, as a modern sovereign 
distributes orders and decorations. Li Ssu Sun 
born several centuries before was a relative of the 
Imperial house of Tang, and in common with 
other members of the family excelled in landscape 
painting. He was also a field marshal and his 
pictures were known as ‘Marshal Li’s Land- 
scapes.”” But a long list of Chinese names is not 
exactly illuminating. One other master of the 
Tang Dynasty, however, must be mentioned, 
Wu Tao-tse, who, with Li Long Mien of Sung, 
is considered the greatest of Chinese painters. 
Wu Tao-tse became a legendary figure, and 
though only a very few of his pictures have sur- 
vived, so far as we know, his name has been pre- 
served in popular stories. Perhaps the most 


beautiful of these is that of his last picture, which 


was painted at the command of the Emperor on 
a blank wall of the palace. When the Emperor 
first saw it there seemed to be a curtain before it, 
but at a gesture from the artist it vanished and 
the wall of the palace melted into a radiant vision 
of blue sky, in which wonderful birds were float- 
ing, above a land of mountains, palaces and 
flowers. In front lay a wall of jade, pierced by a 
doorway of coral lacquer of which the gates were 
pure gold. To the king it was a vision of Heaven 
itself. But suddenly the gates swung open, and 
there lay revealed a land of such ineffable splendour 
and beauty that the king fell to the ground, as if 
in the presence of that Absolute which no man 
may see and live. When he ventured finally to 
raise his eyes the wall was bare and Wu Tao-tse 
was gone. Nor was he ever seen again. 

The most all-round man in Chinese history, 
whose versatility has led to his being compared 
with Leonardo, was Li Long Mien, or Ririomin, 
as he was called in Japan. Not only was he a 
painter famous for the intellectuality and deli- 
cacy of his work, but he was a poet as well as 
censor and historian for the Sung imperial court. 
Of the masters of the later Sung epoch, two, Ma 
Yuan and Hsia Kuei, or Bayen and Kakkei in 
Japan, may be mentioned as leaders in the ideal- 
istic and romantic landscape school, which had 
such an influence later upon the Japanese. They 
developed a style of crisp outlines, misty perspec- 
tives, and sparing colour, which in later years 
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became characteristic of the classical school in 
Japan. 

There are many curious and suggestive par- 
allels between the history of our own art and that 
of the East. Just as we have had a classic inspir- 
ation in Greece and Rome, so Japan, in her great 
years, acknowledged the influence of her earlier 
Chinese masters. As we clothed the old truths in 
a new garb through a rebirth of classical ideals, 
so Japan, not once but twice, turned to her golden 
era, in a Renaissance of the Chinese spirit, re- 
stating it in terms of her own richer and more 
exuberant, if less profound, temperament. Simi- 
larly, as our painting received its first inspiration 
about the altar, with the Madonna and Child, 
saints and angels, or events in sacred history as 
the inevitable subjects, so art of the East 
centred at first in the Buddhist temples. The 
majestic calm of Buddha, with his followers, or 
the benign grace of Kwannon, Goddess of Mercy, 
or the absorbed figures of holy men, seeking by 


contemplation to attain perfection, to make them- 
selves one with all nature, were repeated again and 
again. 

Resemblances such as these might be continued 
indefinitely, but the differences are more import- 
ant and more fundamental. We may assume that 
back in the shadowy beginnings of things the 
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human race divided. One great branch turned 
its face toward the West and laid the foundations 
of a civilization based on individual effort, the 
glorification of man—a being who had within him- 
self an element of the divine. The other branch 
looked to the rising sun and came eventually to 
follow the teaching of Sakya-Muni, the Buddha, 
a prince from the North of India, who, in the 
words of a Japanese art critic, “synthetized that 
vast ocean of idealism which was Eastern 
thought.” He taught that the individual is vain 
phenomenon, only of consequence in so far as he 
becomes identified with that 
universal Will of which he 
is only the instrument. 

The East, therefore, tend- 
ed to develope a life of con- 
templation, a philosophic 
calm, in contrast to the 
aggressive, scientific spirit 
of our own civilization. 
And the difference is funda- 
mental in the two systems 
of art. The dramatic mo- 
ments in the life of Buddha 
are never depicted. Instead 
we have that hieratic fig- 
ure—repeated with infinite 
variations by long genera- 
tions of Oriental priestly 
painters and artist monks— 
with quiet features, wide 
forehead, drooping eyelids, 
and unruffled draperies, 
which in Mr. Binyon’s 
words “draws the mind in- 
ward, lays a spell upon it, 
woos us from the restless 
world, a divine ecstasy of absolute contem- 
plation.”’ 

Buddhism, with its negative impersonal doc- 
trines, is thus entwined with the evolution of 
Eastern art. But in addition there are other fac- 
tors we must reckon upon, in considering the de- 
velopment of the peculiar qualities of the art of 
these two peoples—particularly their ideals and 
national temper. It is here we find the great 
distinction between the art of China and that of 
Japan. They are separate peoples, of separate 
ways of thinking and differing impulses, as we 
have come to realize from their recent political 
history. 
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In China the first great flowering of Oriental 
art came, as we have seen, under the Tang Dy- 
nasty. It had been preceded by a development 
of a thousand years, guided by the teachings of 
the two Chinese philosophers, Confucius and 
Lao-tse. The first advocated a doctrine of col- 
lectivism and socialism, which has always had a 
tremendous influence upon the naturally conserv- 
ative Chinese spirit, but always opposed by a 
positive individualistic philosophy advanced by . 
Lao-tse. 

Confucius aimed at a social harmony which 
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should reproduce the structure of music. “Keep 
your mind pure and free through art,” he 
said, while Lao-tse, whose system came to be 
known as Tao-ism, was responsible for the more 
temperamental qualities, and the ever-present 
love of nature, which Chinese art shows. When- 
ever Chinese art rose to a culminating period, the 
restraining formalisni and conventions of Con- 
fucianism were always counteracted by the greater 
freedom for the individual of Taoist thought. The 
decline came when Confucian pedantry and love 
for established precedent finally won, in the Ming 
and Manchu Dynasties. 

(Part II will appear in a later issue) 
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The Declaration of Independence 


HE DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE AND: THE UNITED 
STATES CONSTITUTION 

BY HELEN WRIGHT 


Tue Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States, illuminated, gold- 
leafed, coloured, decorated, pictured beyond all 
recognition of these sober, serious documents, are 
to be seen on exhibition in the Main Gallery, 
second floor, of the Library of Congress. 

The Declaration of Independence does not look 
as if it set forth the “‘grievances of the American 
colonies against Great Britain, and declared their 
political independence,” but rather as if it were 
the gentle canto of an Italian poet, illuminated 
by some grey-cowled monk of the middle ages. 

The work is done on vellum on thirteen large 
sheets that measure thirty-one inches in length 
by twenty-one inches in width, and the lettering 
is Gothic in black, red and gold, enclosed in very 
elaborate borders of the most beautiful and in- 
tricate design, hand-drawn and painted’ without 
a flaw in line or curve. 

Within the borders are set miniature portraits 
of the presidents of the United States, famous 
generals, distinguished Americans, soldiers, in- 
ventors and writers, as well as tiny historical 
scenes, battles of the wars and important events 
in the country’s history. 

The Declaration begins with a charming min- 
iature of Thomas Jefferson, inclosed in a large, 
highly ornamented capital W of the “When in 
the course of human events,” etc. He is dressed 
in colonial costume and stands by a small table 
looking over, by candle light, the sheets of the 
Declaration which he holds in his hand. 

In this border is a tiny picture of the landing 
of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, and one rep- 
resenting the pilgrims in their long cloaks on 
the way to church, carrying their guns on their 
shoulders. Columbus is graphically pictured. 
His ship is anchored and, as he steps ashore, a 
crowd of astonished Indians emerge from the 
forest. The Battle of Quebec measures about three 
inches by four and contains a whole regiment, 
cannon, the rugged cliffs of Canada, a landscape 
and blue sea in the background. The portraits 
in this panel are of Columbus, John Smith, Wil- 
liam Penn and Lord Baltimore. 

On the second sheet we see the Planting of the 
Liberty Tree, the Boston Tea Party, Washington 
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taking command of the American Army and a 
remarkable picture of Independence Hall, with 
the signers grouped about the room on that great 
occasion when we declared ourselves free and in- 
dependent of Great Britain in 1776. Franklin, 
Robert Livingston, Alexander Hamilton and 
Roger Sherman in miniature decorate the border. 

The Constitution fills eleven of the thirteen 
panels and the first sheet is gorgeous in raised 
gold (which is the despair of the modern illumi- 
nators), beautiful colouring and elaborate bor- 
dering. An excellent portrait of George Wash- 
ington, evidently after the Stuart portrait, is 
enclosed in a lovely initial and throughout the 
border are found tiny pictures of Valley Forge, 
battles of Bennington, Princeton, Stony Point, 
Surrender of Burgoyne, Washington’s Night 
March on Trenton, and Lafayette offering his 
services to Washington. As we examine further 
we see the country’s whole history told in these 
finished, artistic little pictures. 

Washington’s inauguration, the great proces- 
sion at Philadelphia, the invention of the light- 
ning rod and the cotton gin, the capture of 
Sumter, the battles of Pittsburg Landing, Antie- 
tam, the Monitor and Merrimac, Lincoln and the 
slaves—all dramatically and artistically por- 
trayed. The last page brings us down to the 
Battle of Santiago and portraits of William Mc- 
Kinley and Theodore Roosevelt. 

It is impossible to describe the wonderful skill 
and unusual dexterity of the production. The 
borders in scrolls, delicate golden traceries, coiled 
vine stems ornamented with flowers, the colours, 
those lovely dull blues and pinks seen in the old 
missals and chorals—the variety of design—tivals 
the workmanship of the illuminators of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

It is the work of an Italian, but a modern 
artist, Nestore Leoni by name, who lives in 
Florence, though he was born in Aquila in 1862. 

His first conspicuous work was a cover for an 
album commemorating the arrival of the Emperor 
William II, of Germany, to Rome. This received 
high praise for its exquisite technique and finish. 

A number of important commissions followed, 
one for an edition de luxe of Dante’s Vita Nuova, 
which was painted on parchment in the style of 
the sixteenth century. Another was for eight 
miniatures to illustrate the love songs of Dante. 
This was presented to Her Majesty, the Queen 
of Italy. He made a copy of Petrarch, for which 
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Zwo Bas-Reliefs by Hermon A. MacNeil 


he received 50,000 lira, which the King of Italy 
presented to President Loubet, of France, at the 
time of the latter’s official visit to Rome about 
eight years ago. 

He has illuminated the present Italian Consti- 
tution, and it is said that he began the work upon 
the American documents at the suggestion of an 
American woman who had married an_ Italian 
nobleman, and who was interested in his unique 
talent. 

The panels are owned by Mr. George D. Sproul, 
of New York, and are loaned to the Government 
for exhibition. Such masterly work of its kind 
is not likely to be seen again in our generation. 

There is a movement on foot to reproduce the 
illuminations in lithography, which can be done 
very accurately as to colour and design, and have 
them hung in the public school-rooms through- 
out the country. Thus the children can learn 
their history in so attractive a garb that it will 
be no hardship, and the school-rooms will be dec- 
orated and good art will be absorbed uncon- 
sciously. 

It is earnestly hoped that the School Boards will 
forward such an enterprise. 
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WO BAS-RELIEFS BY HERMON 
As MacNEIL 


THESE two bas-reliefs, representing 
Pan and Minerva, respectively, were designed es- 
pecially for the new art establishment, recently 
erected on Sutter Street, San Francisco, by Mr. 
Hill Tolerton, of which William C. Hays was 
the architect. The reliefs for the facade, ap- 
proximately two feet six inches by four feet in 
size, have been cast in terra cotta, the figures in 
a light ecru tint with a background of greyish 
green. 

Hermon A. MacNeil has been widely known 
for many years both in Europe and Amer- 
ica for his distinguished monumental sculpture. 
Recently his name has been more particularly 
before the public in connection with his statue 
of the Adventurous Bowman, which he executed 
together with other important work for the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition in San 
Francisco. 

A few months ago his statue of General Wash- 
ington was unveiled in Washington Square, New 
York City. 
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BY HERMON A. MACNEIL 
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THE ANNUNCIATION 


HE BLASHFIELD WINDOWS 
BY GRACE HUMPHREY 


THE two windows designed by Mr. 
Edwin H. Blashfield for the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Chattanooga have recently 
been placed. They have a special interest, since 
they are the first work in glass by this artist. 
Famous for his mural painting, Mr. Blashfield 
is also a designer of mosaics, and now tries his 
skill in a third art, like those many-sided sixteenth 
century Italians of whom he has written. But 
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DESIGNED BY EDWIN H. BLASHFIELD 


this is no experiment, for composition and bal- 
ance, simple, impressive design, feeling for colour, 
are needs as basic in one medium as in the others. 

The two designs represent the Annunciation 
and the Resurrection. The tall figures of the 
angel, taking up one side of each window, connect 
the two, even though they are on opposite sides 
of the church; while variety is secured by bal- 
ancing the reverent Virgin against the group of 
the three Marys. 

Visitors to the studio in New York, where the 
central portions were exhibited, exclaimed at first 
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The Blashfield Windows 


sight, “It’s like LaFarge!” Yes, and no. The 
massing of the many-coloured flowers, which 
glisten in the sunlight like jewels; a foreground 
into which you could walk, and the sense of far- 
reaching space back of the figures; the noteworthy 
blue of the draperies; and that most important 
thing in a window, the leading, every line of which 
has a meaning—these details are like LaFarge. 

This is not to be wondered at, for the windows 
were built by Miss Grace Barnes, who was asso- 
ciated with Mr. LaFarge for several years. The 
flowers are carried out by his method; she learned 
from him how leadlines can be utilized for form, 
and to suggest the body underneath the drapery. 
Look at Mary’s elbow, at the slightly bent knee 
of the angel and see what part the leading plays. 
The marvelous blues are composed, in part, of 
rare old glass which was in the LaFarge shop. 

But the design is Mr. Blashfield’s own, and in 
no way suggests any other artist. It is full of 
dignity, it is never overcrowded. ‘There is no 
vague reaching out for the right line, no experi- 
menting with the law of vacant and filled spaces, 
the balancing of elaborated and simple masses. 
A great artist, Mr. Blashfield sees and feels with 
simplicity and dignity, and this comes out in his 
work, whether it be mural painting, mosaic or 
glass. 

Perhaps the fact that the windows are twenty- 
seven feet high, and distant some forty feet from 
the spectators, is one reason for the simple de- 
sign, for it must carry well. Mr. Blashfield says 
that he studied a long time, the main lines once 
determined, to leave out details, trying always to 
keep it more and more unencumbered, never to 
make it more elaborate. 

Both windows meet the definition of a truly 
decorative arrangement, that it shall decorously 
fill and fit a certain circumscribing architectural 
form. The size and curve of the available space, 
the unusually wide mullion in the centre, gave an 
interesting problem. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blashfield, in their “Italian 
Cities,’ wrote a sentence on Raphael applying 
equally well to these designs: “Through the art of 
composition the painter takes his spectator di- 
rectly by the hand, and by the ordering of the 
lines he leads him, as he wishes, from point to 
point, an itinerary involuntary to the spectator, 
but therefore all the more delightful.” 

Such a delightful itinerary these windows afford. 
Over every foot of the glowing glass the eyes wan- 
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der with pleasure. There is, in each one, a resting 
place, where by concentration the artist focuses 
the attention upon the most important point. In 
each one, the lines carry over the mullion to the 
angel; even the bent head ot the Virgin does not 
destroy the unity of the composition, for the two 
figures are skilfully joined by the line of light- 
coloured glass. 

The predominating colours are red and blue, 
the noblest of the primaries, the colours one re- 
members best in European cathedrals—Chartres, 
for example. The tradition of blue for Mary and 
red for the angel Mr. Blashfield has observed; 
the third colour in the medizval symbolism, gold, 
he has added, to make a deeply chorded harmony. 

The colours of the window are built over into 
the border; the blue is its background, the yellow 
of the angel’s wings is generously used, the red 
sparingly. Green, orange and violet are also re- 
peated here. The use of the border is unusual; 
Miss Barnes says it is, $0 far as she could learn, 
the first bordered window to be built in this coun- 
try. Nothing is more decorative than a formal 
pattern, and this border, whose motif Mr. Blash- 
field rearranged from a black-and-white design in 
a marble tomb in a Venetian church, gives the 
finishing touch to the whole composition. 

A word must be added in recognition of the 
skill of the builder. The careful selecting of many 
pieces of glass; the countless trials of this piece 
or that, to get the desired effect; the using of a 
smooth, a folded, or a crinkled piece; the single 
or double or triple plating—for in some portions 
the glass is four layers deep—the successful re- 
sults of all this, and much of the beauty of the 
windows, are due to Miss Barnes, to whom the 
spectators, with Mr. Blashfield, give the highest 
praise. 


Gare INSTITUTE EXHIBITION 


Tue Director of the Department of Fine 
Arts, Carnegie Institute, announces that the 
French Retrospective Collection from the Lux- 
embourg, the Italian group, and the German 
paintings, numbering 272 works, which were in- 
cluded in the Founder’s Day Exhibition will 
continue on view until further notice. The 
seventy-four paintings selected from the Museum 
of the Luxembourg, as representative of the his- 
tory of French art since 1870, forms the most im- 
portant group included in the exhibition. 
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SCULPTURE FOR THE M’PHEE 
MEMORIAL IN DENVER 


BY MARIO 
KORBEL 


EMORIAL SCULPTURE IN DEN- 
VER 


Mario Korset has created a beau- 
tiful and significant work in the 
bronze which he contributed to the McPhee 
Memorial recently erected in Denver, Colorado. 
The heroic figure of a woman, the head bowed, 
and arms folded in a gesture of ineffable sym- 
pathy, is most compelling in its suggestion of 
resignation to the inevitable and of hope and be- 
lief in the future. The severe immobile lines of 
the drapery help to emphasize the noble sim- 
plicity which distinguishes. throughout the latest 
work of Korbel. The whole is effectively sil- 
houetted against a temple-like structure of classic 
design. 

It is a hopeful sign that gradually people in 
America are beginning to realize that, after all, 
our desire to preserve the memory of the departed 
in some enduring form should not be given ex- 


pression through the efforts of a ‘Mortuary 
Memorial Monument Art Company,” who, in 
marble or bronze, will according to stereotype 
patterns, without originality or imagination, 
fashion a work whose only claim to immortality 
lies in the imperishable quality of the material, 
but that it is decidedly the office of the sculptor 
and the architect to beautify the City of the 
Dead with works that really belong to art and 
have in them the elements of beauty which will 
be an inspiration and consolation to the beholder. 


COSTUME EXHIBITION 
YORK 


IN NEW 


A SPECIAL exhibition of costumes, both theat- 
rical and masquerade, together with costume 
drawings, will be held in the galleries of the Na- 
tional Society of Craftsmen, 119 East roth Street 
beginning Wednesday, October the fourth, and 
lasting for one week. Those who enjoyed Mr. 
Granville Barker’s productions two years ago and 
the more recent visit of the Ballet Russe will wel- 
come this opportunity of seeing what American 
designers can do in this most difficult and fascin- 
ating art. 
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Art and the Man 


RT AND THE MAN: “ART ~50- 
CIETIES AND. PERMANENT 
COLLECTIONS 


BY RAYMOND WYER 


ONE can review all the difficulties that beset 
mankind in his desire to improve social condi- 
tions, yet nothing in all altruistic endeavour is so 
pregnant with difficulties as the work of an art 
society in a small city, buying paintings for a 
permanent collection. I refer to organizations 
without a museum and unable to engage an 
expert adviser. 

The buying committee of an art association is 
usually made up of men and women. The men 
are usually chosen for their business experience, 
the women for their interest in art. Before they 
have proceeded very far, the business man either 
inflicts his business judgment on the organiza- 
tion without regard to its purpose, or, finding 
himself beset with a multitude of conflicting ideas 
from people with art opinions, and further per- 
plexed by the insistence of artists and dealers 
with pictures to sell, throws up his hands in 
despair and does nothing. 

Of course, much of his confusion is due to the 
fact that he is uncertain as to the purpose of art. 
Whether collections are formed to merely enter- 
tain the public or as a source of instruction and 
illumination, he does not know. He often is not 
able to decide whether a work of art should be 
something that a person can understand at once, 
or whether it has a more profound meaning which 
has to be studied before it can be fully appreciated. 
Believing in the former is very much like choosing 
a wife solely because she has a pretty face. 

Of course it is possible to obtain sound advice 
from art authorities of good standing, but the 
difficulty is that, however much confidence you 
have in this authority, as soon as the pictures are 
not the kind that the public like, then the adviser 
will be accused of not being disinterested. Yet 
if people would only think a little it would be 
plain that pictures which easily please the ma- 
jority of the public are the most easily obtained, 
and that any one with ulterior motives would be 
likely to take the line of the least resistance and 
select paintings which would be popular. 

The charlatan, whether in art or politics, always 
makes a direct appeal to the unthinking majority, 
by never offering anything that is difficult to un- 
derstand. This is his whole stock in trade. He 
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thrives on platitudes. He takes advantage of the 
feelings which are inherent in every one, of love 
for country, justice and an aversion to paying 
taxes, by trading on spurious conceptions of 
patriotism, democracy and economy. 

The question, therefore, is not only what is the 
best plan for a committee of laymen to adopt to 
ensure obtaining paintings with the maximum of 
quality at a reasonable price, but how to have the 
art value of these paintings endorsed by those 
whose judgment is considered beyond dispute so 
as to preclude or at least to make it difficult for 
unintelligent hostile criticism. 

There are several ways for an art society to 
obtain paintings: First, buy from a dealer. This 
is by no means a bad method if care is taken to 
select a reputable one. Another way is to buy 
from the one-man exhibitions which come to the 
city. The success of this, of course, depends upon 
the discrimination in selecting these exhibitions. 

I was recently speaking to Mr. Charles Francis 
Browne, of Chicago, late chairman of the Art 
Committee of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, on 
the subject, and his solution to this most difficult 
problem seemed to be the only one. His sugges- 
tion was to buy only those paintings which have 
been awarded distinction in the important mu- 
seums. He explained that such a painting is 
endorsed twice. This impressed me as being 
the safest way for a committee without much 
experience and knowledge to select those works 
of art which will later on probably be the nucleus 
of a permanent collection in a museum. I would 
not consider this a complete solution, however. 
The most that can be said is that it is the safest 
way. That it approaches infallibility cannot be 
claimed in view of the extraordinary awards 
which are not uncommonly made. Yet, in the 
long run, looking at it from a financial as well as 
the artistic standpoint, less harm will result from 
the mistake of this method than from those made 
by a committee left to the tender mercies of the 
conflicting opinions of qualified art judges, of 
those painters who travel with exhibitions of 
their own works, painters without a message— 
who copy every marketable style and possess all 
the points of view except their own, and who 
have something in their exhibition to suit every 
kind of taste from Corot to Willem Maris. 

This method eliminates to a great extent the 
retrograding influence of malicious and usually 
unintelligent criticism. 


The Art of David Karfunkle 
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BY DAVID KARFUNKLE 


HE ART OF DAVID KARFUNKLE 
BY WILLIAM B. M’CORMICK 


Tue history of Art has always been 

marked with the spirit of unrest that 

is paralleled in the history of Man. At their best 
these phenomena are but strivings toward a finer 


achievement, in the one case of expression, in the 


other of a betterment of the social state. And 
always they have been starred by disturbances 
that we are apt to call revolutions. In the case 
of Man these often have tragic consequences; but 
it is impossible to look backward over the story 
of civilization without realizing their ultimate 
results have been for the best. In the history of 
Art these revolutions have never been attended 
with such grave results; and one may well won- 
der if the ends achieved by some of them were 
worth the vocal violence and outpouring of the 
literature of vituperation always attending them. 

For the past twenty years we have been wit- 
nessing some such Art revolution that began with 
the revival of design as design in the Art Noveau 
of Vienna and which has degenerated, through 
several notorious phases, into the varied forms of 
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The Art of David Karfunkle 


expression that, for the sake of brevity, I will call 
Post-Impressionism. The basic idea of the Art 
Noveau was eminently a good one. Its results 
have been of the very best, influencing almost 
every phase of Art that touches man most nearly, 
in the adornment of his home, of his attire, of his 
pleasures—as in his sports and in the theatre. 
Everywhere there has been a marked improve- 
ment of design. And Man and Civilization have 
both profited thereby. But the record of Post- 
Impressionism is not so fine or so excellent in its 
results. Born of a vulgar desire for such notoriety 
as may be reward of the bizarre, based on forms 
borrowed from the crudest arts of the savage or 
early adolescence, it has left in Art’s cup only the 
bitter taste of dregs. It is obvious to all who 
study the passing phases of Art other than in a 
superficial way that the vogue of Post-Impres- 
sionism has passed. All that remains are the 
works it produced which Time, with its unerring 
taste in selection, can be counted on to obliterate. 
Art is long, says the proverb; but that is only 
one of its attributes. Art also has the quality of 
rising out of the mire into which some of her false 
devotees misguidedly pulled her down. One man 
is usually the force that places the Statue on the 
pedestal again. And I do not think it too much 
to say of David Karfunkle, lately come back to 
us in the United States from France, that it is 
he more than any new spirit in contemporary 
American art who is to perform this service. For 
he has brought back with him (as his exhibition 
in the gallery of the Berlin Photographic Com- 
pany in New York and the photographs of his 
paintings reproduced here show) the sweet, pure 
nobility of that classic art which is based on a 
profound knowledge of and sympathy with life. 
It is impossible to look at Karfunkle’s work, 
either in the originals or these reproductions, 
without realising that life is his only concern. 
And I do not use that word in any recondite 
sense. If you will apply it to two such paintings 
as his Sunning and On the Rocks, you will under- 
stand what I mean. Who but a profound stu- 
dent of life could so charge his canvases with the 
very spirit of youth as Karfunkle does in these 
pictures. This sturdy lad of his perched on top 
of a rock by the water’s edge is the very spirit of 
impish youth; and he has filled the second can- 
vas, the lads climbing around the face of a great 
mass of rock rising from the sea, with the vivid 
colour of romantic adventure that is the very 
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soul of the nature of youth. You feel the thrill 
in their hearts, the wild tremours over the created 
prospect of meeting some dragon or pirate just 
around the corner. This is, indeed, the very 
golden age of adolescence! 

Life of quite another kind lives in Karfunkle’s 
pictures such as the Ariadne, Pomone, and Allan- 
tis. Here the note struck more firmly and more 
resonantly, I feel, than by any contemporary 
hand, is that of the life of the body. These 
superb young feminine figures appeal to you at 
once through the very livingness of their rounded 
forms that are not structures of pigment but of 
flesh and blood and bones. Indeed they are so 
living, compared to the nude figures that are the 
fruit of the more modern schools, that one is dis- 
turbed until one finds the cause of this emotion. 
It is because they possess the qualities of perfec- 
tion only associated with the greatest sculpture. 
And if this makes for the posture of a riddle its 
solution can be found in this circumstance: When 
Karfunkle went abroad to study, for the second 
time in 1911, he worked for a year under Bour- 
delle, greatest of living French sculptors. What 
he gained in knowledge of the human form in that 
rich twleve months you see translated here in 
terms of paint. And the marvel of it is you for- 
get the medium in the reality with which he 
clothes the pattern of his design. 

Now life itself may become a very common- 
place thing as the Realist convinces us in all his 
works. It is when it is touched by the gayly-hued 
colours of romance or the glamour of classical 
legends that it wears its brightest face for us. 
And it is because both the romance and the 
glamour of life and legend shine out of these can- 
vases that they thrill the spectator, move him as 
if some gay marching song or passion-touched 
melody flowed through the porches of his ears. 

Life quickens to life at the sight of the paint- 
ings by Karfunkle, through the perfection of 
their forms and through the resonant colour that 
is at his command when he places on his canvas 
an exposition of some contemporary incident as 
his lads bathing, in his French landscapes or in 
a view of the Luxembourg Gardens. Over the 
legends out of Greek mythology there hangs a 
light of a different texture, brilliant yet seem- 
ingly remote from our workaday world. This he 
reveals to us with something of that spirit of ab- 
straction many believe the be-all and end-all of 
Art. And this same spirit of abstraction finds an 
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even fuller expression in his many drawings of 
the nude figure. Out of the hundreds of these 
studies he has made, fifty-seven were shown in 
his recent exhibition in New York City. I know 
of no living artist who has made such superb 
drawings as these. They carried me back, for 
comparison, to the great men of the Italian 
Renaissance, whose drawings must always stand 
as the supreme test of knowledge of the human 
figure and the power to express that knowledge 
in line. 

This mastery by the artist of design and medium 
is no recent acquisition, was not come by easily. 
He began his studies in the schools of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design in the early ’9os of the 
last century and in 1897 he went abroad to 
Munich where he studied under Herterich and 
fell under the spell of the German romantic school 
as expressed by such men as Boécklin and Stuck. 
For three years he wandered up and down the 
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Continent, studying the works of the great fig- 
ures of the past out of whom Ingres emerges as 
the one master he remembers most vividly and 
with the most ardent admiration. 

He supported himself then, and for eight years 
after he returned to New York (in 1900), by 
making stained glass, anatomical drawings and 
doing illustration work. I can recall, even after 
this lapse of years, one of his canvases of that 
period that was shown in the Academy. It was 
like the painter himself, grave, thoughtful, 
charged with seriousness of conception and 
achievement. The sunlight of material appre- 
ciation had not shone on his life in those days. 
That was to come. 

In 1908 a man came into contact with David 
Karfunkle, through his art, who had the vision 
to see the solid merit there was in the painter’s 
work and the future it held if it was warmed by 
the sun of material ease. This man has shown 
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in the world’s affairs the extent and the quality 
of his imagination, the farsightedness to see be- 
yond the present and of what could be made of 
men and things once they were given the oppor- 
tunity, once they were given the proper direction. 
This man was Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip who first 
tested his judgment of the artist by giving him 
a commission to paint a mural decoration for the 
nursery of his children. The mettle of the painter 


drawings or etchings—for he has worked with the 
needle on copper too—is there a sign of the pedant. 
One comes away from an exhibition of his pic- 
tures filled with two vivid impressions: one of the 
knowledge that has gone to their making, the 
other of the fact that here is a man who is 
concerned with life, not in its affected mod- 
ern art jargon sense, but as it comes from its 
Maker. 
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assayed up to the standard Mr. Vanderlip had 
set. And he gave David Karfunkle commissions 
that enabled him to go to Paris where he has lived 
and studied and worked from torr until the 
spring of this year. 

Out of this meagre personal record one fact 
emerges. This is that ‘‘work and work and more 
work” has been the guiding rule of Karfunkle’s 
life. Its fruits show in every line he draws, in 
every brush stroke of colour he puts on his can- 
vas. Nowhere in any of his paintings, pastels, 
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Now David Karfunkle has come back to the 
United States to discover what fortune “awaits 
him beside the stove.” It is to the credit of art- 
loving America that it speedily found him out and 
gave him a warm welcome of appreciation, praise 
and (what is more to the point) bought most of 
his paintings. It is to be hoped he will stay 
among us. For his is a spirit that will enrich our 
native art, since it is wholesome, genuine, charged 
with that quality our younger artists need most, 
sincerity. 
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HIGH ALTAR, CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION, NEW YORK 


hee “CRAFTS |}: IN CHURCH 
ORNAMENTATION 
BY THOMAS RAYMOND BALL 


In the coming exhibition of the National 
Society of Craftsmen in the galleries of the 
National Arts Club next December, there will be 
a special. section devoted to the Arts of the 
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Church; and it is intended in this article to call 
the attention of the art-worker and craftsman to 
some of the opportunities that await him in the 
ornamentation of the fabric of the church. From 
the earliest days the church and the arts and 
crafts have been inseparable, for it is only natural 
that the finest work, the most difficult as well as 
the most beautiful, should be lavished on the 
House of God, and that therefore the most expert 
workman and the most gifted designer must be 
employed. He, in his turn, must give not only 
his time, his labour, and his knowledge of his 
craft, but he must put his whole heart and soul 
into his work. Because of this those fragments 
of the glories of the ages of faith that have come 
down to us are so incomparably beautiful. The 
necessity for well-designed and finely executed 
work is even more apparent at the present time. 
A great cathedral is slowly rising to crown the 
heights of the greatest city in the new world. A 
massive church takes its place nobly among the 
high buildings and magnificent shops of that city’s 
finest avenue. Other great churches are being 
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built and in their decora- 
tion and furnishing are 
endless opportunities for 
the artist and craftsman. 
The essential elements of 
church decoration—as of all 
decoration—are form, col- 
our, and design. These are 
controlled by traditional 
customs of the church, which 
through centuries of use are 
found to be both practical 
and beautiful. The medi- 
ums through which the art- 
ist may express himself are 
many. One finds stone, 
wood, plaster, glass, the 
baser and precious metals, 
jewels, textiles, and pigment 
blended and welded together 
to forma great and glorious 
unit. Setting aside the 
structural parts of the 
church building, we will 
consider the ornaments of 
the church: the furniture, 
utensils, and apparel neces- 
sary for the proper per- 
formance of its services. 
The principal object in 
every church—the one es- 
sential thing—is the altar. 
It is the holy of holies, 
around and upon which 
should be lavished all that is most beautiful and 
precious. Although the altar itself is by ancient 
custom without ornament, its front is covered with 
the antependium or frontal, of the correct colour, 
which may be of metal (some of the medieval ones 
were of gold plates with jewels and enamel work), 
or of wood carved and embellished with gold and 
colour, or as is more usual of woven stuff with 
embroidered or applied decoration. The high 
altar of the Chapel of the Intercession, New 
York, shown in the illustration, is a very beauti- 
ful specimen of a modern American altar, and is 
most unusual both in conception and treatment. 
Imbedded in the front of the altar, held in place by 
a vine of gold against a black ground, are stone 
relics of the sanctuaries of the Christian faith; in 
the centre is a fragment of rock from Calvary, 
also one from Bethlehem, while on either side— 
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the fruits of the tree as it were—are pieces of 
stone from the great cathedrals of the old world. 
The chalice and paten must be of gold or silver 
and, together with the other altar plate and the 
altar-cross and candlesticks, may be exquisite 
specimens of the metal-worker’s art, though very 
beautiful crosses and candlesticks can be made of 
wood carved, gilded and treated with colour. 
The desk for the altar book is preferably of wood, 
as metal is apt to scratch and mar the elaborately 
bound book, a very fine example of which is 
to be seen in the altar book of Saint Clement’s 
Church, Philadelphia. 

The communion rail dividing the sanctuary 
from the choir may be of solid stone, metal, or 
wood, or two movable kneeling benches may be 
used instead. Opportunities for elaboration are 
again found in the seats for the choir. There may 
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be separate stalls for each with intricately carved 
canopies and misericords, or the lower rows may 
be continuous benches with carved ends. The 
old custom of having the clergy sit in returned 
stalls facing the altar has happily been revived. 
Not only is it better liturgically and acoustically 
but much more pleasing artistically. Another 
heritage of the early church which we are seeing 
more often is the screen separating the chancel 
from the body of the church. It is usually sur- 
mounted by a crucifix with attendant figures of 
Saint Mary and Saint John, 
and is frequently carved 
and decorated in poly- 
chrome. In the decoration 
of the pulpit and lectern, 
usually placed on opposite 
sides of the nave—are great 
possibilities for imaginative 
treatment. In the stone 
support for the lectern in 
a New York church are 
carved two figures—one 
with eyes bound and hands 
tied representing the Old 
Testament—whilethe other, 
the New Testament, holds a 
shepherd’s crook and a new- 
born lamb. The casing for 
the organ is another inter- 
esting problem for the de- 
signer. Many of the medie- 
val ones were both carved 
and painted, and a distinc- 
tive feature of the Spanish 
cases that has recently been 
effectively used is the mass- 
ing of clusters of small 
trumpet-like pipes. 

The font, together with its cover, should be 
rich in symbolic ornament. In the accompany- 
ing illustration of the font in Saint Thomas’ 
Church, New York, many of the crafts combine 
to produce a remarkably handsome effect. The 
font itself is of stone, the actual bowl of beaten 
copper overlaid with gold and out of wood is 
carved the cover with its elaborate canopy and 
eight doors folding around the octagonal font. 
The outside of these paneled doors is carved in 
varying forms of the linen fold motif, the inside 
being encrusted with gold and painted with rep- 
resentations of the Virtues, each with its symbolic 
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colour and appropriate emblem. These doors 
swing out on either side, thus forming an effective 
and beautiful background for the minister offi- 
ciating in the baptismal service. 

Though hardly under the classification of orna- 
ments, a word might well be said on the subject of 
church hardware. In the church of the Middle 
Ages these necessities—the door hinges, locks and 
keys, were frequently among the most interesting 
features of the church fabric, rich in symbolic de- 
sign and masterpieces of craftwork. An interest- 
ing modernexampleis found 
in the hand-wrought lock for 
the Pittsburgh First Baptist 
Church, shown in the illus- 
tration. 

In the working of the 
vestments of the church 
ministers, the three prin- 
ciples of decoration guided 
by church tradition again 
assert themselves. Through 
form and design fullness of 
material and long lines give 
dignity to the wearer, and 
by the symbolic use of col- 
our, the festivals, fasts, and 
seasons of the church year 
are emphasized. While ex- 
quisite embroidery on beau- 
tiful fabrics doubtless repre- 
sents the ideal, very beauti- 
ful and satisfactory results 
can be obtained with inex- 
pensive materials. The cope 
shown in the photograph, 
one of a set of vestments 
made for use in Saint John’s 
Church, Roxbury, Mass., is 
of light green poplin stencilled in golden yellow. 
The orphreys and hood are of blue velvet and 
the blocked fringe is golden yellow and blue. The 
lining is of linena tone lighter than the velvet. 

Though the individual artist and workman 
must be given freedom in the treatment of his 
work, it must not be forgotten that they must be 
subject to the architect, the master mind who is 
responsible for the unity of the whole. By the 
recognition of these facts such churches as the 
new Chapel of the Intercession are built, complex 
in detail but so balanced that the essential one- 
ness of the fabric attains almost to perfection. 
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HE ANTIQUE GREEK DANCE 
BY TROY KINNEY 


Tue publication in English of Em- 
manuel’s work fills a distinct want. 
For years, in its original French form, the book 
has been recognized by students of the dance as 
one of the few substantial contributions to the 
subject. In its special field, indeed, it stands 
alone. It has been much sought even by non- 
readers of French, for its diagrams and illustra- 
tions. The translation will greatly widen its 
scope among students of the dance, whether with 
view to enriched performance or intelligent en- 
joyment. 

The work has as its dominant motive the trac- 
ing of the derivation 
of modern steps to 
their antique sources; 
and the quest of these 
origins leadsinto paths 
as interesting to the 
decorator, the art- 
lover and the archeo- 
logist as they are to 
the dancer, ballet- 
master or connoisseur 
of dancing. The rec- 
ords of the primitive 
steps are found in Gre- 
cian statues and cera- 
mic decorations. The 
latter are classified 
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into periods, with sim- 

ple statements of the characteristics of each. 
That many, perhaps most, of the steps of the 
ballet to-day were practised at least a thousand 
years before the Christian era is clearly demon- 
strated. Steps have lasted where edifices and 
civilizations have crumbled, languages passed 
into disuse. 

The author’s discoveries are even more inter- 
esting now than when he recorded them, some 
twenty years ago. Since that time there has 
risen up a new school of choregraphy; a school 
which, assuming the mantle of the ancient Greek, 
purports to disdain as non-Hellenic artificialities 
all steps and postures that are not commended 
by ease of acquisition. The more thoughtful of 
the barefoot sorority will observe with interest 
the author’s proofs that the turn-out of the feet 
and the position on the toes was used by the 
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early Greeks when they thought the occasion 
fitting. Also that pure pirouettes, the arabesque, 
the entrechat, and many other resources damned 
by to-day’s restorers of antique choregraphy, were 
as well known to dance-loving Athens as they are 
to the ballet enthusiast of to-day. 

Comparison is made between the use of the 
hands in ancient and modern dancing; the one 
employing them constantly in mimetic expression, 
the other confining them (relatively) to the uses 
of abstract decoration. Whether or not the latter 
is a disparagement is, of course, a question of 
point of view, and one which the author leaves 
open. He also finds that the schooling of ancient 
dancers, cultivating acting and dancing together, 
failed to develop the precision that characterizes 
the work of the mod- 
ern. Modern dancing, 
at the time the book 
was written, meant the 
French ballet, in which 
consideration of form 
undeniably restricted 
expression. Theeman- 
cipation of the Russian 
ballet from those re- 
strictions was to come 
a few years later. It 
is notable that the 
decorations reproduc- 
ed in Emmanuel show 
more than one theme 
that Russian dance ar- 
rangementshavemade 
familiar. Along its lines, the book leaves nothing 
to be desired. To Emmanuel’s proofs of his very 
interesting theories confirmation may be added by 
the fruits of future excavations. The same sources 
may add to the range of antique steps that he 
records. But the future can produce nothing to 
impair the value of his conclusions. ‘They are 
based upon drawings and statues which he de- 
picts and analyzes. The diagrams and descrip- 
tions by whose means he exemplifies a given step 
are complete, explicit and correct. If a flaw may 
be picked in a work of such merit, it is in an excess 
of honesty which prompted the translator to ren 
der the names of steps into English. 
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HE ART COLLECTION OF AN 
ANTIQUARIAN 
BY LOUISE E. TABER 


OnE of the most interesting and 
important exhibits that went to the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition from a foreign 
country was the collection of art works and an- 
tiques displayed by Mr. Ercole Canessa, in a 
medizval building after the style of the city halls 
in Perugia and Piacenza, with its staircase ex- 
tending along the fagade up to the first story 
and its square campanile. One of the largest 
and most characteristic buildings of the Italian 
group, it was assigned in its entirety to Mr. 
Canessa, when it was known that he desired to 
enter his artistic treasures in Italy’s display. The 
exhibit, which may now be seen in New York, 
demonstrates what is needed to make a museum, 
as it represents all the important objects in 
sculpture, painting, tapestries, majolicas, enamels, 
ivories, jewels, embroideries, laces, etc. The col- 
lection commences with the Egyptian period, the 
eighteenth dynasty, and ends with the Napo- 
leonic period. Every object represents the con- 
summate art of the period in which it was created. 
The greatest museums and the choicest public 
and private art galleries of Europe and the 
United States are indebted to Mr. Canessa for 
some of their most notable relics; but where the 
activity of the Italian antiquary has had its 
widest field of action, has been in the formation 
of the marvellous Morgan collection. 

The greater part of the art works and antiqui- 
ties displayed in San Francisco were on exhibition 
in Paris, and removed because of the risks of war. 
Many of the treasures of this collection have 
received public notice from illustrious archzolo- 
gists, making noteworthy points of reference in 
historical-artistic literature; others come from old 
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Italian houses, and preserve still, in addition to 
their intrinsic value, the charm and nobility of 
the environment from which they came. 

Of Egyptian art there is in rock crystal a half 
bust of a king of the eighteenth dynasty. The 
monarch has the appearance of a warrior and 
wears upon his helmet the symbolical serpent. It 
is difficult enough to find a sculpture in quartz of 
these dimensions, but its rarity becomes even 
greater considering that it very probably was 
part of a complete statue wrought out entirely 
from this very hard and precious material. The 
quality of the quartz used by this unknown 
Egyptian sculptor is more beautiful because in 
its limpid transparency it has magnificent red 
reflections. It was found at Karnak. 

There is a collection of treasures found in the 
tombs of Scythia, the workmanship bearing 
Greek influence of the sixth century B.c. These 
treasures are made up of numerous pieces of 
gold, bronze, silver and hard stones, from the 
province of Kuban in the Caucasus, a part of 
southern Russia, which at the time of Herodotus 
was called Scythia. This region has yielded many 
antiques, which, with the exception of these in 
the Canessa collection, are to be found only in 
the museums of Petrograd, Moscow and Tiflis. 

The Greek art of the fourth century B.c. is 
represented by a beautiful and exceedingly in- 
teresting marble head of a poetess in the guise 
of a Muse. This head, in the marble from Thasos, 
possesses very charming qualities in grace and 
fineness of execution. The delicacy of the face, 
the graceful, clean-cut profile, the harmony that 
pervades every detail and conveys such an im- 
pression of finished art, makes this an interesting 
specimen of Grecian sculpture in which it is pos- 
sible to recognize the characteristics of the work 
of Silanion. The manner of dressing the hair is 
one of the most interesting details of this mas- 
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terpiece, because in the greater num- 
ber of types of Aphrodite and other 
female characters, the hair-dressing 
is entirely different from that of 
the head in the Canessa collection. 
This style of dressing the hair is 
found rarely elsewhere in the Attic 
bas-reliefs, but very frequently in 
the Tanagra terra-cottas. It is found 
also in a copy of the statue of Cor- 
inne by Silanion, preserved in the 
Vivenel Museum, Compiégne, France. 
In the Munich Glyptothique there 
is a similar head recognized by Doc- 
tor P. Arndt and other archeologists 
as the work of Praxiteles, artist- 
contemporary of Silanion. 
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The Greek art of the third century B.c. is represented 
by the three graces completely nude, standing and lovingly 
holding each other’s arms. At the sides are two vases upon 
which the divine maidens have abandoned their garments 
and peplums. Another copy of the noted group was found 
during the construction of the cathedral at Siena and is 
kept in the cathedral. Composed harmoniously in an ad- 
mirable group, in which the decorative beauty is marked by 
a line following the inclination of the heads, the rounding 
of the shoulders, the interlacing arms, the tired abandon- 
ment of the limbs, all unite in making the three magnifi- 
cent figures appear to move to the rhythm of an ancient 
dance. The group in the Canessa collection is similar to 
the group in the Cathedral of Siena in its felicity of con- 
ception and beauty of execution. The group attracted 
Raffaello’s attention, who copied it once in one of his de- 
signs for the collection at the Royal Galleries at Venice, 
and a second time he extracted from it the inspiration for 
the noted picture of the same subject existing at Chantilly 
in the Duc d’Aumale collection. Canessa’s group was found 
at Capua. 
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The Roman art of the first century 
is represented by a bust in Parian 
marble of the Empress Julia, daughter 
of Titus. This marble certainly was 
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BUST OF JULIA, DAUGHTER OF THE EMPEROR TITUS—FIRST CENTURY 


executed by an Alexandrian artist who knew how to impart 
such life-like characteristics to marble that this seems to bea 
living, breathing portrait. This sculpture is attributed to one 
of the greatest masters of the period, but up to the present 
time the names of these masters are not known to the world 
of art. The manner of dressing the hair is after the mode of 
the period, and the drapery which covers the breast loses 
itself in an acanthus leaf which forms the base. This statue 
is from the collection of Mme. Lelong, of Paris. 

Among the rare collection of bronzes there is a votive 
statuette, representing Minerva in a standing position, the 
head bearing a large helmet with the emblematic serpent. 
This is the Greek art of the sixth century B.c. In the back 
part of the head, there is a portion lacking, very probably 
the part usually done in ivory. This same artist’s concep- 
tion is met often in Panathenaic vases, but in bronze it is ex- 
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tury B.C., there is also the bronze statu- 
ette of a hero, his body nude, his head 
bearing a casque. The right leg is ad- 
vanced in the attitude of combat. The 
shield and the lance are lacking. The 
modelling of the body and the fineness 
of execution are characteristic of the 
figures of the golden period of Grecian 
art under the rule of Pericles. This 
statuette was found in the Tiber. A 
similar bronze is in the Morgan collec- 
tion at the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. 

Of the Grecian art of the third cen- 
tury B.c., there is a bust in bronze, 
representing a young girl nearly lifesize. 
The bust is of wonderful beauty and in 
its perfect elegance, in its joyous and 
serene youthfulness, it seems to express 
the smiling soul of ancient Greece. Be- 
cause of the markedly naturalistic mode 
of representation, together with the 
spirituality which is always to be found 
bees - in the work of the Grecian artists, the 

NICOLA DELL’ARCA—PORTRAIT OF COLOSIMA SANNUTI Bacchante must be attributed to the 








tremely rare. It was found in Greece in 
the Peloponnesus. 

A tripod in bronze, mounted on the 
paws of a lion, is also of the Greek art 
of the sixth century B.c. On the upper 
band are images and scouts, which recall 
the representation of Hercules fighting 
for conquest of the tripod, painted upon 
some Grecian vases of the fifth century. 
A similar tripod is in the British Mu- 
seum at London and another in the 
Vatican Museum, but both are much 
coarser and careless in execution. This 
of the Canessa collection was found in 
the vicinity of Rome. 

Another statuette in bronze—Greek 
art, fifth century B.c.—represents Her- 
akles, an archer, with his knee resting 
upon the ground, dressed with a cuirass 
and stirrups, his head covered with the 
skin of a lion with golden ears. On the 
reverse side of a coin of Thasos the same 
representation is seen. This rare statu- 
ette was found at Nigrita, Thasos Island. 

Of the Grecian art of the fifth cen- NICOLA DELL’ARCA—PORTRAIT OF NICCOLO SANNUTI 
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THE THREE GRACES—THIRD CENTURY B.C. 


hellenistic art of the third century B.c. This remarkable 
bust was brought to light in 1892 in territory of the consu- 
late of Persia at Stamboul while some excavations were 
being made near the sea. At the same time and place was 
found a bust, broken by the workmen. The ambassador of 
Persia at Constantinople presented the Bacchante to the 
Grand Vizier of Persia, Atabek Azam, in1tgoo. After his 
death, this work of art becarne part of the Canessa collection. 

In this collection there are some rare paintings, among 
which is one by Filippo Lippi, painted on wood. 

Another painting is by Francesco Raibolini, called J/ 
Francia. It shows St. Rocco in an attitude of adoration, with 
gaze turned toward heaven where is seen the apparition of 
the Holy Father. 

In a painting on canvas by Giovanni Domenico Tiepolo, 
son of the famed artist, Giovanni Pattista Tiepolo, he shows 
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himself to be his father’s equal. The 
picture is of Christ with his dis- 
ciples in the act of destroying the 
tree 

Among the marbles there is a 
Rossellino (family) altar tabernacle. 
From one side to the other two 
groups of angels are kneeling, while 
nearer the centre two flying angels 
are descending to earth. In the 
artistic border of the base are seen 
two boys supporting the coat-of- 
arms of the Picolomini family. 
There is a tranquil, joyful expres- 
sion to these graceful angels of 
Rossellino that seems to immortalize 
the smile and the happiness of child- 
hood, while the well-balanced spac- 
ing of the groups imparts great 
nobility to this admirable work of 
the Florentine sculptor of the fif- 
teenth century. In the centre of 
this tabernacle is placed the Virgin 
and Child in enamelled terra-cotta 
by Luca della Robbia. The Ma- 
donna is in half-figure, supporting 
the Infant who is erect to her left. 
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ARCHAIC TRIPOD—SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 


The Art Collection of an Antiquarian 





““MEDICI CUP’’ BY BENVENUTO CELLINI, SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


The figures, in white enamel, stand out boldly 
against a blue background. The bas-relief has the 


pureness and simplicity of Luca 
della Robbia’s technique, and there 
is also a sweet, loving intimacy of 
sentiment in the tender embrace 
which expresses anxious, maternal 
presentiment. This gem is from 
the collection of Marquis Spinola, 
Genoa. 

Another work in marble is by 
Andrea Sansovino. The Virgin, 
half the figure showing, holds the 
Infant Jesus, who is playing with 
the little St. John. This charming 
composition shows the influence of 
Raphael, even though the artist 
has found a new way of treating 
the difficulty of depicting the two 
children together—the problem 
which cost the painter of Urbino 
so much wearying thought. The 


subject is repre- 
sented in a simply 
decorated frame 
and appears as if 
in a window. 
Thework of Tul- 
lio Lombardi is bea- 
utifullyrepresented 
by a bas-relief © in 
marble of the Vir- 
gin and Child. The 
Madonna, with ma- 
ternal tenderness, 
sustains the Infant 
Jesus, who is seated 
on a cushion. In 
her right hand the 
Virgin clasps a 
chain, which prob- 
ably indicates that 
the bas-relief was 
executed for the 
fulfillment of the 
vow of someoneim- 
prisoned. In the 
centre of the base 
are the coat-of- 
arms of the donor 
and the following 
inscription: Vite 


Mater io Philippo Vitali Sucurre, 1520. 
A marble bust of the Virgin of exceeding beauty 








WARRIOR'S ‘‘FIBULA’’ FOUND IN THE TOMBS OF SCYTHIA 
SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 
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The Art Collection of an Antiquarian 


is by, Michelangelo Buonarrotti. The head, en- 
veloped in a veil, is inclined to the right in an 
attitude of adoration. The sweet expression of 
the face and the beauty of the execution bring 
out the resemblance which this statue bears to 
the work of the great master in one of the first 
products of his genius in his early youth. This 
bust bears a great resemblance to the Pieta in 
St. Peter’s, Rome, and to the Virgin in the 
Bruges Cathedral, works of Michelangelo. It 
comes from the Colonna family and probably was 
a gift from the artist to his friend, Vittoria Colonna. 

In stucco there is a bust of an old man by 
Benedetto da Maiano. The man is bald, has a 
pronouncedly aquiline nose and the expression 
of the face denotes energy. The breast is draped, 
but the neck is uncovered. As regards the sub- 
ject of the bust, it may be said to be Giovanni 
Gioviano Pontano, poet and secretary to His 
Majesty, the King of Naples, Ferdinand I. There 
is a bust in bronze of him in Genoa at the Palazzo 
Bianco. 

In terra-cotta are two busts, representing por- 
traits of Niccold and Colosima Sannuti, in their 
wedding attire. On the bust of the man are the 
decorations received by him from the Sforza of 
Milan, because of his patronage of art. These 
two busts came from the Castle of Baglione in 
Bologna, which was the ancient property of the 
Sannuti family. The portraits have been au- 
thenticated with the frescoes existing in the 
Villa of Niccol6 Sannuti near Bologna. 

There is also in terra-cotta the bust of a flagel- 
lant. It is the model made by the artist for his 
large statue found in the door of Ghiberti, of the 
Baptistry, Florence, in the group representing 
Christ in the midst of the scourgers. This sculp- 
ture is unique and of great artistic value. 

In bronze there is a portrait by Alessandro 
Leopardi. In the not very crowded ranks of 
Venetian sculptors anterior to Vittoria (in 
Venice the plastic art does not now, and did not 
then, flourish vigorously) Alessandro Leopardi 
is the one who, more decisively than the others, 
stepped aside from purely decorative sculpture 
to meet and successfully solve some of the ardu- 
ous problems of the great art. The bas-relief 
belonging to Mr. Canessa, representing the left 
profile-view of a warrior accoutred in helmet 
and cuirass, is the portrait of Capilliata Colleoni, 
as is indicated clearly by the inscription on its 
base. When it is recalled that Alessandro Leo- 
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pardi, by order of the family, executed in 1495 
the magnificent base of the equestrian statue of 
Bartolomeo Colleoni in Venice, it will seem very 
probable that the bas-relief with the portrait of 
Capilliata was originally intended to decorate 
that base. 

In rock crystal there is a cup attributed to 
Benvenuto Cellini. It is in the form of a sea 
shell and is decorated with gold bands and trans- 
lucent enamel with representations of birds, 
branches, leaves and Arabic designs. The simi- 
larity in style between the Canessa cup and that 
of the Medici in the collection at the Pitti Palace, 
Florence, is very evident. Attributing this cup 
to Cellini has caused some notable discussion, 
one of the critics, contrary to the general opinion, 
feigning to see in it the influence of German art; 
but the quality of the execution, the type of 
decoration, and its mode of treatment the tech- 
nique displayed in the carving are elements abso- 
lutely Italian in their character and recall the great- 
est and most richly endowed of the Italian artists. 

Among the tapestries there is one large Mille- 
fleurs, very important for its colour scheme, sub- 
ject and rarity. It represents a garden in which 
is seen the head of the Signoria of Pruli with the 
saint that was the protectress of the family, in 
the act of resuscitating a baby. Below, the same 
saint is giving strength to a cripple. The other 
personages represent portraits of the members of 
the Signoria di Pruli. To the left is the tower of 
the castle with the coat-of-arms of the family 
and above in the centre, within a frame, may be 
read the inscription, ‘‘La se Ionevrie de Pruli.” 
The head of this family, who is the imposing 
personage, bearded and wearing a mantle, was 
the shield-bearer of Charles VIII, from whom he 
received the title of Signoria. 


HE WILMINGTON SOCIETY OF THE 
ale FINE ARTS 

Many will be interested to know that this 
Society which was started in honour of the late 
Howard Pyle, and which annually shows the 
work of his former pupils, will hold its fifth an- 
nual exhibition in the New Century Club, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, November 6-11, inclusive. 
Amongst the artists who have accepted invita- 
tions to exhibit may be mentioned George 
de Forest Brush, Daniel Garber, Gari Melchers, 
Childe Hassam and Carl Frieseke. 


The House of Mr. George B. Post at Bernardsville, N./. 
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BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 
GEORGE B. POST, ARCHITECT 


HE HOUSE OF MR. GEORGE B. 
POST AT BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 
BY SAMUEL HOWE 


EVEN from a distance the house of 
Mr. George B. Post, at Bernardsville, has many 
advantages from its association with the adjoin- 
ing hills and native woods as well as on its own 
account. Perhaps to many, the more satisfactory 
and entertaining glimpse is the intimate picture 
we get of it from the informal court at the lower 
level where we realize the thoughtful manner in 
which the right kind of trees have been selected 
to play up to the house, adding to its serious out- 
line the richness of their texture and colour. 
The view from the valley has many other qual- 
ities. Approaching across the wide meadow 
which during the greater part of the year is 
powdered with small flowers, we pass into the 
romantic centre of things that illustrates agree- 
ably the general scheme and gives so excellent an 
idea of the southern frontage of the house with 
its Tudor affiliation. 





HARLES W. LEAVITT, LANDSCAPE ENGINEER 





VIEW OF THE GROUNDS 
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The House of Mr. George L. Post at Bernardsville, N. /. 


a 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GROUNDS 


We are attracted to the arrangement of the 
principal rooms. The plan is excellent. The twin 
gables inspire, as do the many-mullioned windows 
and oriels, the dormers and exalted chimneys, the 
battlemented coping and buttresses. The service 
wing is important and so is the length of the ter- 
race line with its accompanying steps to the lower 
levels made prominent by the topiary garden and 
well-placed cedars. | 

The broad borders of this informal court, or 
dream garden, as it might well be termed, is sin- 
gularly attractive because of its position on the 
westerly side of the extended grove. Its herba- 
ceous border, with German and Japanese iris 
backed by peonies, weeping cherry and laburnum, 
is excellent. The element of stateliness, a subtle 
tribute to the house, is ingratiatingly added to 
the scheme by its serious line and proportion, its 
quaint pavement, the little semi-circular exedra 
accenting the lower wall and its circular lily pool, 
which centres the house and terrace composition. 

In many other respects this view interests be- 
cause of the stillness of the air, the shelter of the 
trees, and the fact that the light filtering through 
the woods gives a translucent quality which adds 
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a splendid value to the flowers and the rest of it. 
Mist from the valley seems to lodge within these 
broad borders and enhance in many ways the 
attraction of the picture. It transmits a rare 
quality to the dignified cedars and brings into 
prominence the masses of old-fashioned flowers. 
It contrasts with the delicate colouring of the 
larkspur, which here is blue and silver in tone, 
and with the rich red hollyhock, the stately fox- 
glove and canterbury bells. It also adds in a 
manner peculiarly its own a mystic veiling to the 
hemlocks and spruce, the box and bay trees. 
Mist adds to the web of the spider, so frequent 
in the thick foliage of the evergreen, the addi- 
tional delight of a thousand tiny dew drops. It 
is an added charm to the topiary garden. In 
this but little understood phase of serious gar- 
dening, Mr. Post’s property resembles somewhat 
Levens Court and Haddon Hall, England, and 
Naumkeag of our own beloved Massachusetts, 
with their grotesquely trimmed yew-tree darlings, 
resembling Dutch dolls without arms and with a 
thousand skirts. This garden among the fogs and 
mountain mists, wonderful views and_ social 
glamour of Bernardsville, contributes to the 
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The Flouse of Mr. George B. Post at Bernardsville, N. /. 





A CORNER OF THE GARDEN 


exalted standard of architectural exclusiveness by 
well-selected and trimmed arbor vite, bay trees 
and box of unusual dimensions. 

From the west we get another picture which 
invites because it places in a proper relative 
position the upper and lower terraces with their 
stately approach. Here it is that we can enjoy 
the lay-out of the place and from it we learn 
further regarding the way in which the garden 
has been contrived to hold the sunlight and to 
benefit by the shelter of the easterly winds. As 
a matter of fact, there are three separate and 
distinct gardens. They are enclosed by stone 
walls and hedging so that each one has its own 
view, its own peculiar colour note, its own dis- 
tinctive individual appeal. They lead to each 
other by a natural climax. 

Of .course, it is more usual for the visitor to 
climb the hill and approach the house along the 
elm-shaded avenue leading to the forecourt. 
While standing on the terrace immediately in 
front of the central hall and looking down upon 
the valley we can enjoy a fascinating picture 
which is particularly acceptable on an early 
morning in June or on a moonlight night. It is 
a picture showing the richness of a palette which 
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has been studied not only in relation to its colour 
and texture values but with regard to the season 
in which the plants blossom. When flooded with 
sunlight, the picture is very brilliant. The cop- 
ing to the stone wall, benches and vases, the curb 
of the lily pond, the dignified steps by which we 
get from one level to the other and the paths, 
even those that extend into the heavy under- 
brush of the woods, respond to the bright light. 

The red cedar is said by some to be our cypress. 
It is very important here with its vigourous 
growth, indicative of healthy and successful root- 
age. Its dull russet green, which brings into 
prominence the silvery sheen of the masonry, the 
texture of the green sward, is a strange quality of 
conventional framing so welcome to the pastoral 
scenes when fashion favours the garden garbed in 
white, heliotrope, violet, turquoise, and, of course, 
that phase of salmon pink which is generally as- 
sociated with light tones of coral. The designer 
of this garden evidently studied the shadows as 
well as the textures and colours, and so devised 
the scheme that it brings in the hills, the salient 
outline of which forms the natural climax. 

Even from the terrace we get the perfume of 
the rose garden, which occupies the centre of the 


A Studio Home for Modest Means 


general theme and to which we turn with 
pleasure. 

Here her majesty, the rose, reigns supreme. 
This is her kingdom, and yet the kingdom is so in- 
timately interwoven into the general arrangement 
of rooms that it is essentially and practically, to all 
intents and purposes, a portion of the house. It 
might well be termed an outdoor salon for recep- 
tions, the walling of which is low and broad. The 
spacing has been well studied, subdivided into 
regular beds by box hedging, which intensifies 
agreeably the green of the lawn. Here is the tea 
rose, and the China rose, the damask rose and 
musk rose, as well as the smaller perfumed dar- 
lings of the Alps, and the rose of Persia. Promi- 
nence is given, fortunately, to the old-fashioned 
rambler, to the plants that grow luxuriantly in 
the sunlight and have a subtle fragrance. Some 
are dark, velvety crimson, shining like satin 
among the rich green leaves and driving to dis- 
traction any lover of straight lines in their wilful 
movement, which hides so much of the balus- 
trading as to make a jumble which is picturesque 
and agreeable from every view. It is wild in 
its splendid abandon as it is in its superb tex- 
tures. 

Is there anything more beautiful than the sweet- 
briar or more enjoyable than that pink form of 
the Cherokee rose, so famous in the South, which 
we recognize laughing at us as we cross over and 
ascend to the higher terrace? 

All honour is due Mr. Charles W. Leavitt, 
who has certainly arranged an excellent land- 
scape setting for the house here illustrated. 


STUDIO HOME FOR MODEST 
MEANS DESIGNED BY 
DE WITT H. FESSENDEN 


THE little home under discussion has 
been planned with the idea of providing suitable 
shelter for one or two artists, or for anyone with 
artistic tastes, anxious to possess a private gallery 
for exhibition purposes in a suburban district 
away from the high rents and noises of the city. 

The appearance of the house from the street 
is pleasing, the wings enfolding part of the fore- 
court with its foliage-banked parapet make an 
agreeable impression as you approach the entry 
porch. 

English cottage influence makes itself felt in 
the exterior treatment of brown half-timbered 
construction and grey stuccoed panels, the roof 
being of green shingles. 

The main entrance is central by way of a small 
court facing the porch. As the plan indicates, 
one enters soon upon the main feature of the 
structure, namely the exhibition gallery. This 
is approached by way of a passage or hall which 
on exhibition occasions could be conveniently 
employed for the display of drawings and 
sketches. Besides toplight, the gallery, 16 x 32 
feet, has two small windows at the front end, one 
on either side of a large fireplace; at the opposite 
end of the room a door connects with a veranda 
looking out upon the garden and forming a pleas- 
ant retreat in which to rest and serve refresh- 
ments. Another door opens into the centre of 
the main floor sharing with the veranda an agree- 
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A Studio Home for Modest Means 


able outlook into the garden. This room is 
furnished like the gallery with a skylight and can | ! 
be used as a studio, having easy access to the ; Werk 
gallery, so that in the event of a larger exhibition [x 
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a studio, in consequence of which gallery, studio eee, 
and dining-room make a connected chain of 
rooms from the passage possessing sufficient area 
for a liberal display of statuary or paintings. 

Sleeping chambers and service have been sepa- 
rated by a hall from the main rooms. Particular 
attention has been bestowed on the garden, which 
is of an intimate character, nestling at the rear of 
the house with a beckoning invitation to prac- 
tically all the rooms of the house with the excep- 
tion of the dining-room. In proportion to the 
area built upon, lawn, forecourt and garden have 
been considered in no niggardly spirit. Small but 
very compact, this house should certainly interest 
artists who are not compelled to live in the city 
and who decline to sacrifice all the comforts of a 
home for the mere privilege of having a large 
studio. The strange part of it is that a home 
such as is illustrated here can be obtained for a 
very small outlay, according to the locality *>MAIN-: FE.OOR: PLAN = 
selected. $5,000 would suffice. 
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An Elizabethan Colony in North Carolina 


N ELIZABETHAN COLONY IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 
BY THEODORE L. FITZSIMONS 


SomE forty years ago sixteen English 
families settled at Bowman’s Bluff, in North Car- 
olina, twenty-five miles southeast of Asheville, in 
the beautiful valley of the French Broad River 
about that section known to tourists as the Land 
of the Sky. These families were not of the usual 
emigrant type but belonged rather to the landed 
gentry class and emanated from Wales, Derby- 
shire and Southern England. 

One of these, a Mr. Juedwine, an Oxford scholar 
and a man of marked musical and artistic abili- 
ties, designed and built for himself a charming 
English cottage“The Meadows, ’ quite Elizabethan 
in character, with its huge log rafters stretching 
across the ceilings and its quaint bow windows. 
On a hill over the river a mile or so to the south- 
east was Bryn Avon, built as the name intimates, 
by a Welshman. This had originally been a 
mountain shack but was completely remodelled 
by its new owner, Mr. Evans. The dark ivy vine 
covering one of the massive stone windows was 
imported from Wales, and an old Welsh church 
on its disestablishment had yielded two stained- 
glass panels, to be seen over the mantelpiece. 
Staircase and mantels were all solid hand-carved 
walnut and over the mantel in the Welsh lan- 
guage was the inscription signifying ‘“‘ With God 
everything, without God nothing.”” In such wise 
do travellers carry their country with them in 
their hearts and create an old atmosphere in new 
surroundings. And in such wise houses cease to 
be merely shelters and become homes. Bryn Avon 
is gabled and has great stone chimneys with enor- 
mous open fireplaces fit to accommodate the 
largest of yule logs. The lead diamond windows, 
the big copper warming-pans, reflecting the flick- 
ering lights, and a monstrous bellows are unfor- 
gettable items, not to mention a good-natured 
bull dog, ‘‘Bobs’”, who seemed to give the 
finishing touch of individuality to a comfortable 
refuge. 

Overlooking the French Broad River a mile 
from Bryn Avon, was another interesting home 
belonging to a Mr. Holmes, with a wonderful 
view of the sapphire ranges of the mountains, 
lighting up at sunset with every conceivable hue 
of gold and orange. Perhaps of equal interest 
with the old world architecture were the smooth- 


cut lawns and avenues of pines, with little white 
gates at every point of the compass. Near by, 
tucked away in a fold of the hills, was a diminu- 
tive church yclept Gethsemane, which is probably 
the only church in America to-day where they 
pray for the English Royal Family. 

Not only has this colony preserved Elizabethan 
traditions in its architecture, but even the speech 
of the mountaineers shows deliberate trace of 
imported origin. 

In trying to recall a picture of this interesting 
colony passing mention may be made of the 
Elizabethan dialect of the people, of which so 
much has been written lately. Their language 
is indeed as much in keeping with the days 
of Good Queen Bess, as is the aforementioned 
Elizabethan half-timber architecture of the 
Meadows and Bryn Avon. 

If you ask a blue-eyed son of the mountains if 
he thinks it will rain, he will ponder the matter 
gravely for a moment or so, and then answer, 
“Wall, hit mought ’an it moughtn’t.”” Here we 
notice that Ait and mought are two words often 
used by Bacon and, in fact, that in the days of 
Elizabeth, it was as cockney to say it for hit, as 
am for ham. ‘They also call a bag a poke, and 
if you ask them where any place is, they’ll say 
“hits up you-way.”’ Once when a friend asked 
an old mountain woman for her artistic opinion 
of a bronze semi-nude statue of Diana, the cau- 
tious old lady looked at the strange figure for a 
while in silence, and though apparently disap- 
proving of the scanty drapery, said: ‘‘Wall, I 
rekin hits for some use!”’ According to Wilde 
the statue could not have been a work of art. 

To return to the English colony, though some of 
them planted large corn crops for a while success- 
fully, and though they settled down and lived 
happily for two or three decades, little by little 
the colony diminished; some went to Canada, 
some went back to England, and some died in 
their new homes in the French Broad Valley. 
Of those who are still in the neighbourhood of 
Bowman’s Bluff, there are very few remaining. 

The soaring blue dome of Pisgah and the 
Pisgah range, with ever-changing cloud shadows 
on their lofty crests, are endless themes for the 
landscape painter and a joy for the settler who, 
from the porch of Bryn Avon alone, can discern 
thirteen distinct ranges, among them the tower- 
ing peak of Mt. Mitchell, said to be the highest 
mountain east of the Rockies. 
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BRYN AVON 





ANOTHER VIEW OF BRYN AVON 





DRIVEWAY TO BRYN AVON 
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BLOCK 5 


OOD-BLOCKS 
BY HENRIETTA BOECK- 
MANN 


THE greatest uncertainty ex- 
ists as to the exact time when wood-engraving 
was first invented, or rather applied to the pro- 
duction of pictorial representations. Long before 
1423, the earliest date yet found on any wood- 
cuts, wooden stamps having figures in relief were 
used to impress on paper and parchment the sig- 
natures and marks of kings, nobles, the clergy, 
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BLOCK 4 


merchants and others; and there is no doubt 
that at a very early period the illuminators of 
manuscripts often made use of a stamp to form 
their ornamental capital letters, and they may 
therefore claim, in some measure, the credit of 
inventing wood-engraving, though many author- 
ities on the subject attribute the discovery to 
the German card-makers, who used wooden 
stamps to form the outline of their figures which 
were afterwards coloured by means of stencilling. 
(Block 1.—This is a very early block, dated 1550, 
and was used in ‘Illustrations of Shakespeare,” 
by Francis Doure and also for an early Chap 
book, “‘the History of Adam bed, Clyon of the 
cloughe and Wyllyum of cloudesle,” who were 
“three archers good enough, the best in all the 
north countrie,” imprinted at London in Loth- 
burye by Wyllyum Copland.) The first of these 
Kartenmacher were women living in Nuremburg 
who took up the work as a trade. In the earliest 
book which appeared with a date and the printer’s 
name—the Psalter printed by Faust and Scheffer 
at Metz in 1457—the large initial letters engraved 
on wood and printed in red and blue ink are the 
most beautiful specimens of this kind of ornament 
which the united efforts of the wood-engraver and 
the pressman have produced. They have been 
imitated in modern times, but not excelled. 

Of engraving upon wood there is one method 
only, but there are several different ways of en- 
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WV ood-blocks 


graving upon metal. All the modes of engraving 
upon metal are, however, alike in that one respect 
in which all differ from engraving on wood; the 
latter is a work in cameo, the former in intaglio. 
On metal, the design is produced by cutting, 
scratching, or corroding the material; on wood, 
the operation is precisely the reverse, the design 
being cut in relief, the rest of the surface being 
lowered. The impression in the latter case is 
taken by inking the projections which form the 
design; in the former case it is taken by filling 
the incisions with ink, wiping clean the rest of the 
plate. 

The wood generally used by engravers are pear, 
sycamore, and box, the two former being em- 
ployed for large or coarse cuts, where too close 
an inspection is not, from the nature of the case, 
to be anticipated. Box-wood, on the contrary, 
from its superior hardness and grain, is admirably 
adapted for finer work, and is now almost uni- 
versally used where sharpness of outline is a 
desideratum. 

When the surface of the block is made perfectly 
flat and smooth, it is prepared for drawing on by 
a very thin coating of Chinese white and brick- 
dust. A tracing of the drawing made in sharp 
lines with a soft pencil is transferred to the wood 
by means of tracing paper. (Block 2.—As early 
as 1481 Caxton printed the first copy of this 
block entitled, ‘“‘The History of Reynard the 
Fox.” It was discovered in the stock of the New 
Castle, worthy old William Dodd, who leaves on 
record in his guinea volume of impressions there- 
from, that the ancient relic came from John 
White’s printing-office, he being ye King’s 
printer, who brought them from York in 1708.) 

It is a matter of doubt whether the old and 
greater masters of the art, like Diirer, ever ‘act- 
ually cut their blocks at all. There are now pro- 
fessional engravers who merely work after the 
design, sending it back from ‘time to time for 
further details; and this probably was the course 
usually adopted in early days, since in no other 
way can the large number of works ascribed to 
some of the old masters be accounted for. 

Prints from engravings on wood frequently 
afford undeniable evidence of lateness of impres- 
sion, by interruptions appearing in the lines of 
the work, occasioned by the relief work on the 
block having been broken away in parts, or in- 
dented by the operation of printing. Until these 
imperfections occur, the difference between early 
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and late impressions of an engraved block is, by 
no means, so striking as in copper-plate engrav- 
ing. Some of the oldest blocks still exist and the 
impressions taken at this day with the improved 
method of printing, show as well, if not better, in 
all parts where they are sound, than the old im- 
pressions. Wooden blocks are capable of throw- 
ing off a prodigious number of impressions. Some 
head and tail pieces, used as printer’s ornaments 
throughout their publications, were used to give 
off as many as four hundred and fifty thousand 
impressions. 

It would seem that after the designer had 
traced the drawing upon wood, that the engraver 
had no liberty of interpretation, that he must 
resign himself to passive obedience. But his task 
is not purely mechanical. To obey the sentiment of 
another, especially in works often of exquisite deli- 
cacy one must have the faculty of feeling wherever 
man puts his hand, we recognize the trace of his 
mind. This is so true, that the drawing may be- 
come unctuous or dry, coloured or pale, as the 
tool of the engraver shall have hollowed it dis- 
creetly or rigorously, as he shall more or less 
have spared it; that is, in cutting the wood so as 
to put each stroke of the designer in relief be- 
tween two depressions, the engraver may have 
taken something from the edges of the stroke 
but were it only so much as a hair’s breadth, it 
might suffice to give a sad and cold aspect to the 
warmest. (Block 3—Thomas Bewick was one of 
the first wood-engravers to sound precisely the 
depths of nature, in certain aspects to reveal the 
glowing warmth of summer and the bitter cold of 
winter. In his famous Birds as illustrated by 
one done for his British land birds, but not used, 
he contrives to convey a remarkably suggestive 
picture with the plumage and especial markings 
ably represented. It shows a love of natural 
beauty absolutely unique.) 

Glancing at the oldest prints we see that draw- 
ing upon wood was coarse and rude, but in the 
rudeness of its rapid work it was on the road to 
the grandeur and true style demanded by wood- 
engraving. In the first xylographic books which 
were printed before 1454, the “‘ Bible of the Poor”’ 
and the “History of the Virgin,” we notice a 
naiveté that is not without attraction and a 
lively sentiment of reality joined to a subtle and 
mystical spirit. 

(Block 4.—This is another of Bewick’s cuts of 
an entirely different nature, which the artist exe- 
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cuted for Proverbs Exemplified by John Trusler 
of Bath, England, and for proverbs by the same 
author, Hanard, Bath, in 1790. It was also used 
on a pack of cards and is exceedingly rare.) 

In 1471, when Albert Diirer appears, wood en- 
graving suddenly rises to perfection without going 
beyond its primitive condition of simplicity. 
Traced with breadth and decision, the drawings 
of Diirer teach us the concise, vigorous manner 
demanded by this kind of art. He did works 
of extraordinary, often colossal, size, that could 
be rarely used, being suitable only for the orna- 
mentation of the partitions of a vestibule, or the 
walls of a gallery or 
palace. Wood-engrav- 
ing seems above all 
suitable for the illus- 
tration of books, and 
the next great man in 
the history of wood- 
engraving, Hans Hol- 
bein, born in 1497, 
gave admirable models 
to it, models that have 
not been surpassed. 
On frames smaller than 
the palm of the hand, 
often but an _ inch 
square, were introduced 
whole pictures. Within 
the microscopic dimen- 
sions of a letter, Hol- 
bein has_ represented 
the drama of Death, 
twenty-four times repeated. The narrowing of 
the field seemed to only spur on the artist, such 
life and expression does he display. 

Geoffroi Tory imported the Italian style of the 
Renaissance into our wood-engraving, in which, 
up to that time, had appeared only a Gothic 
archaism or the Gallic spirit, with its familiar 
turn, its ironical naiveté, its malice. French and 
Italian artists of the first rank have not disdained 
to write upon wood the inventions that put in 
relief their knowledge and that of others. As 
Titian painted with great pen-strokes the mas- 
ter-pieces Bokdrini was to cut, as Jean de Calcar 
drew at Venice the magnificent plates for the 
“Anatomy” of the celebrated Vesali, so Jean 
Goujou illustrated the translation of Vitruvius 
by Jean Martin. 

From about 1530 the art of wood-engraving in 
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the usual manner began to make considerable 
progress in Italy, and many of the cuts executed 
in that country between 1540 and 1580 may vie 
with the best wood-engravings of the same period 
executed in Germany. The engravers began to 
execute their subjects in a. more delicate and 
elaborate manner—the texture of different sub- 
stances is indicated more correctly; the foliage of 
trees is more natural; and the fur and feathers of 
animals are discriminated with 
ability. 

Wood-engraving in Germany at the close of the 
sixteenth century appears to have greatly de- 
clined; the old race of 
artists who furnished 
designs for the wood- 
engraver had become 
extinct and their places 
were not supplied by 
others. The more ex- 
pensive works were 
now illustrated with 
copper plates. 

(Block 5.—Great 
beauty of execution is 
depicted in this cut of 
the Niagara Falls. The 
artist is unknown, and 
it would, of course, be 
of specific interest to 
acquire reliable infor- 
mation on this point as 
well as what publica- 
tion it was done for.) 

Although wood-engraving had fallen into almost 
utter neglect by the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and continued in a languishing state for 
many years afterward, a regular succession of 
wood-engravers can be traced from 1700 in both 
England and France to the time of Thomas 
Bewick. This distinguished wood-engraver, whose 
works will be admired as long as truth and nature 
shall continue to charm, was born in 1753 at 
Cherry Burn in England. His productions re- 
called public attention to the neglected art of 
wood-engraving. He was at once a pioneer and 
a masterly adapter leading all who followed him 
to realise the possibilities of the art. 

When in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, wood-engraving was chained to the task of 
reproducing painting, sculpture, wash drawing or 
line drawing, just as the half-tone does to-day, 
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the art fell upon evil days. It was forgotten that 
wood-engraving had a manner of its own, a man- 
ner developed by men who realised its limitations 
as well as possibilities. William Morris, whose 
perfect examples of wood-carving came to the 
fore in 1899, is alone in holding up the art during 
this period. 

To-day there is a set of artists in England, 
France, Italy and Germany who show individ- 
uality, but few of their number have climbed to 
the apex of this most intimate form of art, fraught, 
as wood-carving truly is, with the joy of doing 
things for the sake of art’s own reward. Notable 
work has been done by Felix Valotton, a Swiss in 
France, who although he turned his efforts toward 
painting in the beginning, was lured away by the 
charm of Diirer’s cuts. 

(Block 6.—In many ways this block entitled, 
“The African torn from his native home by the 
white man,” attracts the interest. Its executor 
as well as the book for which it was published are 
facts still to be discovered, although the entire 
series is in the Armstrong collection.) 

With keen prescience, Valotton realized the 
novelty of wood-engraving such as was executed 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Investing 
the practice of that antiquated craft with his own 
originality, he found himself surrounded by pub- 
lishers waiting to purchase his work. You might 
call him crude now and then in his efforts, but 
never in his ideas, nor does he try to get out of 
the wood the artificial qualities that are produced 
by copper. 

(Block 7.—With the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion in full swing, this contemporary block por- 
traying the world’s first great exhibition held in 
London, is in many ways unique.) 

It would be an exaggeration to say that only 
the earlier wood-cut methods of producing book 
decorations and book illustrations are preferable 
to all modern perfected methods of illustrative 
reproduction. But the work produced in the 
earlier manner entails so distinct a charm, that 
scattered throughout the world are collectors of 
this art that has long since died out. 

That the largest collection of these wood-blocks 
is now in America, is a fact almost unknown both 
here and in Europe. The owner of this bottom- 
less treasure-trove combining both art and his- 
tory is James Tarbotton Armstrong, better known 
to civilization as the inventor of the most death- 
dealing torpedo of modern times, who came to 
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California from England, the home of his ancestors, 
during the past year. 

Threading through the last thirty years of a 
life sedulously given to the perfecting and intro- 
duction of inventions in electrical science, which 
are now patented in almost every civilised coun- 
try in the world, this man persistently picked up 
both at home and on the continent these bits of 
wood carved with exquisite care, portraying some- 
thing historical, something familiar, or something 
imbued with tragic symbolism; real pictures with 
their architecture, their landscapes, their back- 
ground, their distances, their accessories. 

Such a collection as the Armstrong collection 
can never be duplicated and promises to be the 
source of much undiscovered history concerning 
books. There may be any number of copies of a 
book, but there can be only one specimen of wood- 
blocks from which these books were printed, and 
there are many blocks still in existence while the 
books they illustrated have long since been de- 
stroyed. It is indeed a gratification that so many 
of these blocks should have been obtainable after 
a lapse of centuries, since it was the custom, the 
blocks being wood, to throw them on the fire 
after use. Many of the exceedingly rare volumes 
in the Morgan, Huntington, Frick and other huge 
libraries in this country were illustrated with 
blocks of the Armstrong collection. 

In this wonder-world of some four thousand 
wood blocks, depicting the people and customs of 
dimmed days, the hundreds of blocks executed by 
the celebrated Thomas Bewick instantly grasp 
the focus of the interest. Many of them were 
shown at an exhibition of Works and Relics on 
the occasion of the remarkable artist’s 150th anni- 
versary at Newcastle-on-the-Tyne in 1903, and 
were the gems of the exhibition. Nowhere can be 
found as large a collection of original wood-cuts 
designed and engraved by Thomas Bewick and 
his brother John. The latter was the Hogarth of 
the family, who died when still young and whose 
works are very rare. (Block 8.—Not alone be- 
cause of its Shakespearian nature and the sub- 
ject of ‘Romeo and Juliet” is this illustration of 
interest, but because of the very clever artist, 
H. Carber, whose work it portrays. To appre- 
ciate this block, observe the shading between the 
figures and remember it is cut on wood.) These 
blocks supply material especially adapted for 
close study since they show the progressive talent 
of the Bewick brothers in their earliest work, un- 
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aided by pupils. They unfold to collectors, for the 
first time, a host of blocks in every department 
of illustration; fables, animals, birds, fishes, vig- 
nettes, tail-pieces, angling and heraldry, including 
numerous blocks engraved for publishers in all 
parts of England, among them Thomas, Hall and 
Elliott, Mitchell, An- 
gus, Clark and the 
Bewicks. 

(Block 9.—This 
block is interesting be- 
cause it belongs to the 
period in English illus- 
tration called The Ro- 
mantic Period, and is 
well worth studying in 
this respect.) The 
blocks of Gay’s Fables, 
published in 1779, the 
History of Quadrupeds 
in 1790, and a History 
of Birds in 1797 were 
illustrated by a large 
number of the speci- 
mens in the Armstrong collection of Bewick wood- 
cuts. There are also many examples that have 
never yet been printed from. 

Vying in interest with the Bewick group is the 
captivating array of blocks illustrating children’s 
books. No division of the entire Armstrong col- 
lection engenders 
quite the wealth of 
charm claimed by 
these quaintest of 
cuts, disclosing the 
customs and dress 
of the childhood in 
pre-Victorian days. 
There are few, if 
any, more interest- 
ing pursuits than 
the retrieving of 
old children’s 
books, but this col- 
lection contains 
many blocks of 
books that are entirely unknown. The original 
blocks that were used in the first copies of many 
of the old favourites of children are included in 
the Armstrong collection. 

There are the first blocks used to illustrate 
“‘Esop’s Fables,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘‘ Rob- 
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inson Crusoe,” and others not as generally known. 

(Block 1o.—The meaning of this block has been 
lost, but it was evidently executed for something 
having relation to Shakespeare and other things. 
It happens to be a block that has never been used.) 

Another interesting feature of this collection 
is a series of blocks 
of Old London Cries as 
found in a quaint old 
ballad entitled “Lon- 
don Lyck Penny” or 
luck-penny, by that 
prolific writer, John 
Lydgat, a Benedictine 
monk who lived about 
the middle of the fif- 
teenth céntiy ae 
sample of the cries of 
London, as daily exhib- 
ited in the streets for 
centuries thereafter are: 





‘‘Six pense a peck pease, 
Rare Marrowfat pease,” 
“A croat a pound, 

Black-heart cherries round and sound.” 
Addison said, “There is nothing which more as- 
tonishes a foreigner, and rights a country squire 
than the cries of London.” 

The historical history to be acquired from the 
wood-blocks in this 
portion of the col- 
lection is especially 
valuableas a record 
of the daily life of 
the time, and will 
serve as a source 
of historic value for 
many a day. The 
cuts are of a me- 
chanical order and 
there are copies of 
the same _ illustra- 
tions, though often 
differing in treat- 
ment, constantly 
Noteworthy in the Armstrong col- 



























































reappearing. 
lection is one of the beautiful Kelmscott borders, 
by William Morris, which is the only one out- 
side of the collection in the British Museum. 
(Block 11.—This is another block which has 
never been used. It is one of a series representing 
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“Paul Pryn or I Hope I Don’t Intrude.” It 
assuredly is not as well drawn as the other blocks, 
but is of interest in that it exemplifies a period of 
the industry that is well worth preserving.) 

A spacious section is allotted to a large num- 
ber of printer’s colophons, together with head 
and tail pieces. There are also some very old 
Chap Book blocks, sporting, theatrical and scrip- 
tural, which were used for illustrating such books 
as “‘The Friar and the Boy,” ‘‘The Welsh Trav- 
eler,” ‘‘Famous History of the Valiant London 
Prentise,” ‘‘History of Reynard the Fox,” “A 
Merrie Tale of the Mad Set of Gotham,” and “A 
Whetstone of Dull Wits or a Posey of Riddles.” 

Among these old cuts are those which give 
glimpses of the early period when they were used 
to illustrate the popular broad sheets and ballad 
literature then extant, as William Hogarth pic- 
torially chronicled the manners and customs of a 
later period, and are very rare and exceedingly 
quaint relics of old English and other countries’ 
wood-engraving. 

Undoubtedly antedating the first Continental 
printing, are a number of Chinese blocks that are 
especially curious with their hundreds of infini- 
tesimal bits of wire used to carry out the design. 

Still remaining in this collection are blocks of 
playing-cards, Shakespeare, Charles Dickens, Ex 
Libris, Heraldry, the earliest known blocks of 
hanging and ballooning. To enumerate all the 
blocks would be a matter entailing many pages, 
leaving it more advisable to state that there are 
original and vitally interesting blocks by George 
and Robert Cruickshank, Austin, Seymour, 
Kenny-Meadown, John Thompson, T. Williams, 
Kidd, Walter, Archer, Green, Harvey and a host 
of other artists. 

(Blocks 12 and 13.—These represent head and 
tail pieces which are remarkably well executed 
and show to what perfection the art had arrived.) 

Such then is the Armstrong collection of wood 
blocks, numbering some four thousand, over 
which their owner pores with unalleviated delight 
time and time again, not simply because they are 
marvellous little pictures whose humour instantly 
attracts, but it is their resolute truth to nature 
which retains the interest. 

Other artists may come and go, but the wood- 
engraver of the middle-Victorian days, with his 
sand-bag, his box-wood block and his graver has 
gone to that most permanent of all furrows, the 
grave itself, which Time has cut enduringly. 
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THE MAGIC OF JEWELS AND CHARMS. George 
Frederick Kunz. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia.) $6.00. 

A new and surprising light is thrown on jewels, 
for we learn that whereas a gem might be prized 
by its owner for its beauty, a stone of curious 
form could be held of much more value because 
it was reverenced by an entire tribe as the sup- 
posed abode of a spirit. We read of the stone as 
a protector, a healer, a guard against the envious, 
and we read of lucky stones and crystal gazing. 
The illustrations are in colour, double tone and 
line. Many are from photographs which give us 
realistic pictures of the sometimes grewsome ob- 
jects used as amulets and charms. There is a 
fascination in the thought that a plain black - 
stone, which is conjectured to be an aerolite, but 
which has no beauty as a gem, was worshipped 
many centuries before the coming of Mohammed 
and to-day is reverenced by one hundred and 
twenty millions of Mohammedans. One of the 
solemn acts performed to-day by pilgrims at 
Mecca is the kissing of the Black Stone. 

The chapter relating to stones of healing is of 
vivid interest. In 1347, when the terrible plague, 
called the Black Death, swept over Europe, we 
are told by a writer of that day of a prescription 
to be used for healing. Amongst its ingredients 
are pearls, emeralds and coral, one-sixth of a 
drachm of each of these materials entering into 
the composition. The more important the per- 
son who was ill, the more valuable were the gems 
which were used for his medicine. Of course that 
seems so long ago that we are amused at their 
queer belief, but it was as late as 1757 that in the 
printed price list of a firm of German druggists 
all the precious stones appeared. 

The title of the book gives the author’s inten- 
tion of what he wished to express. It was the 
magic associated and believed to be possessed by 
the jewel or charm in which lay its value to the 
possessor. The subject has been covered in an 
exhaustive way, and delightfully so. The author 
leads us into strange countries over all the world 
and shows to us the belief of the Mohammedan 
that by wearing a cornelian the envious will not 
be able to harm him; that the Japanese believe 
the crystal ball heals dropsy; that the ancient 
Mexican threw precious stones and gold into a 
sacred well to appease his god, and so on. 
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O-OPERATION IN ART 
BYeCHAREES* Dr LAY ~~ 


LEONARDO DA VINCI was architect, 

engineer, painter and sculptor among 

other things, and seems indeed to have been a 

universal genius, but those were the days of great 

ambitions greatly fulfilled, and since his time 

there have been few men, however versatile, with 

the opportunity and the ability to practise several 
of the arts at a time. 

To-day it is even more difficult than in the 
past to become proficient in many arts, or at 
least it is more difficult to practise several of 
them simultaneously and successfully. All art 
is one, to be sure, and the person skilled in any 
of its forms is never unintelligent in his attitude 
toward the others; but, since such great tech- 
nical skill is demanded of any artist to-day, he 
is usually content to stick to his last and win his 
laurels in the form of art in which his technical 
proficiency is greatest. Co-operation between 
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artists on one piece of work is, therefore, becom- 
ing common, and as time goes on will be of 
greater importance. 

An architect, perhaps, has a bridge to design. 
His feeling for the problem is keen and his intui- 
tion sure. He knows that given carte blanche he 
can build it to last for centuries, but that is not 
all that is necessary; it should be also a skilful 
piece of engineering built quickly and cheaply, 
and with no more material than is absolutely 
needed; for the highest skill in engineering is to 
build sufficiently strong for all emergencies, but 
with not a pound over. Any intelligent person 
who has also common sense and unlimited means 
can build a bridge or a dam or possibly a sky- 
scraper which will stand forever, but to build 
such structures with no excess material above 
actual requirements takes all the skill of an en- 
gineering genius, fortified by thorough knowledge 
of materials and methods. The architect with a 
bridge to build, thinking of these things and 
wishing to be judged by the beautiful utility of 
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his work, associates himself with an engineer 
who must inevitably share the glory of the ac- 
complishment with him. For from the moment 
when these two men put their heads together the 
curtain is drawn for all outside and one may 
never know which was responsible for this bril- 
liant feature or for that error, nor is it fair to 
ask, for neither probably could honestly claim 
all the glory. Nor could one of them, were he 
to be so self-sacrificing, fairly take all the blame. 
It is the joint work of two men, and they must 
be held equally responsible for the good and for 
the bad. 

The case sometimes may not be as clear as this, 
because, alas, it does happen that an architect 
will design a bridge and afterwards ask an engi- 
neer to build it so. The engineer being human 
cannot refuse a good commission, and later if 
excuses are necessary can only say, “I had to 
serve my master.”’ Such, I think, is the case 
with most of our skyscrapers, and it is the reason, 
doubtless, why most of them fail as works of art. 
An engineer could fit a steel skeleton to a pyramid 
if he were asked, but this is not co-operation nor 
is it art. A building can only be great when its 
beauty springs from its efficiency and suitability. 
The future I am sure will have no praise for the 
engineering structure decorated by the architect 
nor for the architecture to which a skeleton has 
been fitted by the engineer. In the human form 
does the flesh fit the bones, or were the bones de- 
vised to hold the flesh? 

Generally bridges are designed by engineers 
who sometimes ask an architect to decorate it, 
or, at least, to give its lines some semblance of 
beauty, but such was not the case with the 
bridge across the Maumee River at Toledo 
(page xcix), designed and built by Arnold W. 
Brunner, architect, and Ralph Mojeski, engineer, 
which is an interesting collaboration. It was not 
enough to have the bridge carry the traffic; it 
must carry it cheaply and well, and at the same 
time express the importance of that artery of the 
city and of the shipping that goes through it. 
Such a happy result has, I believe, crowned the 
efforts of these two eminent men, for mechanic- 
ally the bridge is unusual and wholly successful 
and the illustration shows how well it fulfills the 
other requirements. 

Another bridge, where the conditions were 
somewhat different, is that of the Long Island 
railroad over Queens County Boulevard. 
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Brunner was asked to collaborate with the 
railroad company’s engineers in the design of 
this bridge, in which the desire was less to make 
an important bridge show its importance than to 
make a necessary structure dignified; to give a 
feeling of substantiability to the flimsy-looking 
traceries of steel commonly used in railroad 
bridges. It was not a question of decorating a 
bridge already designed, but of arranging the 
ordinary and simple components of such a struc- 
ture so that they should express their dignity and 
strength and be free from the casual appearance 
so often found in the work of the structural en- 
gineer. 

The Manhattan bridge, over the East River, 
New York, is an example of an engineer’s bridge 
decorated by an architect, and also of the futility 
of such a proceeding, for the. bulbous finials and 
the other appliqued decoration do not add in the 
least to the beauty of the structure. Nor will 
the elaborate masonry approaches now being con- 
structed add to its impressiveness. Whatever 
beauty it has comes solely from the lines of its 
cables and from the arch of its roadways, and 
whatever importance from its height and span. 
No decoration can help those flimsy steel towers. 

Sometimes it happens that an enlightened 
municipality decides to make itself more con- 
venient, pleasanter, and, I say it with hesitation, 
beautiful. Planning the city which has grown 
without a plan or with a poor one is then under- 
taken and various experts are called in consul- 
tation. Usually a landscape architect is chosen 
for his knowledge of laying out the land in streets, 
building lots, parks and boulevards, and for his 
feeling for the surface of the ground. An archi- 
tect, too, is chosen for his knowledge of buildings, 
monuments and public squares, and together they 
do the work. Either one called first would, of 
course, request the joint employment of the other, 
for each knows what stimulation to creative 
thought comes from two minds of slightly differ- 
ent points of view working on the same problem. 
Each knows, too, how great the technical diffi- 
culties are and has no desire to undertake more 
than his own share of the work, for there is no 
glory in success won outside of one’s own field. 
Nor does either wish to have his good work car- 
ried to disaster because of somewhat gratuitous 
attempts to do another’s work. Sometimes an 
architect doing a country place for a parsimonious 
client will select the location for the house and 
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oversee the construction of roads and gardens. 
He may make a succés d’estime, but should he 
make even a partial failure in such unaccustomed 
or gratuitous work will it not injure his reputa- 
tion, which he would like to have depend upon 
his architecture alone? 

The landscape architect and the architect 
once associated in city planning may decide that 
the extent of the work is such that an engineer 
is needed, too. In a very large city a traffic en- 
gineer may be needed, for upon the solution of 
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the rapid transit problems the success of the work 
may depend. 

An example of such joint responsibility in city 
planning is the work of Mr. F. L. Olmsted and 
Mr. A. W. Brunner, in Denver, on the civic cen- 
tre now well under way. This, it may be un- 
necessary to state, is not simply a civic centre 
to be compared and judged with other civic cen- 
tres, but it is Denver’s civic centre designed to 
fit the local conditions of topography and climate, 
and to give room for the future expression of 
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Denver’s ideals and individuality. It is the beat- 
ing heart of the city and will some day be the 
first spot recalled by the affections when Denver 
is mentioned or thought of. 

Another collaboration is that of Mr. Brunner 
and the writer on the “Studies for Albany.” 
Swinburne Park, with its little open-air 
moving-picture theatre, is an example of joint 
work which conceivably could have been done 
by either collaborator. Sheridan Park (page 
XCvll), on the other hand, owes much to unselfish 
collaboration which enabled us to work together 
without jealousy and with the single idea of 


done if it is to be efficient planning. The plan 
must grow as the city grows, and all the officers 
and the citizens must collaborate with their 
advisers. The public service corporations, too, 
must be forced to collaborate whether it be in 
regard to railroad stations, the water front, the 
right-of-way, the lines of wire or the gas pipes. 
Equality of responsibility and of position is 
essential in such joint work. It will not do for 
one professional man to represent the client in 
employing another. Each must be directly ac- 
countable to the client and not one to the other 
if the best work is to be produced. The amount 
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uniting forces to produce the best work possible. 
Beaver Park, with its large athletic field, its 
dressing houses and swimming pool, is perhaps a 
larger collaboration, for the common council who 
bought the land in the first place and who must 
appropriate the money for its improvement, the 
board of estimate, the corporation council, the 
commissioner of public works and the city engi- 
neer who is in charge of its execution, and the in- 
terested citizens have all helped and are helping 
the immediate designers to complete the work. 
This is the more evident when one considers that 
the design on paper is nothing but a guide to 
follow in executing the work, and that the de- 
sign is not done until the work is completed. In 
such a way must the whole planning of a city be 
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of work may not be equally divided when archi- 
tect and sculptor collaborate on a monument. 
In this case the sculptor sometimes employs the 
architect to design a base or a setting for the 
monument already conceived, but if he has con- 
fidence in the architect he should wish to have 
him collaborate from the beginning in the whole 
conception and design of the work. 

Sometimes the co-operation must be between 
the living and those long dead, as in Washington, 
where the remarkable plans of L’Enfant is being 
carried out by city planners to-day. We may 
say that it is L’Enfant’s plan, but the Mall, as 
it stands, is the result of the collaboration of all 
who have followed, with L’Enfant. The failure 
to co-operate with L’Enfant (and it should be so 
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expressed because co-operation does not mean 
slavish following of details perhaps ill considered 
in the first instance) has meant a loss to the 
nation and to the architect who failed, as may 
be seen in the location of the Washington mon- 
ument. 

City planning always offers chances for co- 
operation with the past, for I think it will seldom 
pay financially or esthetically to abandon all of 
the old and create anew in another spot. The 
individuality which should be the charm of a 
city cannot be preserved in this way. To move 
the railroad station from its present accustomed 
place and to make a new civic centre somewhere 
else, abandoning the old City Hall, may be a 
childish scattering to the winds of the little good 
we possess. Co-operation with the spirit of the 
past will, I think, in future be more common 
because as we improve in taste and in skill we 
are quicker to recognize and less willing to lose 
the old charm of our buildings and of our cities. 

Central Park, New York, is a striking example 
of the need in most parks of co-operation with 
the past. A park, like a city, is a living organism 
which can never be finished and which, like the 
city, must always be changing and yet ever the 
same. Central Park must, as time goes on, be 
adapted in various minor ways to new conditions 
and new uses, but at all costs it must be kept 
always as it was designed to be, a park where 
rural scenery is the first consideration. 

Details of roads may be changed to suit the 
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new 1equirements of auto- 
mobiles, the bridle path may 
be put to other uses, boat- 
ing on the lake may be 
abandoned, but the park as 
a whole must always remain 
as it is to soothe the nerves 
of weary city dwellers. It 
must not be rebuilt on new 
lines. 

We are too often inclined 
to set a high value on orig- 
inality, little thinking that 
the half witted, because of 
their deficiencies, can sug- 
gest new ways of doing 
things—as carrying water in 
asieve. The man of genius, 
however, is content, if a 
thing be good, to give his 
skill to making it better and to show his gifts 
in the perfection of his work. 

Fine natures only can join in effort and make 
of themselves one creator of a work of art. 
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National Society of Craftsmen 


ATIONAL SOCIETY OF CRAFYTS- 
MEN: THE DOLLAR VALUE 
BY CONSTANCE ARMFIELD 


Ir there is one thing above all 
others which the craft-worker is contributing to 
the national well-being, it is the establishment of 


something higher and truer than the dollar value. . 


The world is in different stages of wakefulness at 
the moment, but it is steadily awaking to the 
fact that the dollar te 
(or its equivalent) is ae . & 
no true basis of Pe 
value. We recognise 
a man of learning, 
an inventor, a pro- 
fessor may render far 
more valuable ser- 
vice to the com- 
munity than the 
chorus girl elevated 
suddenly to the 
status of a star, al- 
though the returns 
in dollars would indi- 
cate otherwise; and 
we are coming to see 
that the fact that a 
building, a fabric, or 
a suite of furniture 
cost a large sum, is 
no proof of their in- 
trinsic worth. When 
a fad is introduced, 
the price runs high, 
until the fad’s ephe- 
meral hour is run, 
and it becomes a 
drug in the market and is scrapped with ruth- 
less celerity. 

But there are some things that are not scrapped, 
but increase in value as the years accumulate; 
that are, moreover, tenderly kept and handed on 
to coming generations as proof of the enduring 
and truly valuable qualities in the age that pro- 
duced them. 

These things are the hand-made things; the 
work into which the craft-worker has poured the 
treasures of enthusiasm, love, patience, honesty 
and ingenuity. They are the things produced 
because the craft-worker enjoyed making them, 
and endeavoured to bring out in them his or her 
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highest concept of beauty and good workmanship. 

There is a certain museum in Massachusetts 
where the handiwork of the early settlers in 
America is collected. There we may see the 
flower and fruitage of their hands; and admire 
the simple household goods, the enterprise, in- 
genuity, sincerity and love of work from which 
America’s present world-wide industrial activities 
sprung. The work at Deerfield was not made 
for the market but for the beautifying and enrich- 
ment of the home. 
As a_ distinguished 
architect expressed 
it: Those pioneers 
worked alone, with 
the wilderness be- 
hind them, and 
through the needle, 
chisel, and hammer 
they expressed their 
individuality with 
curious intensity. 
The work of their 
hands was of all- 
absorbing _ interest; 
and through that 
work, to a great ex- 
tent, character was 
laid and developed 
on fine, sterling lines. 

The craft-worker 
must be perpetually 
overcoming difficul- 
ties; as his hand 
grows in dexterity, 
his vision widens 
and he _ perceives 
greater possibilities. 
When the preliminary stages of technique are 
gained, the craft-worker can then begin to express 
himself; and as he works, his concept of beauty 
in line, form and colour, unfolds. He is linked 
to the world-traditions of his craft and, no matter 
what nation he belongs to, must continue them; 
if he breaks away, the necessities of his material 
compel him to return. What he can do that is 
different, and indeed what he cannot help doing, 
is to express the thought of the age in the subtle 
manner in which he uses his tools and designs his 
patterns a little differently, even when he is full 
of reverence and respect for former ways. So. 
though the machinery of to-day may be pour- 
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ing out unnumbered shoals of imitations of the 
handwork of the past, this can never sweep away 
the craft-worker and the work of his hands. 
The work of to-day, into which is being poured 
the worker’s love and reverent perception of 
beauty, must increase in value as the treasures 
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of past ages do, for that which makes their 
value is exactly the same stuff; the quality of 
thought and sincerity of intention in the work. 
The encouragement of modern crafts demands, 
of course, appreciation of honest workmanship, 
and a certain amount of training, and the best 
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way to acquire this is to take up a craft. 
There is all the difference between a craft and 
a hobby; a craft and a fad; a craft and a 
craze. The horrible outbursts of the frivolous 
desire to be busy at something and to produce 
an effect as rapidly as possible, are the signs of 
a diseased national system. 

There is no more hopeful sign in modern life 
than the increase of interest in, and the awaken- 
ing to the educational importance of, the crafts; 
and the great works accomplished by American 
architects, the interest in interior decoration, and 
the establishment of fine museums must be com- 
pleted by recognition of the craft-worker. 

For some time, the crafts had an uphill task in 
the land of commercial struggle and invention, 
but with the increase of education and refinement, 
with also, let us add, the transformation of 
material ideals into something higher than the 
desire for dollars, comes an awakening to the 
value of qualities which dollars cannot command. 

No good work had ever been produced by the 
hand governed by nothing better than a desire 
for gain. There must be love for the work, and 
love of beauty; intelligent love, too, with under- 
standing of the material and knowledge of the 
traditions of bygone generations. 

Yet, the modern spirit prevents the slavish ad- 
herence that comes from fear and lack of con- 
fidence in the eternal inspiration common to all 
true workers. Every age sings its own song and 
gives its own message; and the modern craft- 
workers should surely express that exhilarating 
joy of living, the freedom, and conquest of the 
elements, abroad to-day. So that we expect to 
find gaiety and sparkle and colour in modern 
crafts; but we also look for sound workmanship. 

Many years ago Lessing, in 7'he Laocoon, said 
that the German nation could never have a fine 
German theatre or drama, until an intelligent and 
discerning audience had been created; and with 
the same perception, some two years ago, the 
German nation woke up to the need of training 
the public to appreciation of artistic value in the 
ordinary things of life, and that wonderful 
Kunstgewerbe union was formed which is largely 
responsible for the high quality of modern Ger- 
man (and Austrian) decoration. But most of 
their inspiration was and is drawn from the peas- 
ant handiwork, the craft-workers’ productions, 
made with nothing but a few rude tools. 

Now in England the Design and Industries 
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Association is linking artists, manufacturers, and 
distributors together, and as a consequence, the 
Society of Arts and Crafts, almost given up 
as derelict, is springing into sudden notice, with 
the Board of Trade and The Royal Academy 
the most conservative institutions of the country, 
artistically speaking, behind it; and this autumn 
for the first time in history, the Royal Academy 
will throw open its doors to the Cinderella of the 
Art Societies. The public at last will go. 

The problem before the American National 
Society of Craftsmen is precisely the same. They 
have to reach the public and awake the public 
to the value of good workmanship, apart from 
passing fads or fashions. They have to teach the 
public how to buy and keep; how to detect worth 
and worthlessness intelligently, and to realise that 
worth does not depend on the dollar value. 

The coming December exhibition in the Gal- 
lery of the National Arts Club, 119 East roth 
Street, New York, promises to be the most im- 
portant yet held, and a feature thereof will be the 
exhibition of entire rooms, decorated by Mr. 
Marshal Fry, Mr. Paul Zimmermann, Mr. Ascher- 
mann, and Mr. Maxwell Armfield. This may 
help popular appreciation of the crafts in the 
home; but a greater work will, and must come 
about, in the linking up of American crafts with 
American manufactures and American design. 

Germany and Austria have led the way; 
France, in the extraordinary enthusiasm aroused 
by the English Exhibition of Arts and Crafts at 
the Louvre, is following and, at this crucial time, 
is organizing a great exhibition of decorative art 
to be held next year; England, in spite of the 
war, is hard at work. There is no doubt that the 
work of the countries which is highest from the 
artistic standpoint will travel furthest and com- 
mand the highest marks. 

Though, in view of the multiplied demands and 
opportunities of modern life, it is impossible to 
return to entire handwork, the crafts must keep 
their place, and shed their influence; and to do 
this, they must be intelligently understood and 
valued. 

The invitation from the San Francisco Palace 
of Fine Arts (under the auspices of the San Fran- 
cicso Art Association) to the American National 
Society of Craftsmen, asking it to send a com- 
plete exhibition of the best American handicraft 
procurable, is a sign that America, too, is waking 
to the signs of the times. 
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A branch of the 
famous Medici So- 
ciety of Europe 
has been estab- 
lished in America. 
It presents the old 
masters in color, of 
incomparable fidel- 
ity to the originals. 
“The perfection of 
the Medici Prints,” 
says the London 
Times, “is little 
short of amazing. 
. . . They are the 


finest of all reproductions incolor.” Ask for 
them at art stores, or send 25 cents (stamps) 
for Illustrated Catalogue (a work of art itself), 
and make selections to be sent on approval. 
Prices $2.50 to $15.00; also Medici Miniatures 


at 25 and 50 cents. 


Orders for both Copley 


Prints and Medici Prints may be sent to 
either company. This picture is the charm- 
ing Diana of the Uplands, by Furse, in the 
Tate Gallery. Size 18 x 24, $10.00. 

The Medici Society, 183 Harcourt Street, Boston 


Salesroom: Pierce Building, opp. Public Library 
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Private reproductions: Your old family da- 
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reproduced privately in the Copley Prints, 
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THE ISSUE OF MARCH, 1917, WILL BE THE 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 





ARDSLEY STUDIOS 


110-112 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN 
Te is the old Washington A. Roebling mansion of Brooklyn Bridge fame made over 


into a studio building. There are rooms, studios and studio apartments, ranging in 

price from $125 to $1250 a year. The view of lower Manhattan and the Bay has made 

Brooklyn Heights famous. From here Mr. Roebling, when too ill to go out, superintended 
the construction of the bridge, watching the work through a telescope. Easy of access by 
bridge and subway the location will be found convenient, yet free from the noise and confusion 
of other sections of New York. Meals are served at Ardsley House, 102-104 Columbia Heights. 
Electric light; steam heat; garage. 


For further information 


Hamilton Easter Field, 106 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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RT TRAINING FOR THE 
A TRADES 

Dr. JAMEs P. HANEY, director of art in 
the New York City high schools, addressed 
the members of the art section of the 
National Education Association at their 
meeting in New York, on “Art Training 
for the Trades.’”’ He made a strong plea 
for preparedness in industrial art educa- 
tion, declaring that, ‘‘In the tremendous 
growth in industry which this nation has 
experienced, the need of the expert artisan 
has become insistent. Of industrial edu- 
cation we hear much, but of industrial art 
education little. This is because we are 
an industrial nation without an industrial 
art. 

‘‘We import from abroad manufactured 
products in immense quantities that sell 
in our home markets because of the choice- 
ness of their colours and designs. This is 
because we cannot compete, as yet, on 
even terms with foreign manufacturers for 
we have not taken steps to develope our 
own designers. We go abroad for styles 
and turn ourselves into a nation of copy- 
ists. : 

‘‘Europe has shown us that an indus- 
trial art system cannot be built in a day. 
It is the result of years of patient study 
and state support. We have trusted to a_ 
‘laissez faire’ method and have waited for | 
demand to create supply. But art schools 
cannot be so developed, and meanwhile 
we have paid, and will still pay, large sums: 
to the foreign manufacturers in states that 
have seen to it that every talented boy 
and girl was given state aid in the devel- 
opment of their talent. 

‘“‘A great system of industrial art edu- | 
cation in this country is an essential step 
in economic preparedness. Teachers must 
be trained for this work. Trades must be 
studied by these teachers, so that trade 
needs and standards can be met in the 
classroom. Manufacturers must be in-. 
terested so that they become aware of the 
wealth of home talent which is available— 
and above all, this talent in the classrooms 
must be sifted out from the great mass, the 
ungifted, and then fostered and trained 
that it be brought to its highest efficiency. 
This is not a local question, but a national 
one. In industrial art lines we are behind, 
we are short-sighted, and need a thorough 
rousing to our economic myopia. 

‘“New York City has in part sought to 
aid in the solution of this problem through 
the development of an industrial art high | 
school course for girls. This in time will 
doubtless be followed by a similar course 
for boys. The Washington Irving High 
School has, with its art classes for girls, 
formed an experiment station of first im- 
portance to the country at large. Its 
findings are of value to every large city 
and to many a small one. 

“Through the development of these art 
courses, it has come to be seen that the 
teachers for this work must be specially 
trained. They must know the trade. 
During the past year the art teachers of 
this school visited over one thousand man- | 
ufacturers to consult with these men and | 
their designers. This has brought the 
school into touch with trade conditions as 
nothing else could have done, 

“‘The essentials of the best formsof trade 
teaching have thus been made plain, and 
the lessons learned have been found to be 
precisely those learned by foreign teachers 
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PRIVATE ART GALLERY 


LIGHTING DESIGNED AND INSTALLED BY 


FRINK 


Scientific and Artistic 


Picture Lighting 


Vakeliebee bh ORS ION F\O}R MAT ION 


I. P. FRINK, 24th Street and 10th Avenue, New York 


Boston, Mass. 
55-61 High Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

100-2 Wood Street 
Detroit, Mic. 
72 Jefferson Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
210-12 North Broad St. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
813-15 Superior Ave., N.W. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Second and Howard Sts. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
501-5 N. 3d St. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
1020 First Ave. South 





IMPRESSIONS 


of the Art at the 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 
By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


Author of “MODERN ARTISTS” 


Profusely illustrated with five plates in full color and 
eighty-two half-tones 


Large Octavo, Boards, $3.00 net 








The authoritative art record of the Pacific Coast Exhibi- 
tions. Also a critical survey of modern European and Amer- 
ican art, written bya member of the International Jury. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY NEW YORK 





BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 


ORIGINATORS, DESIGNERS and MAKERS OF 


FINE PICTURE FRAMES 


SALESROOM: 233 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 
FACTORY: State and Kinzie Streets, CHICAGO 


RARE, DISTINCTIVE AND ARTISTIC SPANISH 


ITALIAN, FRENCH AND ENGLISH PERIOD 
FRAMES BEAUTIFULLY TONED AND FINISHED 


Lowest Prices Guaranteed 
Catalogues sent to Artists and Dealers 


EXHIBITION FRAMES A SPECIALTY 
Exclusive STANFORD WHITE Designs 
Established Forty Years 
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FOSTER’S FRAMES 


for Pictures and Mirrors 


PTTL LLL CCC 


Illustrated catalogue sent on receipt of 
25 cents (stamps accepted), which may 
be deducted from the first purchase of 
$2.00 or over in value. 


CMU MNCL 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


4 Park Square Boston, Mass. 
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The Print- Collector’ s Quarterly 


The only periodical in English devoted exclusively 
to etchings, engravings and drawings 
FITZROY CARRINGTON, Editor 





CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 


Robert Havell, Junior, Engraver of 


Audubon’s ‘‘The Birds of America’’ 
By GEORGE ALFRED WILLIAMS 


Fantin-Latour’s Lithographs 
By FRANK WEITENKAMPF 


Corot as a Lithographer 
By WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY 


Adolf von Menzel 
By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 


Two Dollars a Year 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 PARK STREET 16 EAST 40th STREET 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
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The 
PRINT ROOMS 


HILL TOLERTON 


OLD ENGRAVINGS 
FINE ETCHINGS 


BOOKS ON ART BRONZES 





540 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





INNA 


CTT TTT LLL COLELLO ECU LCCC COL 


ox Ehrich Galleries 


Dealers in ‘“ Old Masters ’’ Exclusively 
707 FIFTH AV. at 55th St., NEW YORK 


Photographs of Paintings in the Galleries on Request 
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ee 


all 


WORKERS 
IN PRECIOUS 
METALS 


Sterling Silver Fine Silver 


Karat Gold 
Yellow—Red—Green— White 


Silver Solders Gold Solders 
Platinum 
In sheet or wire form 
CHARLES S. PLATT CO. 
29-31 Gold Street New York City 








JAPANESE 


PRINTS POST CARDS 
BOOKS CALENDARS 


Send for illustrated catalogue 


H.W. Fisher & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Mah tone PRINTS 


Eight series of half-tone reproductions 
for systematic art study 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
and ARCHITECTURE 
Class orders of any size distributed 
into sets 
100 PRINTS, POST-PAID $1 00 
Send for fall announcement 


5 BOYD ST., NEWTON, MASS. 


am 


PICTURES AND MANUSCRIPTS 


WANTED 


We can turn your ideas into money. 
We sell stories, poems, moving picture 
scenarios, illustrations and designs on 
commission to magazine and picture 
publishers. Special facilities for dis- 
posing of drawings for commercial pur- 
poses. Write for list of material need- 
ed, mentioning class of work you do. 


Send no samples until you receive our plan 


Writers and Illustrators Exchange 
R. 870, 1790 Broadway New York 





in foreign art schools. First, that sound 
instruction in drawing is fundamental. 
Pupils must draw and re-draw until their 
minds are habituated to fine movements 
and delicate gradations of line. 
must learn to design directly from nature. 
They must work in colour and be trained 
to original performance. Any other prac- 
tice makes them copyists who can never 
rise to the first rank. With their work in 
design they must be taught to use colour 
through endless experimentation. Little 
colour theory is needed, but abundance of 
practice. 

“Of great importance also is the disci- 
pline the school should give. The student 
must learn to work with absolute accuracy, 
to be critical of their own mistakes, and 
to be punctilious in the completion of work 
promised for delivery at a certain hour. 
These are virtues imperative in the trade. 
With their fundamental training done, 
they must specialize, not so much in the 
lines of their likes as their talents. If 
they have an aptness in costume work, 
then this they should do, for along these 
lines their chances of advancement are 
best. When so prepared it has been found 
no student need seek far for a position on 
leaving school. The last class graduated 
was absorbed by the trade within a fort- 
night. For the well-prepared there is no 
waiting.” 


Sie NOTES 
ArT ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


The Art Academy of Cincinnati opened 
its forty-eighth academic year Monday, 
September 28. This school, one of the 
oldest in the country, has also been among 
the staunchest in adhering to the princi- 
ples of the French training in fundamentals 
and has used its large endowment, not in 
the elaboration of specialized courses, but 
in securing the best possible instructors 
for the courses which are offered. Frank 
Duveneck continues as instructor in the 
advanced painting classes and as chairman 
of the Faculty. The teaching staff con- 
sists of L. H. Meakin, Herman H. Wessel 
and James R. Hopkins, drawing and 
painting from life; Paul Eschenbach, il- 
lustration; C. J. Barnhorn, modelling. 
Henrietta Wilson, Kate Reno Miller, Caro- 





ILLUSTRATIVE COMPOSITION AND LIFE 
SKETCH BY PUPIL OF THE ART ACAD- 
EMY-OF CINCINNATI 


Next they, 


Important New Fiction 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER 
The World For Sale 


A vivid story of the Canadian 
Northwest picturing the rivalry be- 
tween an empire-builder and a gipsy 
for the girl who loved both the hearth 
and the wild, and the rivalry between 
the inhabitants of two lawless fron- 
tier towns. Parker weaves into a 
fascinating whole the loves, hates, and 
ambitions of Indians, gipsies, French 
coureurs de bois, a musician, a wastrel, 
and the great builder. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net 


By MARGARET DELAND 
The Rising Tide 


Mrs. Deland tells here a story of 
to-day, of human lives as affected by 
the present spirit of unrest—the ever- 
lasting drama, tragical and ridiculous 
—of Age holding Youth by the heels 
—Age gets kicked, and Youth gets a 
tumble! She shows the pain and 
stupidity of the older generation, and 
the pain and arrogance of the younger 
generation. It is a book certain to be 
much discussed. Illustrated. $1.35 net 


By RUPERT HUGHES 
The Thirteenth 


Commandment 


“The best novel ever written by 
Rupert Hughes, and is, indeed, one 
of the best American novels that has 
appeared for many a month... 
There is an abundance of humor.. . 
but he is just serious enough, for he 
is dealing with a widespread and 
dangerous American  tendency.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Illustrated. $1.40 net 


By HOLMAN DAY 
Blow The Man Down 


““A cleaner, brighter story hasn’t 

appeared in a long while, if you’re 
looking for the stuff of adventure. . . 
a steeplechase of exciting events.” 
N.Y. Evening Sun. 
“The story abounds in fresh humor, 
unusual and interesting characters, 
and the fresh salty flavor of the sea 
permeates the entire book.’—Port- 
land (Me.) Evening Express. 

“A well-written story of the ad- 
ventures of an ambitious young sea 





captain. . . . The book grips the read- 
er’s interest to the end.” —The Gazette, 
Montreal. Frontispiece. $1.35 net 


By ZANE GREY 
The Border Legion 


Are you weary of the monotony of 
every day life and do you long for 
real romance? Zane Grey is the ma- 
gician who can bring it to you in one 
moment if you open the pages of 
“The Border Legion.” Here are men 
—and a woman, too—whose days are 
filled with thrills of danger, fighting, 
loveand daring. Frontispiece. $1.35 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 
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NEW BOOKS FOR ART LOVERS—NOW READY 


AN IMPORTANT ARTISTIC SOUVENIR OF THE 
SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY 


SHAKESPEARE IN PICTORIAL ART 


SPECIAL NUMBER OF ‘‘THE STUDIO’”’ 


Text by Malcolm C. Salaman. Profusely Illustrated in Color and Black and White. 
4to. Paper, $2.50 net; Boards, $3.00 net 


The world-wide homage to Shakespeare which has found expression in connection with the Tercentenary 
Celebrations of the poet’s death has suggested that the present is a fitting moment to issue a comprehensive 
survey of the achievements of pictorial art in the interpretation and illustration of the immortal plays. 
The result is this special number of ‘“The Studio,’”’ which presents a graphic record of Shakespearean illustra- 
tion in its various periods, phases, manners and methods. ‘This, it is believed, is the first attempt of the 
kind, and the volume should provide an interesting chapter in the history of illustration. 

The volume contains a remarkable series of reproductions of the most interesting and notable paintings, 
drawings and engravings, forming a unique and valuable survey of the manner in which artists of different 
periods have rendered Shakespeare, from the quaint and curious illustrations of the earlier editions down to 


the present day. 

Among the many artists whose delineations of Shakespearean subjects are included, the following names 
appear: John Opie, George Romney, John Hoppner, Wm. Blake, D. G. Rossetti, W. Holman Hunt, E. A. 
Abbey, John S. Sargent, and Edmund Dulac. 


THE ANTIQUE GAUDIER-BRZESKA 
GREEK DANCE A MEMOIR 


By MAURICE EMMANUEL By EZRA POUND 


Translated from the French by 


fieveierticanitesuley With Four Portraits and Thirty-four Illustrations, Repro- 


ductions of Sculpture and Drawings by the Artist 


Illustrated with Hundreds of Drawings, after Painted and Crown Quarto. Cloth. $3.50 net 


Sculptured Figures, by A. Collombar and the Author 
Cloth. $3.00 net AUDIER-BRZESKA was killed at Neuville St. 


Vaast, in June, 1915. No one contested his genius. 
“The Antique Greek Dance’’ was written by one who However great his promise, few among those who really 
loved both Greek art and the dance with a deep and under- knew the extent of his work doubted that he was already 
standing love—Maurice Emmanuel, of Paris, Doctor of a great sculptor, and that despite his extreme youth, 
Letters and Laureat du Conservatoire. much of that promise was already changed to achieve- 
The result of his study was this book, published in ment. 
French some years ago. The edition was soon exhausted, This book presents all of Gaudier-Brzeska’s writing 
and, in order to obtain a copy of this authoritative work, about sculpture. It contains a very full set of letters from 
the translator was obliged to search the old book shops of the front, showing the effect of the war upon an unusual 
Paris, believing that the world-wide reawakened interest temperament. 
in all phases of the dance made imperative the publica- Mr. Ezra Pound, his intimate friend, contributes a per- 
tion of this remarkable book in a form and a language sonal memoir, and certain explanations which help very 
that would make it available to students and artists in considerably towards a better understanding of Brzeska’s 


this country. later work and of the vorticist movement in general. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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ART INSTRUCTION 








NEW 


YORK 





The Art Students’ League 
of New York 





PAINTING 


Portrait 


ROBERT HENRI 
FRANK VINCENT DUMOND 
DIMITRI ROMANOFFSKY 


Life 
F. LUIS MORA 


FRANK VINCENT DUMOND 
KENNETH HAYES MILLER 


Composition 


HARVEY DUNN 
KENNETH HAYES MILLER 


DRAWING 


Life 
FRANK VINCENT DUMOND 
KENNETH HAYES MILLER 
F. LUIS MORA 
GEORGE B. BRIDGMAN 
EDWARD DUFNER 


Antique 


GEORGE B. BRIDGMAN 
HANS PETER HANSEN 


Illustration 


THOMAS FOGARTY 
CHARLES CHAPMAN 
JOHN SLOAN 


Etching in Color and Dry Point—VOITECH PREISSIG 
Water Color Painting—JANE PETERSON 
Modeling—ROBERT AITKEN 

Lectures on Composition and Anatomy 


Art Students’ League of New York 


215 West Fifty-seventh Street 


Ardsley School 
of Modern Art 


106 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS 
BROOKLYN 
NEW YORK 








For further information address HAMILTON EASTER FIELD, 106 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Re-opens November 6th, 1916. Life class, figure 
painting, wood carving. Twenty-four weeks’ in- 
struction in which the one aim is the development 
of individual expression. 


Efforts have been made to reproduce at this 
school the conditions which have made French art 
instruction so efficient. The quaintness of the 
surroundings and the wonderful view from Columbia 
Heights give it a character unique in America. 


Ardsley House and Studios, two buildings adjacent 
to the school, afford accommodation and board. 
Both are open to artists as well as to students. 








PORTRAIT BUST MODELLED BY STU- 
DENT IN THE ART ACADEMY OF CIN- 
CINNATI 


line A. Lord, Bessie Hoover and Frank 
Reisz teach the preparatory classes in draw- 
ing and painting and there is special in- 
struction in the rendering of plant form 
and in water-colour. Miss Anna Riis has 
the classes in design and its application 
to porcelain decoration, leather and metal 
work, etc. Mr. William H. Fry has the 
students in wood-carving. 

The academy is under the same man- 
agement as the Cincinnati Museum Asso- 
ciation, where the history of art classes 
are taught and advanced students are 
given direction in Museum guidance and 
in library work. 


Los ANGELES SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN 


THE Los Angeles School of Art and De- 
sign has arranged a most comprehensive 
course for the coming year, after twenty- 
nine years of successful teaching. The 
course in designing and execution of in- 
terior decoration and furnishing, including 
period furniture, architectural woodwork, 
art glass, metal work and lighting fixtures, 
will be so arranged that students may take 
special instruction in any one of the above 
subjects. Mr. Arthur H. Stibolt will have 
charge of this department, having studied 





OIL PORTRAIT BY STUDENT IN LOS 
ANGELES SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


October, 1916 





many years in Armour Institute, Chicago 
Art Institute, Mass. Inst. of Technology 
and six years in Paris under Mr. Alfred 
Schroff, besides many years of practical 
experience which make him a valuable 
addition to the faculty. Another new fea- 
ture will be a special class devoted to the 
subject of posters, illustrating and pic- 
torial advertising; the standard of all this 
work has advanced to a pitch where orig- 
inality of idea brings rewards unheard of 
years ago. The public appreciation of the 
artistic is now higher than it has ever 
been, and is no longer satisfied with second 
rate work. 

This trend of public opinion, coupled 
with the keener appreciation of adver- 
tisers and publishers of things artistic, has 
led the school to inaugurate this new 
feature. 





WATER-COLOUR LIFE SKETCH BY PUPIL 
OF LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN 


Students taking this course will carry 
their work from the sketch to the finished 
picture, in whatever medium chosen, ready 
to submit to the publishers or be used for 
exhibition purposes. The demand for 
original individualistic work in the world 
of business is greater than the supply. 

The life classes, portrait, costume and 
nude, in all mediums, are conducted by 
Mr. Nicolas Haz, graduate of the Royal 
Academie of Fine Arts, Munich, also 
Royal Hungarian State School of Arts and 
Craft, in Budapest; pupil of Gabriel von 
Hackl and Franz von Stuck, life and 
composition; Peter Halm, etching. He 
took post-graduate courses in Paris 
(Academie Colorossi), London (the Lon- 
don and New Art School, portrait class of 
Phillip A. de Laszlé). Perspective, anat- 
omy, composition and various other sub- 
jects will be given as usual during the year. 

The school is situated in its own build- 
ing, overlooking Westlake Park, and ten 
minutes from the centre of the city. 


CouURSE IN PRACTICAL DECORATION 


Misses Bowdoin and Manley, decora- 
tors, will inaugurate on October 31 a series 
of practical weekly talks on sixteen topics 
bearing upon the furnishing and decora- 
tion of the home. Each talk will be given 
by an expert who is a practical worker in 
his respective line. The subjects include: 
design, colour, dyeing, rugs, draperies, 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


NEW YORK 


(Continued) 


Instruction Based on Artistic Principles and Practice 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, President 


Poster Advertising, Architecture, Interior Dec- 
oration, I]lustration, Costume Design, Drawing, 


Painting. 


2239 BROADWAY 


Send for catalog to 
SUSAN F. BISSELL, Secretary 





Day and Evening Sessions 


FESHIRITION OF ART 


63 GPPLIED TO THE Crics 
eee 





NEW YORK 


MODERN ART SCHOOL 


Painting, Sculpture, Interior Decoration, Poster, Mural Decoration, Design, Pottery, 
Dress Making, Illustration, Embroidery. Classes day and evening. A school that 


gives complete liberty to its students in working out individual ideals. 
The only modern center in America. 


72 WASHINGTON SQ. SO., NEW YORK 


Personal attention. 


Send for catalog. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
ART SCHOOL 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Applied Design, Interior Decoration, Jewelry, Silver- 
smithing, Life, Portrait, Composition, Costume IIlustra- 
tion, Commercial Design, Oil and Water Color Painting. 
Architecture—Two-and-Three-Year Courses. 
Normal Artand Manual Training—Two-Year Courses. 
30 Rooms; 45 Instructors; 80th Year 
WALTER SCOTT PERRY, Director 





A course of sixteen practical and instructive 


Talks on Home Furnishing 


and Decoration will be given by experts in 
their respective topics, weekly, commencing 
October 31, in the studio of 


MISSES BOWDOIN & MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue New York 
Write for Circular 


The American School 


e es e e 
of Miniature Painting 
96 Fifth Ave., New York 
THIRD SEASON OPENS OCTOBER 9th. Instruc- 
tors: Lucia Fairchild Fuller, Elsie Dodge Pattee, 
Mabel R. Welch. For particulars address: Mabel 
R. Welch, 55 East 59th Street, New York City 


The Clarence H. White 
School of Photography 


OPENS OCTOBER 30th 


Instruction in the Art and Science 
of Photography 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS MR. WHITE 


230 East 11th Street, New York City 


The French School of Fashion 


Illustrating and Poster Designing 
gives individual instruction in all branches of 


the commercialarts, and fits pupils for positions. 


Day and Evening Classes. Correspondence course 
if desired. Write for particulars. 
MISS M. WEIDENMAN, Director 
127 West 42nd St., New York 





BoAsrp in artist’s country home—autumn or 
winter months—one hour from New York; Con- 
necticut shore; studio privileges; instruction if de- 
sired. Address “ARTIST,” care of THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL STUDIO. 





Limited classes. 


Phone, Spring 2498 
















NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN for WOMEN 


Incorporated 1892 


Silk, Wall-Paper and 
Book-Cover Designing; 
Fashion Drawing, His 
toric Ornament, Conven- 
Architec- 


ture. Headquarters for 
WomenStudents, Society 
Beaux- Arts Architects. 
Antique, Life and Cos- 


tume Classes. 


160-162 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year course in Painting leading to the degree 
of B. P. Three-year certificate course in Design. 
Special coursein Illustration. Prizes; graduate fel- 
lowship entitling holder to a year’s study abroad. 
Special students may enteratanytime. For bulle- 
tin and information address REGISTRAR, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TROY SCHOOL 
of ARTS and CRAFTS 


(Incorporated by the Regents 
of the State of New York) 


Broadway, TROY, NEW YORK 


Instruction in the Arts and Crafts under 
Trained Specialists. 

Cast Drawing, Drawing and Painting from 
Costume Models, Illustrations, Compositions, 
Anatomy, Decorative Design, Oil, Water Color 
and Pastel, China Painting. 

Wood Carving, Leather Carving, Metal Work, 
Weaving, Bookbinding, Modeling, Basket and 
Lace Making, Stenciling, Embroidery. 
Diplomas and Certificates. Send for Catalogue 


EMILIE C. ADAMS, Director 


tionalization, 


signers 











PENNSYLVANIA 


School of Industrial Art 


OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
BROAD AND PINESTREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


Thorough work under trained specialists 

in all branches of Fine and Industrial Art 
Special provision for classes in Illustration, Archi- 
tecture, Decorative Painting and Sculpture, Pottery, 
Metal Work, Industrial Design, Textile Design and 


Manufacture, L. W. MILLER, Principal. 
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YALE SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


WM. SERGEANT KENDALL, Director 


Departments of 
Drawing and 
Painting 
Sculpture and 
Architecture 


FACULTY 
PAINTING 
Sergeant Kendall 


DRAWING 
Edwin C. Taylor 
G. H. Langzettel 

SCULPTURE 

Lee O. Lawrie 


ARCHITECTURE 


Richard H. Dana, Jr. 
Franklin J. Walls 
A. Kingsley Porter 
ANATOMY 
Raynham Townshend, 


Illustrated Catalogue: 


Classes in 
Composition 
Anatomy 
and 
Perspective 


DEGREE 


The degree of Bachelor 
of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) 
is awarded for advanced 
work of distinction. 


FELLOWSHIP 


The Winchester Fellow- 
ship for one year’s study 
of Art in Europe, The 
English Scholarship for 
study of art and travel 
in Europe during the 
summer vacation, and 
School Scholarships are 
awarded annually. 


Address G. H. LANGZETTEL, Secretary 





CALIFORNIA 





Stickney Memorial School of Art 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Winter Term Opens October 2d, 1916 
REGULAR CRITICISMS BY 


RICHARD MILLER 


Member of the National Academy; 


Association of Paris; Chevalier du Legion d’Honneur. 


International Society of Painters, 
Gold Medals, Paris Salon; Pennsylvania Academy of 


Sculptors and Gravers; American Art 


Fine Arts; Art Institute, Chicago; Gold Medal of Honor, Panama Pacific International Exposition, San Fran- 


cisco, etc., etc. 
Commodious and well equipped studios. 
model out of doors. 
accommodations reasonable. 


Delightful winter climate. 


Represented in leading art collections of the world. 
Exceptional opportunity for painting from 


Picturesque surroundings. Boarding 


Membership in all classes strictly limited. No advance in regular tuition fees 
Send for illustrated prospectus, and apply for membership immediately to C. P. TOWNSLEY, Director 














308° ART an DESIGN 
SCHOOL OF all Boston, Massachusetts 


WESTLAKE PARK 


Rudiments to Highest—I!!ustration, Com- 
mercial Art, Painting, Decorative Design, 
Fine Arts and Modeling. 

School year begins Sept. 19th.—Register now 
Est. and Inc. 1887 L. E.G. MACLEOD, Dir. 


COLLEGE of FINE ARTS 


University of Southern California 
LEADING ART SCHOOL OF THE WEST 
Ideal in every particular 


W. L. JUDSON, Dean, 200 S. Ave. 66, Los Angeles, Cal. 


FALL TERM BEGINS AUGUST 7, 1916 


CALIFORNIA SCHOL /ARTS 2” CRAFTS IS 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


S. Freehand and Mechanical Drawing; Applied 

and Commercial Design, Interior Decent ig Mestrating 

Portrait; Drawing and Modeling from life; Composition. 
CRAFTS. Metal-Work and Jewelry, Wadwork, Basketry 

| Taled Leather, Weaving, and Pottery. =. 

_ JNDUSTRIAL NORMAL and FINE ARTS COURSES 
FALL SPRING and SUMMER SESSIONS 

Fos jijustreted catmtogve . . » FREDERICK H. MEYER, Director. 


wed jnformafion writ, 


; pe FACULTY, MODERN METHODS AND COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
STATE-ACCREDITED SCHOOL 












MASSACHUSETTS 





4lst year begins Oct. 2nd 


SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Instructors: Drawing and Painting—Frank W. Ben- 

son, Philip L. Hale, F. A. Bosley, W. James, L. P. 

Thompson, R. McLellan. Modeling—B. L. Pratt. 

Design—H. Elliott, H. H. Clark, G. J. Hunt, Miss 

A. J. Morse, Miss M. C. Sears. Prizes, Scholarships 

and Traveling Scholarships. For circular, address 
ALICE F. BROOKS, Manager. 


SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS, CRAFTS 


AND DECORATIVE DESIGN 


Courses in Interior Decorating, Design and Crafts, 
Mr. G. Howard WALKER, Critic and Instructor. For 
circular address Miss KATHERINE B. CHILD, Director. 

126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 





MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis School of Art 


Fine and A pplied Arts, Day and Night Classes 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 2, 1916 
in the New Julia Morrison Memorial Building 
For catalogue and information address 


C. F. RAMSEY, Director 
211 East 24th Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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curtains, wall-paper, 
kitchen equipment, bedrooms and_nur- 
series, etc., etc., and will include both 
demonstrations and actual practice in 
arrangement. The talks will take place 
in the studio of Misses Bowdoin and Man- 
ley, Fifth Avenue, New York, with the 
exception of one or two occasions on which 
visits will be made to places where demon- 
strations may be made to greater advan- 
tage. Only a limited number of subscrib- 
ers to the course can be accommodated. 


lighting, furniture, 


FRENCH SCHOOL OF FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATING 


The French School of Fashion Illustrat- 
ing and Commercial Arts, in completing its 
seventh year, has arrived at a state where 
it can look back on its field of activity and 
feel that it has attained a place among the 
most successful institutions of its kind in 
the country. 























COSTUME SKETCH BY PUPIL OF FRENCH 
SCHOOL OF FASHION ILLUSTRATING 


Few schools such as this have been able 
to help so many of their students to find 
their places among the commercial artists 
of the day. 

Commercial art, now-a-days, means use- 
ful art, one that will bring in a cash return 
to the artist for his work, be it fashion 
drawing, poster designing, advertising, or 
any of the modern crafts. And this school 
has and always will endeavour to keep its 
training strictly along up-to-date lines. 
No one can expect to take a position and 
hold it, unless he keeps abreast of the 
newest and best of his time. 

The individual instruction given here, 
together with the personal advice and in- 
terest, has done much to encourage and 
keep up those lacking in self-assurance and 
courage. Especially will students coming 
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from out of town to study here find in this 
school just what they need, an opportunity 
of studying all day, with the use of the 

studio practically as their own. The terms 
of tuition are among the most moderate of 
the private schools in the city. As in pre- 
vious years, a free scholarship will be 
awarded for the best work done along cer- 
tain lines of its training. 





PORTRAIT IN RED CHALK BY A STUDENT 
IN THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF FASHION 
ILLUSTRATING 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART 


The Minneapolis School of Art, under 
the direction of the Minneapolis Society 
of Fine Arts, will begin the thirty-second 
year of its activity on October 2. The 
school provides instruction in two depart- 
ments that are closely related; those of 
Fine Arts and Applied Arts. Courses for 
students of fine arts include classes in 
drawing and painting from the living 
model, classes in landscape and still-life, 





Metaver | 
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SKETCH FROM LIFE BY STUDENT IN 
MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART 


and drawing from the cast. The students 
of applied arts receive training in the prin- 
ciples of design, in colour harmony, in the 
drawing and application of ornament, and 
in drawing and painting from Nature. 
The students will enjoy ample space 
with increased facilities for work in the 
new school building, known as the Julia 
Morrison Memorial Building, which will 
be completed at the opening of school. 
The fund for the building is the generous 
gift of Mrs. John R. Van Derlip, and Dr. 






ILLINOIS 





N. H. CARPENTER, Secretary and Director Pro Tem. 


THE AR AASULTETE OF CHICAGO, ART SCHOOL 


A MODERN SCHOOL OF ART. Drawing, 


Illustration, Painting, Sculpture, Designing, Normal Instruction, Architecture. Day and evening 


classes. Saturday classes for teachers and children. 
Arts in America. 


e +. Largest and most completely equipped School of Fine 
Unequaled environment provided for students—the Museum, with its exhibits of per- 


manent and traveling art collections—the Ryerson Library—the Fullerton Memorial Hall—and large 


studio class rooms—afford unusual opportunities for the study of art. 


advanced lines. 


Instruction conducted along most 


School in session throughout the year. Students may enter at any time. For illustrated 


catalogue write to T. J. KEANE, Dean of the School, Dept. P, Michigan Avenue at Adams Street. 
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all related as nowhere else 
to the art needs of America. 

See our new “Sunshine” Painting and Illustrating Classes 
—wonderful daylight effects, day or night. 

Classes now in session. Students accepted any 
time there is a vacancy. 


CARL MAXWELL NEWMAN, Registrar 
81 EAST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 


Chicago School 
of Applied and 


Normal Ar EMMA M. CHURCH 


Director 
Professional training in Illustration, Decorative De- 
sign, Commercial Design and Illustration, Normal 
Art and the Hand Crafts. Two-year courses. 
Limited membership, personal attention. We have a 
waiting list. Make arrangements for entrance early. 
Write for particulars to Secretary, 310-606 S. 
Michigan Avenue. 











INDIANA 


THE JOHN: HERRON 
ART-INSTITUTE 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Oct. 2, 1916—Sixteenth Year—June 2, 1917 


DRAWING — PAINTING—DESIGN—NORMAL ART 
Practical, fundamental instruction, with unusual 
opportunity for study in the museum and library. 

Diplomas given. For catalog, address Dept. A. 
Harotp HAVEN Brown, Director 














MISSOURI 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ST.LOUIS SCHOOL 
of FINE ARTS 


Fully equipped to give instruc- 
tion in Drawing, Ceramic 
Decoration, Pottery, Painting, 
Applied Arts, Composition, 
Modeling, Book binding, 
Crafts, Illustration. 


For full information and free 
illustrated handbook apply to 


E.H. WUERPEL, Director 


Skinker Road and Lindell Boulevard 
St. Louis, Mo. 





COMMERCIAL ART 


Our systematic methods 
lead to direct success. Over 
20 years of practical exper- 
ience. We guarantee to teach 
you until you can take a sal- 
aried position or refund your 
money. We are the only 
school that guarantees Res- 
ident School instruction. Practical development in 
Commercial Illustration, Lettering and Designing, Modern 
Posters, Fashions, Photo-Retouching, Resident and Home 
Study Courses, etc. Students may enter now. 

Write for further information, Commercial Art School,. 
705-116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 












MICHIGAN 


School of Fine Arts 


DETROIT 


Independent and progressive. Thorough training 
in Drawing and Painting from Life; Illustration; 
Composition. Limited student’s list. Illustrated 
catalog sent upon request. 


JOHN P. WICKER, Director 
Fine Arts Building Detroit, Michigan 


5) BE AN ARTI 


{ _ Wecanteach you 
ee ‘\. DRAWING 


\F yf ly in your own 


home dur- 
> Our 18 ne time. 
years of success- 
ful teaching prove 
our ability. 
10 Courses in Com- 
mercial and Illus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by high 
art authorities. 
Students trained by members of 
our Faculty are filling high-salaried 
positions. Artist's Outfit FREE 
to Enrolled Students. 
Fully Equipped Residence School. 


Write today for Art Year Book. 


SCH@L*APPLLED ART 


ArpvepAntBips.No. 41 BATTLECREEK MICH. ~ 
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OHIO 


.) ART ACADEMY 
of CINCINNATI 


Founded in 1869 and endowed for 
the purpose of giving a thorough 
training in the fundamental re- 
quirements for real success in any 
career in Art. Among its former 
students are the names of many 
distinguished painters, sculptors, 
decorators, designers and lithog- 
raphers. Adjacent to the Academy 
is the Art Museum. 


Frank Duveneck 

L. H. Meakin H. H. Wessel 

J. R. Hopkins Wm. H. Fry 
AND OTHERS 


49th Year—Sept. 26, 1916, to May 25, 1917 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 


J. H. GEST, Director, Eden Park, Cincinnati 
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Kate Greenaway 
1846— 1901 


and her fairy touch 


She wrought on paper the joy of life— 
fanciful visions of flowers and youth, 
graceful in line, happy in coloring. An 
unresponsive drawing surface would have 
meant a jarring note, so Kate Greenaway 
chose 


WEIATIMUAIN| 
DRAWING PAPERS 


Fibres strong enough to withstand any amount ot 
wetting —sizing so perfect that every color shade 
is retained in its original purity and brilliance — 
Turner, Whistler and Kate Greenaway all chose 
well when they selected “Whatman.” 


These same papers are available to you. Insist on 
genuine hand-made Whatman at your dealer’s. 


Hy REEVESANGEEG COmixne 
120 Liberty Street New York, N. Y. 


Sole Representatives in the U.S. A. and Canada 


| THE LEADING ART MATERIAL SHOP IN NEW YORK 


Everything needed by the up-to-date Artist BUNTON RON ee 5 
3 Sent prepaid on receipt of 
THE PALETTE ART CO. $2.00 State Height and Weight 


327 Fifth Ave. (below 33rdSt.) New York E. FALKENHAINER, 25 West 42d Street, NEW ORK 


M. M. KELTON’S SON 


MANUFACTURER OF PLATE PRINTING PRESSES 


ETCHING PRESSES of all 
sizes and styles a Specialty 


76 South 8th Street 





ARTISTS’ BLOUSES 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Angus W. Morrison, who have erected the 
building as a memorial to their mother. 

The galleries of the Institute are only a 
few minutes’ walk from the new building. 
Students are encouraged to visit the gal- 
leries and to study the carefully selected 
works of art in the transient loan exhibi- 
tions, and in the permanent collections. 

Nine scholarships are to be awarded this 
year, eight for tuition at the Minneapolis 
School of Art, and one of $100 for the 
tuition of a third-year student at an east- 
ern school. 


¥y * . $ a 





COVER DESIGN, POSTER STYLE, BY 
PUPIL OF MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART 


Charles Frederic Ramsey, pupil of the 
School of Industrial Art of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, of Benjamin Constant 
and Jean-Paul Laurens, holder of Cresson 
long-term travelling scholarship 1906-08, 
three years Curator of the School of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
four anda half years Acting Business Man- 
ager, Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
Director of the School and has already 
taken up the duties of his office in Minne- 
apolis. 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


The School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Museum opened for the sea- 
son on September 18. The field of this 
school is, as its name implies, instruction 
in art and the crafts which have a dis- 
tinct utilitarian value, as distinguished 
from the purely decorative or fine arts. 
Thus the branches of art taught include: 
jewellery, pottery, furniture, wrought iron, 
cement, mosaic, stencilling and wood-block 
printing, lace and embroidery, printing 
and poster work. The curriculum, of 
course, includes preliminary basic work in 





SGRAFFITO POTTERY BY A PUPIL OF 
THE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART, 
PENN. MUSEUM 
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ESCUTCHEON, DESIGNED AND EXECU- 
TED BY A STUDENT IN THE SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL ART 


the essentials of drawing, painting, modell- 
ling, design, etc. Special attention is 
given to the use of colour and natural 
forms, the study of historic ornament and 
costume. There is a normal course com- 
prising all the art subjects taught in the 
colleges and schools, including architec- 
ture and interior decoration. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS, SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 


The Painting Department of Syracuse 
University offers unusual opportunities 
for the most thorough training in drawing, 
‘painting, illustration and design, combined 
with the advantages of college courses in 
languages, history, and other allied sub- 
jects. 

The school aims especially to teach cor- 
rect drawing as the basis of art, and while 
modern in its work, avoids radicalism 
by insistence upon sound constructive 
draughtsmanship. The department is 
splendidly equipped with large studios, 
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CHARCOAL DRAWING, ANTIQUE CLASS, 
BY STUDENT IN THE COLLEGE OF FINE 
ARTS, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


(Continued on page 17) 
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T IS a common complaint among artists 
that their airy fancies must be interpreted 
through material things. And it is true 

that the artist’s tools can be none too good— 
nor his paper too responsive. 


STRATHMORE 


ARTISTS PAPERS «nd BOARDS 





ee gee 


make the most of pen, pencil, crayon and 
brush; make the least of erasures and spong- 
ings. ‘They present ideal working surfaces, 
responsive, sympathetic, superfine. 


————————— =< ——— 
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Make your selection at your dealer’s—or write 
us for samples and the name of the nearest 
Strathmore dealer. 
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STRATHMORE PAPER 
COMPANY 
Mittineague. Mass. U.S.A 


a 





The Inks Used in Printing This 
Magazine Are Manufactured by 
The Ault & Wiborg Company, 
57 Greene Street, New York 


suitable for copying in oils, and water-colors for Chima 
and other decorative work. Illustrated Catalogue, with 
premiums and discounts, showing flower, fruit, figure, 
landscape, animal studies, etc. 30c. Only one and twe- 
cont stamps accepted. No foreign money or stamps. 


Agent, M. G. PRICE, 368 West 118th Street New York 


Ve CELEBRATED FINE ART STUDIES 









Sold at all 


* The EVERLASTING #2" SKETCH BOOK 


9% x64 . Sheets ean sketching. Size : ries - Ae 





mail direct, -~S 
postpaid. : 
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[ [ ) I | A Romance of Art Life in London and Paris 
AN), 
(G2 ) | AND 
eH By JOHN MURRAY GIBBON 
A . | 

Not that musical comedy version which we too 
often mistake for the reality, but life in the Latin 
Quarter as it is lived by the students of art and 

girls who know no other world. 


““Mr. Gibbon has written a book of strength and sin- 
cerity, which makes it stand out from the ruck of the 
season’s fiction.’—New York Evening Post. 

“The author was earlier in life a student in the Art 
Schools of Paris and London. He makes a notably real- 
istic picture of life in the art circles of those two cities. 
Among the many novels that have essayed the same 


OIL; WATER z TEMPERA COLORS | theme, Mr. Gibbon’s story stands outa lifelike and color- 


ful picture.”—New York Times. 
r WER "pe Brushes “Tt is very well written, it is admirable in character 


painting, it moves easily, naturally, and it gets its qual- 
; Ra! ~ ities from a thinking, charming mind.’’-—Dazily Chronicle, 
WED & IMPORTER Uy. London, England. 

uz5CrestnuT St. 


© PHILADELPHIA® At All Booksellers Second Edition 


Cloth, $1.35 net 
LOVIS Ba 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


PRANG TS See VOLUME 59 
INDUSTRIAL cee AEN USES TONNE 
ART: "MATERIAL S ary (JULY to OCTOBER, 1916) 


poste Bound in cloth, $3.00 net; 
O eiisasen Oana f lanta postage, 15 cents 


oronto 


The War Has 
Not Affected the Import of 


VHAWING INKS 
C. andt ETERNAL WRITING INK 
, \ ENGROSSING INK 


TAURINE MUCILAGE 
EHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE: 
Co oO r S - DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 

Made in Holland ~~ 5 oF ICE PASTE 
Se VEGETABLE GLUE, ETC. 
ARE THE FINEST AND BEST 
INKS AND ADIIESIVES 

Emancipate yourself from the 
/ use of corrosive and ill-smell- 
Write for catalogue j {ng inks and adhesives and 
\ adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 


TALENS & SON, Irvington, N. J. <P ae cae Adhealree  ee 


‘ revelation to you, they are so 
Laboratories: Apeldoorn, Holland = Ae ls iJ ' sweet, clean and well put up. 


Pacific Coast Agents: } ei E —™ At Dealers Generally 


Schussler Bros., San Francisco, Cal. “ Se 
wa Chas. M. Higgins&Co., Mfrs. 
w= 63a 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branches: Cnicaco; Lonpox 


We carry a large and complete stock of 
studio and regular sizes. 
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F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 
Artists’ Oil Colors 


THE STANDARD FOR QUALITY TI 


and used by leading artists, schools 
and academies for half a century, are 
true colors, prepared from carefully 
selected pigments. 


WATER COLORS 


in Tubes, Pans and Cakes 
Special assortments for schools 


Canvas, Academy Boards, 


Brushes for Oil and Water 
Color Painting; Artists’ 
Oils and Varnishes, Etc. 


F W.Devoe & C.T. Raynolds Co. 


New York Chicago 
Kansas City New Orleans 


Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


STUDIO SIZE 
OIL COLORS 


Series A—Price $ .30 Each 
Series B—Price  .60 Each 
Series C—Price .80 Each 
Series D—Price 1.30 Each 
Series E—Price 1.60 Each 
Series F—Price 2.75 Each 


Combination Painting Board 
(Charpas) for Oil Paint—Water Color 


Pastel, Charcoal, Chalk or Pencil 


Can be fixed by steam, being held in front of a 
steaming kettle 


Owlalin (Bell’s Medium) 


For Cleaning and Restoring Oil Paintings 
and 


Papoma 
A Medium for Oil Painting 


Send Five Cents for Catalogue 
New York Office, 298 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Especially for Artists 


O one is more exacting in 

pencil requirements than is 

the artist. One line must be heavy, 

strong and black, another must be 
light and thin, but clear. 


VENUS 


10‘ PENCIL 


does everything you can want of a 
pencil. It aids you to do better work 
and easier. You'll like this distinctive 
Venus water-mark finish pencil made 
in 17 different degrees from 6B softest 
to 9H hardest. Get it at your dealer’s. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
214 Fifth Avenue, New York 


also Clapton, London, England 


X) 
4 


BABA 


Maratta Moist Water Colors 


HE MARATTA MOIST WATER COLORS are 

of greatest permanence. In relation to each other 

the Maratta Colors are tempered and form a 
chromatic scale. The advantage of this scale—to both 
the professional and student—is analogous to the in- 
strument used by the musician. The six neutral greys, 
viz., Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue and Purple 
Hues are low octaves of the Colors and may be used to 
neutralize the Colors. The Hues may be neutralized 
by the addition of black. 


MARATTA OIL COLORS 


Color Card of either or both 
of these lines on application 


A. BIELENBERG COMPANY 


67-69 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
IMPORTERS OF 

Mussini, Decorative, Rubens, Oxford, 

Dusseldorfer Oil Colors, Horadam 

Moist Water Colors; TEMPERA and 


Gouache Colors 


BBG IAS 


Apply for New and Descriptive Catalogue 


RUBENS BRUSHES, FRENCH AND GERMAN 
CANVAS FOR OIL AND TEMPERA 


TAPESTRY CANVAS 


S In widths of from 50 to 150 inches 


BBBABABBABABAABAABRAAARAAARERS 


SATS ST SSIS 


BABAABAAABAAAARAABAASEY 


T5 
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From Father to. Son. 


Today, if a man is born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, it is usually Gorham-made. 


This is not a travesty on an old saying, 
but the modern version of that saying which 
is literally true. 


Americans have been using Gorham knives 
and forks and spoons for years and years, and 
thousands of them in use today were inherited 
from the original owners. 


That proves the dependability 
of Gorham craftsmanship under 
the hardest possible test, for in 
the last analysis, /ength of ser- 
vice means strength of service 
in silverware. 


And that is the sort of service you want in 
any and all silverware you buy - the service 
which ‘survives the wear and tear of usage, 
combining the resistance of silver metal with 
the integrity of Gorham manufacture. 


Sold by leading jewelers everywhere, 


bearing this Gorham trade- @& 
mark, which establishes the 


authenticity of its Gorham origin— 
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THE GORHAM COMPANY 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
NEW YORK 
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OIL PAINTING BY A STUDENT IN THE 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS, SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 


good collections of costumes and still life, 
and is excellently organized with a staff of 
enthusiastic teachers. The system of in- 
dividual daily instruction in all classes is 
a pronounced factor in the rapid progress 
of the student, avoids loss of time, and aids 
in his personal development. 

Besides the regular classes in drawing, 
painting, composition, anatomy, etc., there 
are special ones in the technique of illus- 
tration and artistic commercial work, and 
all these classes are supplemented by lec- 
tures on the history of architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture and ornament. Students 
completing the four-years’ course in draw- 
ing and painting receive the bachelor’s 
degree. 

The course in design aims to developea 
thorough knowledge of the principles of 
design, tone relations, and theory of colour, 
with their practical application to all pur- 
poses. Special attention is given to tex- 
tiles, jewellery, embroidery, book binding 
and pottery. 

All regular classes in the school are open 
to special students. 


es NEWARK MEMORIAL 


As officially announced June 26 
by Henry Wellington Wack, executive 
adviser of the Committee of One Hundred, 
in charge of the celebration of the 250th 
anniversary of Newark, the dedicatory 
unveiling exercises of the American copy 
of the famous Bartolomeo Colleoni statue 
of Venice, given to the city by Christian 
W. Feigenspan, took place the following 
month at the site in Clinton Park, Newark. 

The tentative programme outlined in- 
cluded appropriate music, a benediction, 
an address presenting the statue to the 
city, its acceptance by the Mayor; the 
attendance of the Italian Ambassador and 
his suite, the Italian Consul-General of 
New York City and the New Jersey Italian 
Consuls and the Italian Aldermen of 
Newark and an address by His Excellency, 
the Italian Ambassador, indicating the 
position which the Colleoni occupies in the 
world of sculpture. 

Inasmuch as this is the most significant 
event in the art of sculpture which has 
occurred in the United States for many 
years, international announcements have 
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The Gorham Galler- 


ies have the privi- 


lege of announcing 
their authorization 
from the Common- 
wealth of Vir- 
ginia, to reproduce 
from the original 
models in their pos- 
session, replicas of 
this only authorita- 
tive portrait of 
George Washington, 
by the most eminent 
sculptor of his per- 
iod, formuseums and 
public institutions of 
learning exclusively. 


The Gorham Galleries 


Fifth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York 


RNAMENTS 


VASES FOUNTAINS BENCHES STATUES SUN DIALS 
MARBLES STONE, TERRACOTTA BRONZES LEAD 


HOWARD STUDIOS 5 W.28 SENY.C 





Go there now! 
Voyage delightful via Hovo/u/u and Samoa, 
Splendid /0,000 tom, twin-screw American steamers 
ag 21 days trom San Francisco (Oct. 17, Nov. 7, 28, Dec. 19, 


U'sTRAL] A 


etc.) Return Ast class, $337.50; 2nd class, $225; including China 
and Japan, Ist class, $575; to Honolulu, $65. Folders free. 

H. E. BURNETT, 17 Battery Place, New York, or 

675 D Market St., S. F., Cal. 


: SYDN EY sHorRTLINE 











Artistic Work inBrass or Bronze 
Made to meet your individual needs and ideas 
We execute anything made of brass or bronze 
of a special nature. 

Our work is unusual and we are called upon 
to execute work for the most prominent hard- 
ware concerns, builders and architects. 

Our booklet outlines our work and service 
Write for it 

Hunt Meta SPECIALTIES Co., INc. 
118 East 28th Street New York City 
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A GIGANTIC SEARCHLIGHT 
ON THE MEXICAN PROBLEM 


BENIGHTED MEXICO 


By RANDOLPH WELLFORD SMITH 


THE FIRST UP-TO-THE-MINUTE SURVEY 
OF THE MEXICAN SITUATION 


BENIGHTED MEXICO is a first-hand analytical 
study of conditions in that darkest land from the period 
of Madero’s assassination up to August Ist, 1916. 

There is no phase of the country’s wonderful, yet 
pathetic, history from Cortez to Carranza that is not 
touched upon with deft hands, and the narrative is one 
of inviting and fascinating interest to every student of 
humanitarian and governmental problems. 


‘Shows restraint and dignity. 


To the parts of the book dealing with mcdern 
Mexican history nothing but praise can justly be given. 


It is an arraignment 


of tyranny and license which no historian will ignore, and which deserves the 
attention of every fair-minded American citizen.’—New York Times. 


Cloth, 390 Pages, $1.50 net 
AT ALL BOOK STORES 


NEW FALL NOVELS NOW READY 


Vitally American 


WINDY 
McPHERSON’S 
SON 


By SHERWOOD 
$1.40 net. 


The hero of this story, who begins 
life as a newspaper boy in a small town 
of the Middle West, has within him the 
makings of a great financier. In order 
to accomplish his ambitions he rides 
roughshod over the hearts of those who 
love him. His wife is one of the vic- 
tims of his greed. Success begins to 
pall upon him after a time; then he sets 
out to seek Truth and the quest brings 
him round in circuitous ways to where 
he had discarded Love. Then only does 
he realize the true meaning of Success. 


ANDERSON. Cloth, 


“Elfin and Human’’ 


BROWNIE 


By AGNES GORDON LENNOx, author of 
‘‘A Girl’s Marriage.” Cloth, $1.25 
net. 

“Elfin and human, airy and true”’ is 
the very learned Professor Courtney’s 
daughter, Brownie, but also somewhat 
adventurous, and her adventures lead 
her into the company of a family of 
foreigners whom her relatives- object 
to, with the result that Brownie is per- 
secuted for years by the romantic at- 
tentions of Rudolph de Moro, grand- 
son of an Austrian Archduke and a 
French danseuse. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY - 


Thrills and Mystery 


THE 
HAMPSTEAD 
MYSTERY 


By WATSON AND REEs. Cloth, $1.35 
net. 

This murder-detective-mystery story 
has this advantage over many of its 
kind that never till the very last chap- 
ter is sighted does the reader know the 
real author of the tragedy. He is kept 
guessing as to whether the wealthy 
man found murdered in the library of 
his house in Hampstead was the victim 
of a society woman’s revenge, of his 
own butler, of burglars, or in what 
strange manner he came to his tragic 
end. Quite as interesting as the murder 
theme itself is the by-play of the de- 
tectives—Scotland Yard in competition 
with an amateur. 


A Girl’s Adventures 


THE 
SHELTERED SEX 


By Mapce Mears, author of ‘The 
Jealous Goddess.”” Cloth, $1.25 net. 
Ruth Charlton is discontented with 

her lot—life in a small seaside town— 

and determines to seek her fortune in 

London. So she leaves home, allowing 

her family to believe that she has gone 

away with Frank Jolivard. This is not 

the case, however, although owing to a 

railway accident her life and Frank’s 

become intermingled in a manner that 
they would not have believed probable. 


NEW YORK 


Publishers 





been made, acquainting the world with 
what Newark is receiving from Mr. Fei- 
genspan’s patriotic generosity. No other 
city has a copy of the great Colleoni, the 
original of which stands in a small square 
in Venice. 

The Bartolomeo Colleoni statue will 
make Newark a Mecca for American art 
lovers. It will act asa standard in America 
of the best of artistic expression in the 
form of sculpture. When it is compared 
with work of a low grade, its superiority 
will be apparent even to the layman. The 
people will see the difference and profit by 
understanding. Students will come from 
far and near to see it, as it will occupy its 
own place in America. If an Austrian 
shell should chance to destroy the glorious 
statue at Venice, erected only a year after 
the adventurous Genoese sailor discovered 
the Western world, the American counter- 
part would take on a tremendous value 
not expressed in terms of money. 

Generous and_ public-spirited as the 
modest donor of this magnificent unit of 
universal art has shown himself, it is 
doubtful, as a great American sculptor 
said the other day, whether he himself 
fully appreciates the entire significance of 
his gift, or the great debt of appreciation 
and gratitude under which he has placed 
not only the people of Newark but the 
people of the entire western hemisphere. 
His insight came as the result of nothing 
less than a flash of inspiration after a 
suggestion had been planted in his mind 
by J. Massey Rhind, the sculptor. There 
are thousands of wealthy men in America 
who could afford to do the same thing, 
and never miss the outlay, the total of 
which in this case will probably reach 
$70,000. The point is that Mr. Feigen- 
span in so doing has set a fine example 
for other men of public spirit. 

The statue, including the base and the 
elegant pedestal, rises to a total height of 
forty-five feet from the little sloping emi- 
nence in Clinton Park in the heart of 
Newark. It is in a setting of old trees. 
One gnarled old specimen and _ several 
younger trees are to be removed, in order 
to leave a clear view at proper distance 
for admiring study. The statue looks 
bravely toward the sun, effectively setting 
off the superb poise of the martial figure 
of the general of the Venetian Republic. 
The plot might have been larger, but is 
entirely adequate in the view of J. Massey 
Rhind, the New York sculptor, who has 
had full charge of the execution of the 
statue. ; 

Mr. Rhind made the pedestal only after 
the most minute and accurate measure- 
ments taken at Venice, along with careful 
detail photographs, and working from 
models of sections. The bronze casting 
of the equestrian figure itself was, of 
course, an entirely different branch of the 
big undertaking, and that part is a faith- 
ful replica. The hard, detailed work 
came in the copying of the base and pedes- 
tal in the flinty, weather-and-time endur- 
ing Cherokee marble of Georgia, the only 
American material that would stand the 
test. Herein has Mr. Rhind’s genius for 
proper interpretation been displayed, but 
his helpful suggestions and studied advice 
have been elt throughout in making Mr. 
Feigenspan’s gift a fact. 

Mr. Feigenspan made his gift public 
through Mayor Thomas L. Raymond, of 
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“THE STUDIO” 
YEAR BOOK 


DECORATIVE. ART 
1916 


‘Vhs eleventh issue of this annual publication forms, 
as its predecessors have done, a survey of the most 

important work in Decorative and Applied Art pro- 
duced recently by the leading Architects, Designers and 
Craftsmen of GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
STATES, while in addition there are shown interesting 
examples of the domestic architecture of Canada, New 
Zealand and South Africa. 

Among its many important features the volume con- 
tains an article on the INTERIOR DECORATION AND 
FURNISHING OF SMALL HOUSES AND COT- 
TAGES, written and illustrated by Mr. Sydney R. Jones, 
who has made a special study of this particular branch of 
decorative art. As a comprehensive guide to the artistic 
construction, decoration and equipment of the home the 
Year Book is indispensable, being copiously illustrated and 
presented in an attractive and useful form, with a number 
of supplementary plates in colors. 


Cloth, $5.00 net. 
JOHN LANE CO., NEW YORK 


FORM 


A QUARTERLY OF THE ARTS 


EDITED BY AUSTIN O. SPARE AND FRANCIS MARSDEN 


Paper, $4.00 net 


First Number Now Ready 
American Edition Limited to 250 Copies Each Issue 


HE publication of this new quarterly of the Arts 

marks an event in literary and artistic circles, surpas- 

sing in importance anything of similar nature since 
the publication of ‘‘The Yellow Book’”’ in 1894. The first 
number, now ready, contains an article, ““The Grotesque,” 
by Edmund J. Sullivan; a wood-cut by Charles Shannon; 
a double page wood-cut by F. Brangwyn ; eight poems by 
W. B. Yeats; ‘‘The Natural History of Art,’’ by A. Rom- 
ney Green; auto-lithographs by Charles Ricketts and A. 
O. Spare; and contributions by Laurence Binyon, W. de 
la Mare, Laurence Housman, etc. The Calligraphy, Deco- 
rations and Initials are the work of Edward Pay, Herbert 
Cole, etc. 


Yearly Subscription, $10.00 
Each Number, $2.50 


NEW YORK 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, 
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ARMOR \@/ BRONZE 


A seamless armor of pure bronze 
cast over an everlasting core 


yet do not care to pay exorbitant prices, will 

find that Armor Bronze products satisfy all 
requirements. They have all the look and ‘‘feel”’ 
of solid bronze at but a fraction of the cost. They 
have the wear, too. 


4 hee who seek the unusual and the artistic, 


Besides the more familiar Old Gold, Verde (Green) and 
Statuary (Brown) Bronze finishes, many Armor Bronze ob- 
jects this fall will be unique in their exemplification of Poly- 
chrome and Sgraffito work—the once-forgotten arts of the 
ancient Chinese and 
Egyptians. 


To protect purchasers from inferior imi- 
tations, we have stamped all pieces of gen- 
uine Armor Bronze with the shield and 


Se ceytediaiele. Ask to see specimens 


at any shop that sells 
Armor Bronze, or send 
for our free, illustrated 
catalogue of Book-Ends, 
Door Stops, Trays, Table 
and Floor Lamps, Light- 
ing Fixtures and Art 
Objects. 


THE NATIONAL 
METALIZING 
COMPANY 
333 Fourth Avenue 
(near 25th St.) 
New York City 


Particularly 
appropriate 
this year are 
these ‘‘Shake- 
peare’’ Book- 
Ends. 7 ins. 
high; $12 a 
pair in stand- 
ard finishes. 
$16 a pair in 
Poly- 
chrome, 
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SUMMER FICTION SUCCESSES 


PIERRE NOZIERE 


By ANATOLE FRANCE, author of ‘‘ The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” etc. Trans- 
lation by J. Lewis May. Cloth, net $1.75. 

This is a companion volume to the earlier publication, ‘‘My Friend’s Book.” 
Pierre Noziere continues his reminiscences of his childhood in Paris, and tells 
of his travels, later, in France. 

““A new volume in this well-printed editi n of the works of Anatole France 
is always welcome. The present story, if story it can be called, is not one of 
the most famous of France’s books, but it contains some of the most charming, 
gently humorous, and mildly ironic writings which ever came from his pen. 
The translation is obviously excellent, without comparing it with the French, 
because it carries over from the one language to the other the individuality and 
delicacy of Anatole France’s always delightful style and manner.’’—The Outlook. 


‘¢Another ‘Treasure Island’!’’ 


THE GOLD TRAIL 


A Romance of the South Seas 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, author of ‘‘The Pearl Fishers,’’ ‘‘The Blue Lagoon,” 
etc. Net $1.30. 
“Whoever likes a rousing tale of devil-may-care adventures, set in strange 
and beautiful scenes, with a very romantic and sudden love affair, should not 
miss ‘The Gold Trail.’’”—New York Times. 


‘““Vivid and Real’’ 


THE FAMILY 


By ELINoR MorpAunrt, author of ‘‘Bellamy,” ‘“‘The Rose of Youth,’ etc. Net 
$1.35. ; 
“As strong in its way as Miss Sinclair’s ‘‘Three Sisters.’’ The author has 
power and irony and the gift of characterization. Her story is out of the ordi- 
nary and is remarkably well done.’’—New York Globe. 


AINewin Stonvmci eden: 


EXILE 


By DoLF WYLLARDE, author of ‘The Story of Eden,” “‘The Rat Trap,’ etc. 

Cloth, net $1.35. 

‘‘This author’s novels are characterized by two qualities—readableness and 
cleverness. This latest book is as readable as the others, while in mere clever- 
ness, it fairly takes one’s breath away, at one stage of the plot.’”—New York 
Evening Post. 


LOUISE & BARNAVAUX 


By Pierre MILLE, author of ‘‘Under the Tricolour,’’ etc. Illustrated in color. 

Cloth, net $1.25. 

Barnavaux’s reflections are most entertaining, and those who have already 
met him in M. Mille’s former books will be anxious to read more about this 
interesting French soldier. 

“Barnavaux, soldier of the Marines, has figured in fiction heretofore and 
proved an entertaining marsouin. The story has a warlike background set in 
foreign lands, and consists of a series of episodes in which Barnavaux and some 
of his companions figure and which are not always conventional in their bear- 
ing. The life of the common soldier, what he thinks, his attitude toward life, 
his country, are reflected in this tale.’-—Detroit Free Press. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY NEW YORK 
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Newark, on January 29 of this year in the 
following letter: 

““My dear Mayor Raymond: 

“T have, as you know, been thinking 
for some time of presenting to the city a 
reproduction of the famous Colleoni eques- 
trian statue of Venice. I find, to my great 
pleasure that I can make arrangements 
with Mr. J. Massey Rhind, sculptor, of 
New York, to have a copy of that statue 
made and erected in the near future. It 
is therefore, my privilege to offer, through 
you, this work of art to the City of Newark. 

“Being very much interested in our two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary celebra- 
tion, it is my wish and purpose that the 
statue be fully completed and erected dur- 
ing the celebration. 

“With respect to the location of this 
statue and all other details, I would ap- 
preciate it if either yourself or some one 
else in authority would confer with me. 

“Very truly yours, 
“C. W. FEIGENSPAN.” 


Sa 









THE ORIGINAL COLLEONI STATUE AS IT 
STANDS IN THE PIAZZA OF THE SCUOLA 
DI SAN MARCO, VENICE 


Mr. Feigenspan’s gift comes at an ap- 
propriate time by intent, as it is one of 
the attractive and gratifying features, 
attracting country-wide attention, of 
Newark’s celebration of its 250th anniver- 
sary. By means of it the city will be 
“discovered”? to many thousands who 
know it only as a city of great manufac- 
turing industries and other forms of mod- 
ern business. The statue will help decis- 
ively and appreciably to mark the dawning 
of a new epoch in Newark’s history as she 
turns her 250th milestone, the approach 
of the ‘‘city beautiful.”” It will work asa 
profound stimulus for the creation and 
erection of other beautiful things. 

The reproduction is notable in that it 
includes not only the group, but every 
detail of the lofty pedestal, which rises 
twenty-five feet of itself, adding to the 
impressiveness of the colossal figures of 
horse and man. The pedestal is admired 
for the harmony of its proportions and the 
elegance of its details. It is richly carved 
and adorned with six Corinthian columns, 
into the capitals of which dolphins are in- 
troduced, as emblems of the sea city that 
reared the statue. A bronze frieze, eight- 
een inches high, surrounds the top of the 
pedestal, the frieze being an elaborate 
composition, representing trophies and 
marine animals. 

The bronze cast was produced by the 
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cire perdue process. The metal used is a 
standard United States bronze, the patina 
of which gives a rich bronze effect in har- 
mony with the marble pedestal. The Eur- 
opean war placed some difficulty in the 
way of securing the cast. The only exist- 
ing mould of the Venetian statue is in the 





Royal Museum at Berlin. A plaster cast SSaRLTHOUGH its creator was 
taken from this mould is in the Chicago | unknown, the Venus de Milo 
_ Art Institute, and owing to the war inter- J was hailed immediately 
fering with obtaining a cast from Berlin, — upon its discovery as 
_ permission was secured to make moulds : the world’s greatest sculp- 
Aide the cast in Chicago. Thus Chicago ture. Likewise, the Baldwin 
as had its share in this appealing gift, | : — 
along with Berlin, New York, Venice and Piano when exhibited at 
Newark. the Paris Exposition was the 
Andrea del Verrocchio and Allesandro roduct of comparatively un- 
Leopardi are the two fifteenth-century known makers but it was 
sculptors who created this magnificent awarded the Grand Prix 
work of art. Among the best authorities | Sand. was declared: “hors 
Verrocchio is regarded as the man who | cancoussetbevond comock! 
conceived and completely designed the —econrs (eyond competi: 
group, and on the death of Verrocchio, Hon) Tiegeniue DEO tie 
Leopardi was chosen to finish the group, | itself. It needs no pedigree. : 
design the pedestal, and do the casting. | Send for the Book of the Baldwin 
Leopardi was released from prison to do | : : w 
the casting, it is recorded. He took what The Baldwin Piano Company 
many authorities regard as the unpardon- Jad GINGINNATT —.citcago, sr zovis NEWYORK Deven 
able liberty of signing another man’s work; SAN FRANCISCO INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE DALLAS 
his name appears on the casting and is, of ‘ 310 Sutter Street 18 N. Penn'a St. 425 S. 4th Ave. 1911 Elm St. 


course, reproduced in the Newark copy. 
All unite in declaring the work as the 
noblest equestrian statue of modern times, 
and a number go so farasto declare it the 
“noblest equestrian statue in the world,”’ 
surpassing in some respects the antique 
bronze of Marcus Aurelius in Rome and 
the Gattamalata by Donatello. Ruskin 
thought it one of the most magnificent 
monuments on the face of the earth. 
Horse and rider seem alive. General 
Colleoni rides with defiant features, proud 
in his strength as a man, fierce and dis- 
dainful in his skill asa general. The horse 
moves heavily, but with great strength, 
as upon some dreadful battlefield. Critics 
declare that most remarkable skill is shown 
by the artist in the depth of line and bold- 
ness of execution that mark the face of the 
rider so that nothing of its powerful effect 
is lost by the lofty position of the figure. 
Andrea del Verrocchio was born at 
Florence in 1435 and died at Venice in 
1488. He was the most noted pupil of 
Donatello and a painter as well as a sculp- 
tor. He worked in Florence under Luca 
Della Robbia, after which he spent three 
years in Rome. On his return to Florence 
he modelled his famous statue of David. 
He worked upon the mausoleum of Gio- 
vanni of San Lorenzo. His last work was 
the Colleoni monument at Venice. Lor- THE BRADLEY STUDIOS 
enzo di Credi, Perugino and Leonardo da 435 Fifth Avenue at 39th Street NEW YORK 
mee . 3 = Copy of a Daguerreotyp 
Vinci were his pupils. ADDU H(MIMG6MIII iO—Vm/=mmDmoium™tCtCiiIiiiuRuTRCiniiOnMNKNKNOKNORNNS 
Allessandro Leopardi was a Venetian, 
born in the second half of the fifteenth 


century. In 1487 he was banished from M I % RA f O O 
Venice for forgery, but was recalled about 


1490 to finish the Colleoni statue begun THE MODERN HOUSE LINING 





>The Dune Country 


An Etcher’s Journeys 


By EARL H. REED 

Author of “The Voices of The Dunes,” etc. bs fie N 
é 3 With 60 striking illustrations by the Author. Cloth $2.00 net “we ~ oe : 

a “This i isa unique book. There has been no such description § 
of the sand dune ranges that skirt the southern and eastern va 
shores of Lake Michigan. And this is an exquisite book. ae 
The text is both poetic and graphic, the pictures are even i, 
more worth while, and the book, as a whole, possesses great 
charm.’”’—The Outlook. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, 
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SINAN 


Daguerreotypes and Other Old 
Pictures 


HIS work is not solicited by many studios 
because of the extreme difficulty in making 
reproductions that coincide with the perfect 
mental picture in the mind of the customer. The 
Bradley Studios have for years made a specialty of 
this work with such success that they confidently 
believe the results they obtain cannot be surpassed. 
We restore and copy oil paintings, photographs 
and faded prints at reasonable prices. 





by Verrocchio. He designed the pedestal, 


but, not satisfied with the fame that it SECTI 
gave him, he affixed his name to the girth SHUTS IN THE WARMTH IN WINTER fee ae 
of the horse as though the whole design SHUTS OUT THE HEAT IN SUMMER WALL AND 
was his. KEEPS OUT DAMPNESS ‘i 

Bartolomeo Colleoni, who has been im- CHECKS THE SPREAD OF FIRE ee RIE 
mortalized by the great masterpiece, was DEADENS NOISES ING USE OF 
not perhaps quite deserving of all the dis- MAKES WALLS AND FLOORS PROOF MINERAL WOOL 
tinction it has given him. He was born AGAINST RATS, MICE AND VERMIN x 


near Bergamo in the year 1400 and died 
in 1475. He was a noted Italian mercen- 


ary commander and illustrates the spirit U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 280 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


of the age in which Venice and other states 


Sample and Descriptive Circular on Request 
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TIMELY NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


THE NEW ALLY 


DOMESTIC LIFE IN 
RUMANIA 


By DoroTHEA Kirke. With eight il- 
lustrations. Net $1.50. 

“This is a good book; indeed, it is, 
we believe, a unique book, for we 
recall no other work on Rumania 
which describes its people so directly 
and vividly.’”’-—The Outlook. 





A DIARY OF 


THE SOUL OF 
THE RUSSIAN 


By Marjori£ and ALAN LETHBRIDGE. 

Net $1.25. 

The authors, in their travels through 
Russia, have studied the character of 
the people and the customs of the 
country, both in peace and war, and 
give us in this volume a very intimate 
account of Russian life. 


often employed as the leaders of their 
armies persons who were not native-born 
citizens. This is made familiar to us by 
Shakespeare’s story of Othello, the able | 
Moorish soldier, who became generalissimo | 
of the Venetian forces. 

Colleoni is said to have been one of the 
foremost tacticians and disciplinarians of 
the fifteenth century. He was of ancient 
and noble family and in his youth served 
under the principal mercenary generals of 
the time. He took part in the wars be- 
tween Milan and Venice, serving either 
side, according to which best served his — 
own advantage. 


THE GREAT WARR 


By Sam’L Pepys, Jr., Esq., M.A. With sixteen effigies by M. Watson Williams. 
Net $1.50. 
This is a collection of excerpts of the very popular articles that have been 
appearing in Truth (London) every week. They are in the form of a daily 
chronicle of the portentous events now taking place all over the world, written 


after the manner of the great Samuel Pepys. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





VIVISECTION : 


A Heartless Science 


By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE, 
author of ‘‘Memories,”’ 
S125. 

This is a brief indictment of the 
practice of vivisection as permitted by 


etc. Net 


A LITTLE BOOK 
IN C MAJOR 


By H. L. MENCKEN. Net 50 cents. 

A collection of about 225 original 
epigrams, chiefly in the French form 
made familiar by Chamfort, La Bru- 
yere and La Rochefoucauld, and in 
English by Oscar Wilde. 





DETACHED VIEW OF THE COLLEONI 
STATUE, WITH PEDESTAL 


The Visconti at Milan cast him into 
prison and the council of ten at Venice 
conspired to assassinate him, but in 1454 
he finally became generalissimo of the 
land forces of Venice and held this posi- 





law in England. 


tion until his death. 

The first soldier of Venice was a patron 
ofart. The works that evidence this interest 
are the castle of Malpaga and its frescos, 
the Colleoni chapel at Bergamo, the tombs 
of himself and his daughter Medea, and 
the equestrian statue of himself at Venice. 

This last monument was erected in ac- 
cordance with the will of the great captain- 
general, who left to the republic of Venice 
his silver, furniture, arms, horses and a 
large sum of money on condition that his 
statue should be set up in the Piazza of 





POETRY AND DRAMA 





DOREEN AND THE 
SENTIMENTAL BLOKE 


By C. J. Dennis. Net 75 cents. 

In thirteen poems, written in the slang peculiar to Australia, are set forth 
in most convincing and touching fashion some experiences in the life of Bill, 
lately a Melbourne crook, but now, through love of Doreen, on the straight. 


The verse would create a sensation in public recitation. 





TRAGEDIES 


By ARTHUR Symons, author of ‘Fool 
of the World,” etc. Net $1.50. 
This new volume, by one who 

“stands at the head of all British 

poets of his generation,’ includes a 

Cornish tragedy in three acts in verse 

entitled ‘‘The Harvesters,’’ as well as 

two one act plays, ‘‘The Death of 

Agrippina”’ and ‘‘Cleopatra in Judea.” 





THE GOLDEN 
THRESHOLD 


By Sarojini Narpu, author of ‘The 
Bird of Time.’’ Net $1.50. 
Through Sarojini Naidu we get a 

more authentic vista of the modern 
life of complex India than either Kip- 
ling or Laurence Hope has offered. .At 
the persuasion of Mr. Arthur Symons 
she allowed her first poems to be pub- 
lished and he has written an Introduc- 
tion for this present volume. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


St. Mark’s. The Venetian authorities 
hesitated as to giving him this great honour 
and settled upon the nearby Piazza of the 
Scuola di San Marco, near the Church of 
Saints Giovanni and Paolo as sufficiently 
complying with the terms of the will. 
The sculptor, J. Massey Rhind, has long 
desired that there should be erected some- 
where in America a copy of this world- 
famous masterpiece. Shortly after the 
completion of the Washington statue he 
was asked by Mr. Feigenspan what he 
would suggest should Newark erect an- 
other monument. Mr. Rhind made the 
suggestion that had been so long on his 
mind, and in Mr. Feigenspan’s action we see 
that the idea met witha ready acceptance. 
Mr. Rhind was born in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, and is the son of the Scottish sculp- 
tor, John Rhind, R.S.A. He came to 
America over twenty years ago and has 
maintained his studio in New York City. 
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COMING OCTOBER 7th—A 


A WONDERFUL NOVEL 


WONDERFUL 
YEAR 


By A Wonderful Author-William J.Locke 
Author of Jaffery ‘The Beloved Vagabond ; etc. 


JOHN LANE CO., Publishers. 
NEW YORK 


A Dash for Freedom 
THE SHELTERED SEX 


By Mavce Mears, author of “The Jealous Goddess.” 
Net. $1.25. 
The tale of a woman who, in the attempt to work out 
her destiny, drifts into an unexpected situation. 


A Lucky Tragedy 


BROWNIE 


By AGNES GORDON LENNOX, author of ‘‘A Girl’s Mar- 
riage.’ Net $1.25. 
A love story in which a tragedy, by a combination of 
circumstances, cleverly worked out by the author, ulti- 
mately brings about the lasting happiness of the heroine. 


A MRS. JONES 


By Mrs. C. S. PEEL, author of ‘‘The Hat Shop,” etc. 

Net $1.25. : 

Mrs. Peel stands amongst authors of the highest rank 
in her delineation of girlhood. In her present story we 
follow the career of a successful woman journalist who, 
at the age of eight, had yearned to distinguish herself as a 
circus rider. Witty, debonair, captivating, she has secret 
longings all through life for a love that comes too late. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


NEW LOCKE NOVEL 


THE 
WONDERFUL. 
YEAR 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


Author of “Jaffery,”’ “The Beloved 
Vagabond,” etc. 


Every lover of “The Beloved Vagabond,” - of 

“Septimus,” and of “Jaffery,’’ will welcome this 
new Locke novel. To his lorg list of quaint and 
ever-charming characters is now added the lovable 
Fortinbras, Merchant of Happiness and godfather 
to all the storm-tossed dreamers of the Quartier 
Latin. 


“The Wonderful Year” relates the wanderings 
of a young Englishman, teacher of French in an 
obscure boarding-school, who migrates to France, 
and there finds nourishment for his soul. There is 
a glimpse, too, of Egypt and, in the end, of the 


great war. Decorated cloth, $1.40 net. 


A Hearty Laugh 
GREAT SNAKES! 


By WILLIAM CAINE, author of ‘‘The Irresistible In- 
truder,’’ etc. Net $1.00. 
Narrates the conversion of an inebriate by means of a 
practical joke and a chapter of accidents, and recounts 
the course of a love that finally ran smooth. 


A LITTLE QUESTION 
IN LADIES’ RIGHTS 


By PARKER H. FIL~mMore, author of ‘‘The Hickory 

Limb,” etc. Illustrated. Net 50 cents. 

Mr. Fillmore is already well known as a clever delin- 
eator of the child mind, and this, like his previous stories, 
is a true picture of American child life—the humorous 
chronicle of a neighborhood. 


THE BATHING-MAN 


By AGNES GWYNNE. Net $1.25. 

Relates the adventures of an English boy who, hiding 
from his relatives, masquerades as a bathing master at 
a popular Italian seaside resort. Jack’s adventures are 
most interesting and romantic. 


Publishers, NEW YORK 
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He Who Builds 


The man who is going to build 
should definitely know two things: 


First: Exactly what he is going to get 
for the price he expects to pay. 


Second: The outside limit of cost for the 
completed structure. 


The Hoggson Magazine tells why 
you should know these things, and 
how you can know them. 


Seven essential elements must join 
to produce a successful building. 
Do you know what they are? The 
Hoggson Magazine describes them. 


It is the first non-technical maga- 
zine published for the man who 
expects to erect an exceptional 
building of whatever nature. It 
is practical, helpful, and withal, 
enjoyable. 


And de tlook the Service 
Bureau No ed of a large organi- 


Zation | .s, which is prepared 
to assis eaders in all building 
problen ‘his service is compli- 
mentar, ix subscribers. 

One dollar ». Twenty-five cents per copy 


The « )GGSON 
M:.t- AZINE 


the interest of harmony, 
eff ’ economy in building 


485 Fi nie York 


Get This Beautiful. 
Country House Number 


Free 


Fifty or more recent Country Houses—the work of lead- 
ing architects in the East, in the Middle West 
and on the Pacific Coast—are described in the 
October Number of The Architectural Record— 
more than 100 illustrations and floor plans, showing 
houses of all sizes, types and costs. 


From this number you are sure to get ideas and suggestions 
which will help you—if you are planning to build—to 
determine the best type of house to be erected; the 
most convenient arrangement of rooms, halls, stair- 
ways, porches; as well as the most desirable ma- 
terials, furnishings and conveniences. 


Each month The Architectural Record presents a careful 
selection of the best current work with an average of 
100 or more illustrations. 


In the business section are also described the latest and 
best building materials, as well as the furnishings 
and specialties which add so much of comfort, con- 
venience and value. 





Special Offer 





Subscribe now and we will send you free 
our valuable October Country 7 use Num- 


ber—also the issues of Novemb ad De- 
cember, 1916. Your subscriptic: ~"' start 
with January, and you will thu « e¢ 15 
numbers for only $3—the reg.’ arly 
price. 


To accept this offer, ple? .ns.  e¢ coupon 
promptly. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL CORD 


I. S.-10-16 
The Architectural Record, 119 West 40th New York 
Send me free your October Country Hic — ‘Number and the 
issues of November and December andem. _¥ subscription for 
the full year 1917, for which find $3.00 } th (add 60c. for 
Canada—$1.00 for foreign). 





Chinese Black Lacquer Nest 
of Tables—With an Oriental 
decoration on each table. The 
largest tableis 15 inches wideand 
25 incheslong. Price, $25.00. 


Chinese Black Lacquer Fold- 
ing Desk—As ingenious in its 
space saving as an Oriental 
knick-knack, and finished in Ori- 
ental design. Its height is 35 
inches; closed, its width is 19 
inches; opened, 35 inches. Price, 
$35.00. 


PRESS OF REDFIELD-KENDRICK-ODELL COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 


F YOU are seeking the 

fine old ware of the fine 

old makers—come to 
Ovington’s. We have been 
selling the standard lines of 
fine china and glassware to 
three generations of exact- 
ing hostesses. 

And if you are looking for 
something with a note of 
tasteful oddity—for the 
clever little things that 
make the most charming 
gifts and favors and prizes— 
come to Ovington’s. 

Objects forthe house and 
the garden—prizes for 
bridge parties and favors 
for dances and dinners— 
gifts for every occasion and 
every person at many prices. 


Shall we enter your name to 
receive the new Gift Book? 
Ready November 15th. 


OVINGTON’S 


312-314 Fifth Ave., New York 


Chinese Black Lacquer Tea Wagon 
—With removable tray, with the strik- 
ing Oriental decoration as shown above 
the nest of tables. 18 inches wide, 25 
inches long. Price, $28.00. 


Chinese Black 
Lacquer Floor 
Lam p—72 inches 
high. The Chinese 
design is worked out 
in gold,andthe 
shade, 22 inches in 
diameter, is of black 
parchment, with the 
design also in gold. 
Complete, $27.50. 


Chinese Black 
Lacquer Muffin 
Stand—Its height 
is36inches, Price, 
$12.50. 
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+e IN artistic lamp, 
Ucn Vv carefully chosen 
ase and rightly 
placed, will add more 
beauty and decorative 
‘value than any other 
- single article of Furnishing. 
- The collection presented 
pow for your inspection 
contains many most 
unusual and interesting 
' lamps and shades,” in all. 
Mati (oNYZc WaKexe) (oye o) (crete lates 
that only. the master 
Chinese colorist has 
produced. [here is an 
artistic lamp and shade for 
“every room in your home. 
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Ai lighted lamp is the 
most conspicuous object : 
‘in a room; it should 
be a thing of beauty 
in complete harmony 
with its surroundings. 
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Edward I. Farmer 
Chinese Arts and Decorations 


5 West 56th Street 


New York . . 
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